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Ojetti,   and    Signora   "  Neera,"   and   from    one    or    two 
anonymous  articles  in  other  publications. 
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CHAPTER    I 

EARLY    LIFE    AND    STRUGGLES 

MODERN  Italian  art  has  hitherto  attracted 
but  little  attention  beyond  the  Alps.  In 
most  of  the  international  art  exhibitions 
a  certain  number  of  pictures  by  Italian 
artists  have  been  seen,  sometimes  admired,  sometimes 
severely  criticised,  but  more  often  passed  by  in  silence. 
The  countless  travellers  who  year  by  year  visit  Italy 
are  too  much  absorbed  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
country  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  art  on  the  other,  to  take  any  interest  in  the  works 
of  contemporary  painters ;  the  more  so  as  but  few 
among  them  present  any  very  striking  characteristics. 

But  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  in  Paris,  in 
London,  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  other  great 
centres  of  artistic  life,  some  strange  pictures  by  a  young 
and  unknown  Italian  artist  from  time  to  time  have  made 
their  appearance.     What  struck  one  most  at  first  sight 
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in  these  paintings  was  their  subjects.  They  usually 
represented  mountain  scenes — blue-green  glaciers,  vast 
glistening:  snowfields,  masses  of  rock,  skies  of  an  intense 
blue,  and  foregrounds  sometimes  of  brilliant  green 
sprinkled  with  flowers,  sometimes  covered  with  snow. 
There  were  also  houses  and  huts,  figures  of  peasants, 
cattle,  and  sheep ;  but  the  living  things  and  man's 
handiwork  were  but  the  elements  of  the  composition, 
and  not  the  central  idea.  Sometimes  a  symbolic  ten- 
dency was  noticeable,  and  weird  figures — half-human, 
half-fantastic — arose  from  the  glaciers  and  rocks  to 
express  some  allegorical  idea.  The  living  things  and 
the  houses  had  been  painted  before,  but  the  snow 
and  the  mountains  were  noxelties  even  for  the  veteran 
connoisseur. 

Hitherto  such  subjects  had  never  been  attempted 
with  any  degree  of  success.  The  feeble  productions  of 
Calame  had  destroyed  Switzerland  and  the  high  Alps  for 
the  artist,  and  no  self-respecting  painter  dared  to  go  to  the 
mountains  for  inspiration.  That  region  was  left  to  the 
amateur  water-colourist  and  the  sentimental  young  lady. 
Tell's  Chapel,  Mont  Blanc  with  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  the 
foreground,  Chillon,  the  towers  of  Lucerne,  the  Alps  from 
Berne,  were  usually  chosen  by  artists  of  this  class,  with 
the  result  we  all  know.  Occasionally  a  good  sketch  was 
painted  :  a  picture  never.  But  here  was  a  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  paint  the  high  Alps  and  who  exidently 
knew  what  he  was  about  while   doing   so,    and    whose 
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works  began  to  attract  the  attention  and  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  world  of  art.  It  was  practically  a  new 
world  that  he  had  discovered  for  the  artist,  a  new 
atmosphere,  and  a  new  method  of  painting,  for  the 
strange  singularity  of  the  subject  required  nothing  less. 

This  artist  was  Giovanni  Segantini.  For  many  years 
he  had  lived  and  worked  in  obscurity,  then  he  began  to 
be  known,  criticised,  admired.  He  was  discussed  in  the 
artistic  coteries  and  salons  both  of  Italy  and  of  other 
countries.  But  he  still  continued  to  live  the  life  of  a 
hermit  among  the  scenes  that  he  painted.  Scarcely  had 
he  sprung  into  fame  when  he  died.  He  died  at  his  work, 
among  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Engadine,  painting  at 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Since  then  he  has  been 
studied  with  still  greater  zest,  and  his  life  has  proved  to 
be  no  less  curious  and  full  of  interest  than  his  pictures. 
He  was  a  recluse  by  nature.  In  another  age  he  would 
have  joined  a  religious  order :  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  one  of  the  saints  of  the  desert.  He  knew  hardly 
anything  of  other  artists.  The  works  of  the  old  masters, 
and  those  of  the  modern  schools,  were  a  sealed  book  to 
him,  con.sequently,  his  work  is  above  all  things  original, 
for  he  was  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  others. 

In  his  earlier  years  Segantini's  subjects  were  not  so 
unusual — scenes  of  peasant  life  and  lowly  toil,  for  he  him- 
self was  born  among  peasant  folk,  and  after  a  few  years 
at  Milan  he  returned  to  the  soil  and  led  the  same  life  as 
his  subjects  ;   but  with  his  training,  or  rather  with  the 
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want  of  it,  he  could  not  fail  to  treat  even  these  scenes  in 
an  original  manner.  As  his  art  developed  he  wandered 
further  afield,  and  climbed  ever  higher  up  the  mountains, 
where  he  found  new  subjects.  First  he  settled  at 
Savognino,  in  the  Orisons,  and  then  he  went  higher  still 
to  the  Maloja.  Every  stage  of  his  upward  progress 
marks  a  stage  of  his  artistic  development.  The  higher 
he  climbed,  the  surer  became  his  touch,  the  more  power- 
ful his  imagination.  It  is  as  a  painter  of  the  Alps  that 
he  will  be  remembered,  for,  having  discovered  a  new 
subject,  he  discovered  a  new  technique  that  was  suited 
to  it.  His  last  work,  the  great  triptych  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900,  was  the  apotheosis  of  his  art,  for  it 
summed  up  every  form  of  life  and  every  aspect  of  nature 
in  the  high  Alps.  It  was  his  swan  song  ;  but  he  never 
finished  it,  for  he  died  while  at  work  on  it  on  the 
Schafberg. 

Who  was  Giovanni  Segantini  ?  Whence  did  he 
come  ?  What  manner  of  man  was  he,  and  how  did  he 
live  ?  To  answer  these  questions  is  the  object  of  this 
memoir. 

Giovanni  Segantini  was  born  on  June  15,  1858, 
at  Arco,  in  the  Trentino,  near  the  Lake  of  Garda. 
Technically  he  was  an  Austrian  subject,  but,  like  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Tirol,  he  was  an  Italian 
by  race,  language,  and  character.  Moreover,  not  having 
served  his  term  in  the  Austrian  army  he  lost  his  Austrian 
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citizenship.  His  father  was  a  carpenter,  and  belonged  to 
one  of  those  peasant  families  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  had 
brought  forth  soldiers,  and  in  the  present  day  provide 
good  farmers.  His  mother  was  of  the  lower  bourgeoisie. 
She  helped  to  eke  out  the  family's  small  income  by 
selling  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  lived  in  a  little 
tumble-down  house  with  dilapidated  doors  and  windows, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  over  the  roaring  Sarca. 
The  village  of  Arco  is  dominated  by  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
rising  on  a  precipitous  crag.  Around  are  high  dolomite 
peaks,  shooting  upwards  like  sharp  needles.  They  are  of 
bright  colours — red,  crimson,  rich  brown,  at  sunset  tinged 
with  gold.  To  the  south  the  valley  gradually  opens  out 
towards  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lago  di  Garda.  This 
country  is,  like 

Caledonia  stern  and  wild, 
Fit  nurse  for  a  poetic  child. 

Segantini,  in  fact,  passed  the  first  five  years  of  his 
life  amidst  these  surroundings,  and  they  did  not  fail 
to  influence  him,  for  he  was  to  become  the  painter  of 
the  Alps. 

He  was  born  into  the  world  delicate  and  weakly,  so 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  him  christened  by 
the  nurse  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth  "  ob  periculum 
vitae."  It  was  only  with  difficulty  and  with  constant 
care  that  his  life  was  saved,  although  in  after  years, 
owing  to  the  healthy  existence  he  led,  he  became  as 
strong  as  a  young  Hercules. 
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Again,  at  a  very  early  age  he  ran  serious  danger  from 
an  accident,  described  by  himself  in  picturesque  language. 

"  One  day,"  he  wrote,  "when  I  was  about  four  years 
old,  I  was  crossing  a  narrow  little  bridge  over  a  mill 
stream  which  worked  several  flour  mills,  leading  to  some 
dye-works.  Another  boy,  a  little  bigger  than  myself, 
was  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  opposite  direction  to  draw 
water  ;  so  we  met  half  way.  He  bent  down  to  fill  his 
pitcher  from  the  stream  ;  the  bridge  was  narrow,  and  he 
knocked  up  against  me  so  that  I  fell  in.  I  remember 
being  carried  down  under  a  stone  bridge;  the  stream  was 
rapid  ;  beyond  the  bridge  there  were  some  washenvomen 
along  the  bank  :  I  can  still  see  them  with  their  arms 
upraised  and  their  scared  faces,  shrieking  madly.  When- 
ever my  head  rose  above  the  a\  aters  I  saw  my  cap,  a  red 
woollen  cap  which  my  mother  had  made  ;  and  lastly  I 
saw  the  great  wheel  of  my  godfather's  mill  looming  ever 
nearer.  When  I  again  opened  my  eyes  a  brilliant  white 
light  struck  me:  it  was  the  sun  beating  on  our  garden 
wall.  In  the  blue  sky  the  larks  were  singing.  This  too  I 
remember  well,  that  a  man  with  long  legs  was  carrying 
me  on  his  shoulders  towards  home  (I  afterwards  heard 
that  he  was  a  Jdger,  who  happening  to  pass  by  the 
bridge  had  thrown  himself  into  the  water  to  save  me, 
for  which  act  of  bravery  he  received  a  reward  from  the 
Austrian  Government).  Many  women  were  around  me. 
When  I  got  home  I  was  put  to  bed  and  wrapped  up  in 
blankets.     The  following  evening,  after  having  slept  and 
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perspired  much,  I  awoke  and  looked  around.  My  father 
and  mother  were  near  me,  and  when  they  saw-  that  I  was 
looking  at  them,  they  began  to  cry." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  fragment  of  recollec- 
tions, that  even  when  a  child  that  which  always  impressed 
him  most  was  light  and  colour,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  devote  his  life.  In  a  further  bit  of 
autobiography  relating  to  his  early  years  in  Milan  the 
same  tendency  is  observable. 

When  Segantini  was  about  five  years  old  his  mother, 
U'ho  had  never  recovered  from  his  birth,  died.  Her  he 
remembered  vividly,  and  in  after  years  maternal  love 
became  one  of  his  favourite  subjects.  This  note  is  to  be 
found  in  many  of  his  pictures,  both  in  those  of  the 
Brianza  period  and  in  his  Alpine  compositions.  The 
love  of  the  mother  for  her  living  child,  the  mother 
weeping  over  her  dead  child's  grave,  the  cow's  love  for 
her  calf,  and  the  sheep's  love  for  her  lamb,  Segantini  has 
painted  over  and  over  again,  perhaps  with  a  feeling  of  duty 
and  of  paying  the  debt  which  he  owed  his  own  mother 
for  having  even  unwittingly  been  the  cause  of  her  death. 
"I  see  her,"  he  wrote,  "with  my  mind's  eye,  her  tall 
figure,  her  languid  gait.  She  was  beautiful,  not  like  the 
sunrise  or  midday,  but  like  the  sunset  in  spring.  When 
she  died  she  Avas  twenty-nine  years  old.  .  .  .  My  father 
was  about  twenty  years  older  than  she,  who  was  his 
third  wife." 

In  1863,  when  Giovanni  \vas  five  years  old,  after  his 
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mother's  death,  his  father  shut  up  his  business  at  Arco 
and  went  with  him  to  Milan,  where  he  had  another  son 
and  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  with  the  intention  of 
settling  there.  The  elder  son  kept  a  small  perfumer's 
shop,  while  the  daughter  looked  after  the  house,  the  two 
just  managing  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  But 
things  were  going  badly,  and  the  shop  had  to  be  closed, 
and  most  of  the  furniture  sold.  Then  Segantini's  father 
and  brother  left  Milan  and  emigrated  to  America  in  the 
hope  of  finding  better  luck.  They  never  returned. 
Giovanni,  by  that  time  just  turned  six,  remained  behind 
with  his  half-sister.  "And  here,"  he  says,  "begins  my 
own  personal  life,  now  happy  and  now  wretched,  but 
never  all  of  one  tone,  for  even  sadness  and  sorrow  did 
not  make  me  altogether  unhappy." 

His  was  a  lonely  life  indeed,  for  his  sister  had  to  be 
out  all  day  at  her  work,  leaving  her  little  brother  alone  in 
the  two  tiny  rooms  which  they  occupied  in  a  wretched 
tenement  in  the  Via  San  Simone.  He  never  even  saw  the 
other  dwellers  on  the  same  floor. 

"The  windows  of  the  two  little  rooms  in  which  we 
lived  were  very  high  up,  so  that  even  if  I  stood  up  on  the 
table  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  sky  " — the  dull,  leaden 
sky  of  a  Milanese  winter,  which  is  no  less  dreary 
and  depressing  than  that  of  London  in  December. 
"  Therefore  I  did  not  like  being  alone :  I  was  often 
seized  with  an  indefinable  fear;  and  then  I  would  flee 
down  a  narrow  passage  to  the  landing,  where  I  could  see, 
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through  a  square  window,  a  broad  vista  of  roofs  and 
steeples,  and  down  below  a  little  courtyard,  shut  in,  and 
deep  as  a  well.  I  remained  at  that  window  all  the 
endless  days  of  many  months  ;  and  for  a  time  I  was 
always  waiting  for  father,  who  had  told  me  that  he  would 
soon  come  back,  but  I  never  saw  him  again.  On 
rainy  or  sunny  days  I  was  always  sad,  but  resigned :  I 
did  not  yet  understand  if  this  life  was  going  to  last  for 
ever  or  was  to  end  at  once.  When  the  church  bells 
rang  out  festive  peals  my  breathing  came  quicker  and 
my  soul  was  tortured.  What  was  I  thinking  of?  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  felt  deeply.  I  suffered,  but  I  did  not 
know  sorrow." 

The  deadly  monotony  and  loneliness  of  those  early 
years  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  note  of  sadness 
that  is  present  in  almost  all  Segantini's  pictures.  But 
this  solitary  life  was  not  altogether  uncongenial  to 
him,  for  even  in  after  years  he  always  kept  aloof  from 
the  world,  and  lived  only  among  his  peasants,  his 
mountain  folk,  and  his  peaks.  The  love  of  solitude 
was  ingrained  in  his  nature. 

His  amusements,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  were 
few,  and  such  as  they  were  he  had  to  make  them  for 
himself.  "One  day,  I  know  not  how,  I  got  hold  of 
some  paper,  I  think  it  was  a  book.  I  played  with  it 
for  a  little  :  then  I  tore  it  up  into  small  pieces,  ever 
smaller  and  smaller,  like  snow-flakes.  And  I  had  an 
idea.      From    the   window   of  the   landing    I    began    to 
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throw  the  little  bits  into  the  court  below.  This  game 
amused  me.  Those  little  white  things  danced  and 
gambolled  in  the  air,  rested  gently  on  the  sills  of  the 
windows,  descended  slowly  to  the  ground  like  living 
people  who  were  afraid  of  hurting  themselves.  After  I 
had  been  amusing  myself  thus  for  a  few  minutes  I  heard 
a  terrible  voice  as  of  a  man  in  anger  rise  up  from  below, 
I  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  as  he  spoke  in 
dialect  ;  but  I  gathered  from  his  tone  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  my  game  ;  when  he  ceased,  and  I  thought 
that  he  had  gone,  I  threw  out  my  whole  store  of  bits  of 
paper.  Then  a  wonderful  thing  happened  ;  the  snow- 
storm spread  out  and  for  a  moment  hid  the  little  court. 
I  leaned  over  the  window-sill  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and 
I  followed  the  white  cloud  with  my  eyes  as  it  danced 
down  to  the  ground.  Suddenly  I  noticed  a  man  with  a 
broom  looking  up  at  me."  The  end  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  child  was  severely  thrashed,  first  by  the  porter 
and  then,  on  her  return,  by  his  sister.  The  next 
morning  she  locked  him  up  in  his  room  and  took  the  key 
away  in  her  pocket. 

"I  cried  a  little;  then  I  noticed  a  large  bo.x  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  I  opened  it  ;  it  was  full  of  a  thousand 
different  things — female  attire,  ribbons,  old  gloves,  some 
domino  masks,  and  at  the  bottom  a  lot  of  cassia  sticks, 
which  I  put  aside  with  the  mask  to  play  with.  The 
mask  was  w  hat  I  had  longed  for.  I  had  wanted  to  have 
one  ever  since   I   was  at  y\rco,   but  I    wanted   a   large, 
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whole,  coloured,  living  mask  like  some  which  I  had  seen 
and  which  had  frightened  me.  Still  I  was  content  with 
this  half  mask,  and  I  put  it  on.  But  it  was  too  large 
and  I  could  not  see  properly  ;  I  went  to  a  looking-glass 
and,  oh,  horror  !  I  tore  it  off  and  looked  at  it.  I  cast  it 
back  into  the  box  ;  I  tried  not  to  think  of  it,  and  sat 
down  to  play  with  the  sticks.  Still  I  soon  tired  of  them, 
and  not  having  anything  to  do  I  was  seized  with  a 
strange  fear.  A  mouse  crossed  the  room  and  I  became 
more  afraid.  I  opened  the  box  again  to  put  back  the 
cassia  sticks,  and  I  saw  the  mask  with  one  glittering  eye 
staring  at  me.  I  dropped  the  lid,  I  did  not  scream,  but 
my  heart  beat  violently  ;  I  ran  to  the  door  and  it  was 
locked.  Then  I  pushed  a  chair  near  the  table  and 
climbed  on  to  the  latter,  looked  out  of  the  window  at 
the  sky,  and  sang  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

"  When  I  stopped  singing  I  felt  dreadfully  lonely, 
and  very  thirsty.  I  made  an  effort,  and  turned  to  look 
at  the  jug  ;  but  the  room  seemed  dark,  and  filled  with 
shadows.  I  again  turned  my  head  and  tried  to  sing,  but 
I  had  no  more  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  so.  I 
remained  thus  for  a  long  time,  suffering  from  thirst  and 
fear,  thinking  of  the  time  when  my  father  used  to  take 
me  about  in  the  town  and  in  the  public  gardens,  and  buy 
me  fruit.  These  memories  made  me  cry,  and  I  cried  a 
great  deal.  It  was  dusk.  I  no  longer  gazed  at  the  sky, 
but  I  leaned  my  head  against  the  wall,  half  asleep.  .  .  . 
When  my  sister   returned,    I   was  asleep  on   the   table. 
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She  woke  me  up  ;  at  first  I  was  scared,  then  I  under- 
stood, recognised  her,  threw  my  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  cried,  begging  her  not  to  shut  me  up  again.  When 
she  had  lit  a  light,  and  saw  the  disorder  I  had  made,  she 
scolded  me,  and  opened  the  box  to  put  back  the  things. 
I  at  once  looked  at  the  mask,  which  was  still  there  with 
its  glittering  eye.  My  sister  took  it  up,  and  threw  it  on 
the  bed,  to  tidy  up  the  things  in  the  box  ;  then  I  saw 
that  what  had  frightened  me  was  only  a  steel  buckle 
shining  through  one  of  the  eye-holes. 

"The  next  day  the  door  was  left  open,  but  I  was 
ordered  not  to  leave  the  room.  This  I  promised  not  to 
do  ;  but  I  did  not  keep  my  promise.  A  few  daysf  later  I 
was  again  established  on  the  landing,  as  before ;  but  I 
threw  nothing  out  of  the  window.  Day  followed  day  in 
monotonous  succession.  One  morning,  when  I  was 
returning  from  buying  our  food — for  my  sister  had 
taught  me,  not  without  difficulty,  to  do  her  these  little 
services — I  saw  on  the  landing  and  in  the  passage  several 
vessels  and  pails,  brushes,  and  colours.  The  sight  of 
these  unexpected  and  unusual  objects  aroused  in  me  a 
lively  excitement.  It  was  a  feeling  of  joy  mixed  with 
uneasiness — ^joy  at  the  novelty  of  the  things,  uneasiness 
at  their  unknown  nature.  I  asked  myself  the  whole 
morning,  what  will  happen?  What  will  be  done  with 
those  things?  And  I  ate  but  little.  Then,  when  my 
sister  left,  I  went  out  to  watch,  and  stopped  in  a  corner, 
seeing  a  tall  man,  who,  with  a  large  brush,  was  painting 
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the  wall  over  and  over  again  with  white  paint.  I  looked, 
but  it  did  not  amuse  me  at  all :  the  result  did  not  answer 
to  the  excitement  of  expectation.  I  was  disappointed. 
Seeing  the  colours  in  the  pots  and  papers,  I  thought  that 
something  more  interesting  might  be  done  with  them." 

This  curious  excitement  at  the  sight  of  paints  and 
brushes  aroused  in  a  child  who  was  quite  ignorant  of 
their  uses  is  highly  significant. 

"  But  it  was  not  yet  over  ;  after  the  whitewash  the  tall 
man  began  to  draw  lines  up  and  down  ;  and  the  next  day 
with  half  a  potful  of  red  paint  dissolved  in  water  and  a 
big  sponge  which  he  dipped  into  it  now  and  again,  he 
began  to  dab  the  walls,  leaving  only  the  ceiling  white  and 
the  wainscot  of  a  dark  even  colour.  I  watched  this  part 
of  the  work  with  the  liveliest  interest  ;  after  a  time  I  got 
used  to  the  splashes  of  colour,  for  I  must  confess  that  at 
first  I  was  not  satisfied  with  them,  and  that  they  actually 
repelled  me.  But  after  gazing  at  them  for  some  time  I 
began  to  see  something  in  them  ;  there  was  an  Austrian 
soldier,  his  body  bending  forward,  with  long  arms, 
beating  a  big  drum  ;  this  was  on  a  cart  drawn  by  a  large 
dog;  but  no,  it  was  not  a  cart,  it  was  a  bridge,  and  a  man 
was  leaning  over  a  parapet  ;  that  man  was  not  my  father, 
but  he  was  very  like  him.  Then  I  returned  to  the 
soldier  and  the  dog  ;  they  were  no  longer  there,  and,  to 
my  great  surprise,  I  saw  nothing  more  than  shapeless 
dabs.  I  remained  a  long  time  absorbed  in  thought.  In 
those  dabs  I  saw  a  varied  life,  full  of  stranije  beasts  and 
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deformed  creatures,  that  appeared  and  disappeared  at 
ever)-  glance.  From  a  sad  and  melancholy  scene,  a 
fantastic,  a  ridiculous  picture  was  formed.  On  those 
walls  I  saw  a  whole  world  of  weird  dreams,  but  the  dream 
I  was  seeking,  my  constant  longing,  was  green  fields, 
clear  brooks  flowing  over  beds  of  fine  sand,  my  little 
garden  at  Arco,  those  cool  and  shady  nooks  which  I 
loved. 

"While  I  was  thus  dreaming  and  nursing  these 
visions  of  home,  the  winter  came,  and  I  could  no  more 
remain  on  the  landing.  I  had  to  shut  myself  up  in 
my  room  with  a  scaldiuo  which  I  filled  every  morning 
from  a  baker's  oven  for  a  few  centesi)ni.  With  this 
feeble  warmth,  without  light,  without  sky,  I  passed 
my  sad  days,  and  all  thought  of  green  things  and  blue 
vanished  from  my  mind  ;  all  the  shapes  disappeared,  in 
my  head  was  darkness.  I  understood  joy  no  more, 
and  sorrow  was  gone." 

From  these  recollections  it  is  clear  that  Segantini  was 
of  a  highly  sensitive  nature,  and  that  he  had  a  vivid 
imagination.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  na'iveti 
in  his  story;  something  childlike  in  his  character  remained 
throughout  his  life. 

"  The  spring  returned,  and  I  began  again  to  pass  my 
days  on  the  landing.  One  morning,  when  I  was  staring 
vacantly  out  of  the  window  without  thinking  of  anything, 
I  heard  some  neighbours  gossiping  ;  they  were  speaking 
of  someone  who  had   left  Milan  while  still  quite  young 
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and  had  walked  the  whole  way  to  France,  where  he 
accomplished  great  things  ;  I  do  not  remember  his  name, 
but  I  think  he  was  the  hero  of  some  novel.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  me.  It  was,  then,  possible  to  leave  that 
landing  and  go  forth  far  away  ?  .  .  .  I  knew  the  road, 
for  my  father  had  pointed  it  out  to  me  one  day  from 
Piazza  Castillo.  'There,'  he  had  said,  'the  French  and 
Piedmontese  troops  entered  Milan  in  triumph  through 
that  arch ;  that  arch  and  that  road  were  built  by 
Napoleon  I.;  the  road  must  lead  over  the  mountains  to 
France.'  And  the  idea  of  going  to  France  by  that  road 
has  never  left  me  since.  It  refreshes  my  spirit,  and  fills 
it  with  new  and  smiling  visions,  leading  my  thoughts  to 
green  things,  blue  skies,  mountains,  glittering  brooks, 
free  light,  and  to  the  sun." 

At  last  the  child  decided  to  go.  With  a  piece  of 
bread  in  his  pocket  he  left  Milan  one  day  by  the  Arco 
della  Pace,  and  set  forth  along  the  high  road.  "  I 
remember  it  was  a  hot,  airless  day ;  but  all  that  light,  the 
brilliant  sun,  the  fields,  the  trees  made  me  drunk  with  a 
joy  that  lifted  me  up  as  though  I  had  wings  ;  still,  at 
times,  my  thoughts  would  return  involuntaril)-  to  the 
little  landing,  to  my  sister,  and  in  my  heart  I  felt  pangs 
as  of  remorse.  But  I  walked  on  and  on,  nibbling  my 
bread  and  stopping  to  drink  at  streams  and  springs  ; 
I  passed  through  several  villages,  in  which  I  did  not 
notice  anything  particular."  The  child  wanderer  walked 
on    across    the    burning    Lombard    plain    until     ni^ht- 
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fall,  when  a  thunderstorm  seemed  imminent,  and  he 
was  afraid.  "At  last  I  lay  down  by  the  road-side,  leaning 
against  a  tree  trunk,  and  I  know  not  what  happened 
then,  but  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  at  once,  for  I 
remembered  nothing  more  until  some  time  after  I  felt 
myself  being  shaken  and  lifted  up.  I  awoke  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment.  I  tried  to  open  my  eyes,  but  a  light  from 
a  lamp  was  so  close  to  my  face  that  I  could  not  do  so. 
At  first  I  did  not  understand  what  was  happening  ;  I 
felt  dripping  wet,  as  though  I  had  been  fished  out  of  a 
ditch.  '  Yes,'  said  a  gruft"  voice ;  '  can't  you  see  what 
faces  he  is  making  ?  He  wants  to  open  his  eyes.'  At 
that  moment  I  remembered  ever)-thing  ;  I  wriggled  out 
of  the  arms  of  my  captors  and  looked  at  them.  Two  men 
were  before  me ;  one  was  old,  and  carried  a  large 
umbrella,  the  other,  who  was  much  younger,  held  a 
lantern;  a  cart  was  outlined  in  the  darkness  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  They  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and 
asked  me  a  host  of  questions — who  I  was,  whither  I  was 
going,  how  I  came  to  be  there.  I  answered  that  I  came 
from  Milan,  and  that  I  intended  to  go  to  France  on  foot. 
They  told  me  that  by  that  road  I  should  never  get  there, 
that  I  had  better  go  home  with  them,  when  they  would 
dry  me  and  give  me  a  warm  bed.  They  put  me  into  the 
cart,  replaced  the  lantern,  climbed  in  themselves,  whipped 
up  the  horse,  and  drove  off.  The  road  was  black,  the 
wind  howled,  and  the  rain  had  almost  ceased.  By  the 
feeble  light  of  the  lantern  I  could  see  the  horse,  a  sorry 
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jade,  to  whom  trotting  was  a  serious  effort,  emanating  a 
whitish  vapour  like  a  fog.  I  was  comfortably  cuddled  up 
in  a  hamper  ;  after  having  looked  all  around  me  I  gazed 
at  the  old  man,  whose  face  I  could  see  distinctly  ;  he 
seemed  to  be  a  good  old  man,  and  I  felt  reassured, 
thinking  that  he  could  do  me  no  harm.  I  remember  that 
after  looking  at  him  for  some  time  his  head  seemed  ta 
grow  wonderfully  large,  so  large  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  by  a  human  body  ;  and  I  fell  asleep  again. 

"  When  I  awoke  I  found  myself  in  a  little  cot,  half 
undressed ;  a  short  stout  woman  was  taking  off  my  shoes. 
I  gazed  around.  I  was  in  a  large  room  ;  in  the  middle  of 
it  there  was  a  table  at  which  the  old  man  and  the  young 
one  who  had  picked  me  up  were  seated,  eating  out  of  a 
black  earthenware  bowl.  The  woman  took  off  my  shirt, 
which  was  as  wet  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  water,  and 
then  left  the  bed  and  turned  to  the  men,  saying :  '  See, 
the  boy  is  awake  ;  he  is  so  thin  that  I  am  afraid  to  touch 
him.'  Then  from  a  rope  stretched  across  the  fireplace 
she  took  a  shirt  and  put  it  on  to  me,  nice  and  warm,  and 
asked  me  my  name.  Then  she  lifted  me  up  in  her  arms 
and  placed  me  on  a  chair  near  the  fire.  She  hung  my 
wet  clothes  on  the  rope  to  dry,  and  brought  me  a  plate 
of  hot  soup  made  of  rice  and  beans,  which  I  ate  greedily. 
By  this  time  the  two  men,  having  finished  their  meal, 
came  near  the  fire,  and  together  with  the  woman  began  to 
question  me,  speaking  kindly."  The  child  told  them  his 
story,  and  they  began  to  discuss  how  best  to  send  him 
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back  to  his  sister  the  next  day.  But  he  told  them  that  if 
they  brought  him  back  to  Milan  he  would  run  away  the 
day  after.  "  Seeing  my  obstinacy,  they  said  :  '  We  shall 
keep  you  here,  poor  little  waif ;  you  need  sunlight  ;  but 
we  are  not  rich,  so  that  if  you  really  want  to  stay  you 
must  make  yourself  useful  in  some  way.'  I  promised  to 
do  all  that  they  would  wish  me  to  do.  The  following 
day  the  woman  cut  my  long  thick  locks,  which  came  down 
to  my  shoulders.  I  remember  her  saying  to  another 
woman  who  was  looking  on  :  '  This  boy  has  more  hair  on 
his  head  than  all  of  us  put  together.'  The  other  looked 
at  me  and  said  :  '  His  profile  is  like  that  of  a  son  of 
the  King  of  France.'  That  day  I  became  a  swine-'herd  ; 
I  was  barely  seven  years  old." 

We  have  given  these  pages  of  early  recollections 
almost  in  full,  as  they  show  what  things  made  most 
impression  on  Segantini  in  his  childhood ;  they  are 
the  things  which  afterwards  became  the  chief  features 
of  his  pictures.  Light  and  colour  he  yearned  for  most 
passionately,  and  these  he  enjoyed  most  when  he  could 
see  them.  The  language  he  uses  is  so  quaint  and 
simple,  almost  Biblical,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
render  it  as  closely  as  possible. 

With  these  kindly  contadini  he  remained  some  two 
or  three  years.  He  lived  the  life  of  the  fields  and  of 
the  peasantry  ;  he  shared  their  sorrows  and  their  joys. 
Here  his  artistic  tendencies  were  first  manifested.  He 
tells  how  he  was   induced   to  attempt  to  draw.     "The 
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first  time  that  I  took  up  a  pencil  to  draw  was  when  I 
heard  a  mother  sobbing  over  her  dead  child,  saying  : 
'  Oh  that  I  had  but  her  portrait,  she  was  so  beautiful ! '  " 
Those  words  roused  in  the  child  a  desire  to  draw  a 
portrait  of  the  dead  girl  for  her  mother.  It  must 
indeed  have  been  a  strange  picture,  although  no  more 
beautiful  impulse  to  draw  than  this  one  could  be  aroused 
in  an  artist.  What  the  drawing  was  like,  and  what 
became  of  it,  Segantini  himself  did  not  know.  It  is 
also  probable  that  he  amused  himself  in  his  spare 
moments  by  drawing  the  things  he  saw  around  him — 
the  pigs,  the  sheep,  the  cattle,  and  the  peasants  ;  but 
the  story  of  his  being  discovered  drawing  animals  on 
a  stone  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  thus  revealing  his 
genius  to  some  connoisseur,  is  in  all  probability  nothing 
more  than  a  Giottoesque  reminiscence. 

A  few  years  later  Segantini  left  his  kind  friends 
on  their  Lombard  farm  and  returned  to  Milan,  partly 
from  a  desire  to  see  his  sister  again,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
because  he  wished  to  have  better  opportunities  of 
developing  his  talent.  His  destiny  proved  irresistible, 
and  obliged  him  to  leave  his  humble  occupation  and 
devote  himself  to  art. 

We  next  find  him  studying  ornamental  drawing 
at  the  Brera  evening  school.  By  day  he  worked  for 
a  living,  though  how  he  managed  to  live  at  all  is  not 
clear.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  few  drawing  lessons, 
for  which  he  was  paid   a   wretched   pittance.     He  was, 
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in  fact,  so  poor  that  he  could  not  even  aftbrd  to  buy 
himself  a  box  of  colours.  For  a  time  he  was  even 
shut  up  in  the  Patronato  for  abandoned  children. 
Having  been  found  wandering  about  alone  with  no 
\dsible  means  of  subsistence,  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
police  and  shut  up  in  the  reformatory,  whence  he  escaped 
after  a  few  months,  was  recaptured  some  days  later, 
and  detained  there  for  two  years  (until  1873).  He  was 
made  to  work  as  a  cobbler,  but  he  was  allowed  to  do 
some  drawing  as  well.  Some  of  his  early  attempts 
are  still  kept  in  the  Patronato,  among  which  is  a  portrait 
of  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Humbert,  together  with 
three  of  his  Brera  medals,  given  by  him  in  pawn  for 
some  money  when  he  left.* 

His  thoughts  during  this  first  stage  of  his  career  may 
be  given  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  It  was  a  festa.  With  my  elbows  on  the  sill  of  my 
garret  window,  I  was  looking  out  o\er  the  roofs  and 
towers  of  Milan  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  For 
some  days  I  had  felt  an  undefined  loneliness.  I  was 
nineteen.  An  ardent  desire  for  love  was  burning  in  my 
brain. 

"  On  that  day  I  had  listened  to  an  instrumental 
concert,  and  the  music  had  e.xcited  my  thoughts  to  flights 
of  almost  drunken  fancy,  in  which  forms  of  beauty 
twined  and  intertwined  in  rhythmic  movement,  faded  like 
smoke-wreaths,  vanished  in   a    rain  of  roses  ...   I  was 

*  "Giovanni  Scgantini,"  by  I'liiuo  Levi,  Koine,  1900. 
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lulled  in  a  dream  of  love.  When  I  went  out  into  the  air 
I  felt  exalted.  A  smile  shone  upon  my  face.  The  faces 
I  saw  seemed  only  kindly  ones.  ...  In  this  condition 
of  mind  I  visited  an  exhibition  of  modern  art.  The 
paintings  seemed  insignificant,  mute.  They  had  no 
power  to  hold  my  thoughts.  They  were  the  work  of 
men  who  had  seen  things  and  copied  them  on  canvas. 
One,  a  landscape,  in  broad  brush-work,  seemed  to  please 
the  people  about  it.  I  saw  nothing  particular  beyond  the 
broad  brush  strokes.  For  these  people,  then,  I  thought, 
the  beauty  of  painting  lies  in  painting  with  a  big  brush. 

"  Thinking  of  all  that,  I  found  the  light  was  failing 
and  the  lamps  were  lighting  down  the  street.  .  .  .  That 
night  I  told  a  friend,  a  student  of  sculpture  at  the 
Academy,  that  the  exhibition  had  not  pleased  me.  He 
smiled  with  compassion,  and  told  me  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  art.  .  .  .  We  parted  wnth  some  coldness.  .  .  . 

"  The  next  day  I  entered  the  elementary  figure  class 
at  the  Academy,  where  I  was  already  taking  the  evening 
course  of  ornament.  I  remained  there  a  few  months, 
long  enough  to  convince  me  of  the  uselessness  of 
academic  instruction  for  those  born  with  a  soul  for  art ; 
of  the  damage  the  academies  do  to  real  art  in  turning  out 
a  lot  of  painters  who  are  not  artists."* 

His  first  box  of  colours  was  given  to  him,  after  he 
had  studied  two  years  at  the  Brera,  by  Signor  Bernacchi, 
one  of  his  professors.     He  then  determined  to  become  a 

'■'■  The  Studio,  August  16,  1897. 
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painter  and  not  a  mere  draughtsman.  While  at  the 
Accademia  he  showed  himself  an  innovator  and  refused 
to  be  hide-bound  by  academic  rules,  and  was  consequently 
not  regarded  with  favour  by  his  teachers.  With  his 
originality  and  independent  spirit  the  classical  teaching 
of  the  Accademia  must  have  been  most  uncongenial  to 
him.  All  through  his  life  he  remained  convinced  of 
the  uselessness  of  teaching  art,  and,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  note,  he  often  wrote  and  spoke  on  the  subject 
with  vehemence.  When  on  the  occasion  of  a  little 
exhibition  of  the  pupils'  drawings  his  own  work  was 
badly  hung,  he  flew  into  a  passion  and  destroyed  it.  On 
meeting  the  artist  Bertini,  to  whom  he  attributed  the 
slight,  perhaps  wrongly,  he  looked  daggers  at  him,  and 
bursting  with  rage  he  shook  a  lamp-post  so  violently 
that  he  broke  the  glass.  He  then  left  the  Academy  and 
went  to  return  to  work  on  his  own  account.*  The  same 
spirit  of  opposition  to  academical  instruction  prompted 
him  some  years  later  to  refuse  the  diploma  of  honorary 
associate  conferred  on  him  by  the  same  institution. 

It  is  said  that  while  studying  at  the  Academy  he 
worked  in  the  studio  of  a  painter  of  church  banners  ;  the 
latter  once  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  as 
great  an  artist  as  his  master,  to  which  Segantini  replied 
"  Hang  myself!  "t  A  grocer  of  his  acquaintance  gave  him 
his  first  oil  colours  to  paint  a  sign  for  him.  He  wished 
to  use  what  was  left  of  the  colours  to  paint  a  picture. 

"  Levi's  "  Giovanni  Segantini,"  p.  7. 

t  S.  C.  de  Soissons  in  The  Dome,  April,  1895. 
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Not  being  able  to  buy  a  canvas,  he  prepared  one  for 
himself.  This  he  did  by  dipping  a  sugar  bag  in  oil  and 
stretching  it  on  a  frame.  On  it  he  painted  his  first  oil 
picture,  which  was  the  "  Choir  of  the  Church  of  Sant' 
Antonio."*  With  this  picture  he  initiated  the  first 
phase  of  his  art,  and  it  at  once  proved  him  to  be  a 
remarkable  artist.  It  represents  the  interior  of  a  choir 
with  carved  stalls  and  high  wainscotting.  A  choir-boy  in 
a  white  surplice  stands  before  a  lectern,  and  high  up  on 
the  left  is  a  large  window  whence  the  sunlight  pours 
in.  It  is  said  that  Segantini  in  painting  this  picture 
discovered  that  the  secret  of  obtaining  light  lay  in 
dividing  the  colours,  i.e.,  in  putting  them  on  to  the  canvas 
side  by  side  so  as  to  let  them  blend  in  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  instead  of  mixing  them  on  the  palette.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  light  was  exceptionally  vivid,  owing  to 
this  method.  One  of  the  artist's  fellow-students  wrote 
of  it :  "It  was  at  once  noticed  that  from  that  painted 
window  the  light  really  poured  in.  At  that  time  he 
(Segantini)  certainly  did  not  know  that  there  was  a 
scientific  theory  of  divisionism,  and  in  fact  no  one  had 
as  yet  attempted  that  method  in  painting."! 

Segantini  did  not  paint  in  that  way,  so  to  speak,  on 
principle.  He  merely  found  that  he  could  thus  obtain 
certain  effects  which  were  otherwise  unobtainable.  But 
he  had  not  yet  elaborated  the  system,  this  attempt  being 
only  an  experiment.     In  many  of  the  pictures  he  painted 

*  S.  C.  de  Soissons  in  The  Dome,  April,  1895. 

t  T.  Bresciani,  "  Giovanni  Segantini,"  Arco,  1900. 
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subsequently,  divisionism  was  practically  discarded  ;  he 
did  not  again  take  it  up  and  perfect  it  until  many  years 
later.  This  is  what  he  wrote  with  regard  to  the  question  : 
"  During  this  time  I  painted  my  first  picture  in  oils, 
'The  Choir  of  the  Church  of  Sant'  Antonio.'  I  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  produce  a  work  of  art,  but  only  to  try 
my  strength  in  painting.  Through  an  open  window,  a 
torrent  of  light  fell  upon  the  carved  stalls  of  the  choir. 
In  endeavouring  to  paint  this  effect,  I  found  that  mixing 
the  colours  on  the  palette  gave  me  neither  light  nor 
reality,  but  that  by  using  them  pure,  and  laying  them 
side  by  side  on  the  canvas,  in  the  quantities  I  should 
have  used  in  mixing  them  upon  my  palette,  and  thus 
leaving  the  eye,  looking  at  the  painting  from  a  distance, 
to  blend  them  together,  gave  an  effect  of  more  air,  more 
light,  and  consequently  of  more  reality.  This  secret,  now 
a  proven  fact,  had  been  perceived  by  painters  of  all  times 
and  all  countries,  the  first  of  whom  was  Fra  Angelico. 
It  came  to  mc  through  my  loving  and  earnest  study 
of  nature,  and  as  something  personal  and  individual.". 

Divisionism  never  became  a  mannerism  with  him,  for 
no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  neither  divisionism  nor 
"  pointillism,"  or  any  other  "  ism  "  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
produce  a  good  picture. 

"I  do  not  know  anything,"  he  wrote,  "for  which  I 
feel  a  greater  repugnance  than  for  so-called  scientific 
systems  materially  applied  to  art.  Art  should  certainly 
not  reject  the  discoveries  of  science ;   but  it  should,  by 
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their  means,  find  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  translate 
them,  through  nature,  into  a  picture.  Otherwise  it 
will  not  be  an  achievement  of  art  ;  it  will  remain  an 
achievement  of  science."" 

This  picture  was  painted  in  1879,  and  exhibited  at 
the  Brera,  where  the  artist  obtained  a  silver  medal.  Its 
striking  qualities  attracted  the  attention  of  Signor  Vittore 
Grubicy,  the  artist  and  art-critic,  who  became  Segantini's 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  for  many  years  ;  although, 
during  the  last  phase  of  his  career,  they  disagreed  on 
many  questions  connected  with  art. 

Other  pictures  followed  in  quick  succession,  in  which 
Segantini  felt  his  \\-ay ;  now  trying  one  style  of  work, 
now  another,  seeking  to  discover  in  which  direction  his 
real  vocation  lay.  "  La  Falconiera,"  "  Un  Prode  " — a 
strange  painting  of  a  dead  hero  lying  naked  on  his  back, 
seen  in  a  curious  but  cleverly  executed  perspective — 
"Piccole  Stalle,"  "La  Ninetta  dal  Verzee "  (a  fish-\\ife), 
"La  Castellana,"  and  some  studies  in  still  life,  are  the 
chief  paintings  of  this  period.  In  most  of  these  early 
attempts  there  is  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  figures.  An 
exception  is  a  diptych,  called  "  Sacred  Art."  In  the 
left-hand  panel  ("  Allora  ")  there  is  a  monk  painting  a 
Holy  Family,  while  another  is  looking  on  at  his  work. 
Both  seem  to  be  in  rapt  devotion.  In  the  right-hand 
panel  ("  Oggi ")  there  is  a  man  attached  to  a  cross,  as 
a  model  for  a  crucifixion.     The  artist  and  another  man 

■^  The  Dome,  April,  1899. 
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are  looking  at  the  picture  on  the  easel,  in  company 
with  two  women.  Both  panels  have  become  very  dark 
and  discoloured.  In  subject  and  in  treatment  this 
somewhat  ambitious  composition  is  very  different  from 
all  Segantini's  other  pictures.  It  is  a  not  particularly 
happy  attempt  in  a  line  more  successfully  followed  by 
artists  of  the  French  school.  Of  his  attempts  at  portrait 
painting  none  are  in  any  way  remarkable.  It  was  a 
style  of  work  to  which  he  did  not  devote  himself  until 
several  years  later,  and  even  then  he  did  not  become 
a  regular  portrait  painter. 

Most  of  these  works  are  strikingly  realistic,  and 
show  a  latent  power  in  the  artist  which  was,  at  that 
time,  still  undeveloped.  Some  few  critics  and  friends 
already  divined  that  Segantini  would  some  day  achieve 
great  things.  Signor  Grubicy  summed  up  his  work 
as  follows  : — 

"Thinking  over  this  first  part  of  your  work,  I  find 
that  your  powerful  and  bellicose  nature,  which  pressed 
you  onward,  and  also  your  financial  difficulties,  distracted 
you  from  the  pure  and  simple  study  of  nature."  He  also 
criticised  the  darkness  of  his  colouring,  caused  partly  by 
the  colours  he  used,  and  partly  by  the  research  after  vivid 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 

Segantini  himself  wrote  : — 

"At  this  time  Tranquillo  Cremona  (the  head  of  the 
Lombard  school  of  painting)  died,  much  lamented  by 
the  younger  men,  who  worshipped  him.     Mos6   Bianchi 
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of  Monza  succeeded  him.  From  the  Brera  school  came 
forth  artists  full  of  promise,  who  seemed  to  herald  a  true 
renaissance  of  Lombard  art.  I  looked  upon  this 
movement  without  taking  part  in  it." 

For  a  few  years  Segantini  continued  to  live  in  Milan, 
working  hard,  and  with  a  certain  measure  of  success. 
But  life  in  this  city  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  genre  subjects 
and  still  life  studies  were  not  the  true  channels  into 
which  his  talent  was  destined  to  flow.  He  now  felt  an 
irresistible  longing,  as  he  had  felt  when  a  child,  for  green 
fields  and  blue  skies  and  nature.  He  left  the  dull,  foggy 
city  in  the  plain,  and  retired  into  the  Brianza,  a  fertile 
district  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  a 
land  of  villas  and  gardens,  of  rich  soil,  and  grain  and 
wine.  "  I  withdrew,"  he  wrote,  "  among  the  hills  and 
lakes  of  the  Brianza,  convinced  that  painting  could  not 
be  limited  to  colour  for  colour's  sake,  but  that  it  could,  if 
put  to  good  use,  express  feelings  of  love,  of  sorrow,  of 
pleasure,  and  of  sadness.  When  I  was  settled  in  the 
Brianza,  however,  I  did  not  study  these  ideas  of  mine 
on  the  expressive  harmony  of  colouring,  but  I  tried  to 
reproduce  the  feelings  I  felt,  especially  at  twilight,  when 
my  soul  was  filled  with  sweet  melancholy.  This  lasted 
from  1882  to  1886."* 

From  this  moment  Segantini's  real  artistic  career  may 
be  said  to  begin. 

*  Domcnico  Tumiati's  article  on  Segantini  in  L' Arte,  Rome,  1898,  p.  304. 
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CHAPTER    II 

IN     THE     BRIANZA 

IN  1882  Giovanni  Segantini  left  the  noisy  city  in 
which  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and 
went  into  the  country.  He  first  settled  at 
Pusiano,  not  far  from  Como,  where  he  rented  a 
villa  ;  and  there  he  took  his  young  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
just  been  married.  She  was  the  sister  of  his  friend  the 
artist.  Carlo  Bugatti.  Here  he  began  to  study  nature  in 
all  its  forms,  and  the  life  of  the  peasants.  The  latter 
for  some  years  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  his  paintings. 
What  makes  his  scenes  of  peasant  life  so  real  is  that  they 
were  painted  as  it  were  from  within,  on  a  level  with  his 
own  subjects.  He  was  no  mere  amateur  observing  peasant 
life  from  outside.  The  blood  of  country  folk  flowed  in  his 
veins,  and  now  he  once  more  lived  among  them,  leading 
their  life,  watching  their  toils  day  by  day,  sharing  their 
joys  and  their  sorrows  as  he  had  done  in  his  child- 
hood. In  the  second  phase  of  the  Brianza  period  he 
devoted  himself  more  thoroughly  to  the  study  of  nature 
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pure  and  simple,  and  painted  pictures  in  which  figure 
was  not  the  chief  element.  Now  Segantini  begins  really 
to  develop.  Hitherto  he  had  been  feeling  his  way  in  the 
dark,  but  now  he  sees  in  nature  and  in  the  life  of  the 
fields  his  first  goal. 

This  period  of  Segantini's  art  has  by  some  been 
called  the  Millet  period,  and  his  work  has  been  often 
compared  with  that  of  the  great  French  artist.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  certain  outward  resemblance  between 
the  two  painters,  but  it  is  owed  more  to  the  fact  that 
both  artists  lived  in  the  country  amid  peasants,  and  that 
both  were  subjected  to  the  same  impressions,  rather  than 
to  the  fact  that  the  one  imitated  or  was  directly  influenced 
by  the  other.  Segantini,  as  we  have  said,  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  other  artists  and  of  their  work.  He  had,  of 
course,  seen  the  Brera  gallery,  but  the  influence  of  Luini 
on  him  must  indeed  have  been  slight.  He  had  never 
seen  the  great  picture  galleries  of  Rome  or  Florence,  or  of 
foreign  cities.  The  modern  schools,  save  for  an  occasional 
picture  in  some  small  exhibition  in  Milan,  were  also  un- 
known to  him.  He  had  seen  the  work  of  Cremona,  and 
of  the  other  artists  of  the  modern  Lombard  school,  but 
they  scarcely  exercised  any  influence  whatever  on  him. 
He  had  never  seen  one  of  Millet's  pictures,  and  knew  his 
work  only  through  a  collection  of  engravings  sent  to  him 
by  Signor  Grubicy.  He  painted  the  same  subjects  as 
Millet,  and  consequently  his  paintings  do  remind  us  of 
Millet's.     He  found  out  for  himself  many  of  the  truths 
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first  discovered  by  the  Barbizon  impressionists.  But  he 
went  even  further  than  they  did.  Where  they  suggested 
and  hinted,  he  unhesitatingly  marched  forward  and 
innovated.  As  M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  rightly 
observes,*  the  Barbizon  impressionist  school  marks  a 
great  progress  in  landscape  painting,  but  it  seems  unable 
to  produce  anything  but  studies.  They  are  beautiful 
studies,  masterpieces  in  their  way,  but  they  are  not 
pictures.  "  They  have  achieved  one  of  the  desiderata  of 
the  eye  that  loves  to  see  light  vibrating,  but  none  of 
the  others — plasticity  of  form  in  living  creatures  and 
inanimate  objects.  Consequently  they  make  but  a 
transitory  impression  on  us."  But  Segantini,  while  he 
appreciates  the  importance  of  light,  is  gifted  with  a  genius 
for  composition,  and  he  has  mastered  the  technique  of 
the  line  and  of  the  mass.  Although  the  first  impression 
we  receive  from  his  pictures  is  one  of  light,  shimmering, 
vibrating  light,  he  has  not  sacrificed  form  to  it.  His 
figure  drawing,  although  simple,  is  masterly  and  powerful, 
and  his  composition  is  full  of  deep  poetical  feeling. 
Segantini  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  heir  to  the 
French  impressionists,  not  because  he  imitated  them,  but 
because  he  realised  some  of  their  discoveries,  having  been 
subjected  to  the  same  influences,  and  carried  them 
further  on. 

In    the    pictures    Segantini    painted    in    the    Brianza 
that  feeling  of  sadness  which  was   to   be   the  key-note 

■   Revue  lies  Deux  Mondes,  April  15,  i8<;8. 
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of  all  his  work  first  makes   its  appearance.     It  was  the 
sadness   born   of  his   dreary   childhood,    of  the   deadly 
monotony  of  those  endless  grey  days  in  the  Milan  garret. 
In  the  first  flush  of  youth  and  life,  when   he  began  to 
paint  and  was  conscious  of  his  own  power,  the  element 
of  sadness   was   for  the  moment  obscured.     But  when 
he  went  into  the  country  and  watched  the  toiling  lives 
of  the  peasants,  it  reappeared,  never  again  to  leave  him. 
The  hill  country  of  Northern   Italy  is  rich  and  fertile, 
but  the  peasants  are  poor.     Their  life  is  one  long  toil, 
and    there   is    much   sadness    in    their   existence.      This 
note   is   expressed   by   Segantini  in  a   curious    manner. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  nearly  all  his  Brianza  paintings 
the    heads    of    the   figures   are   slightly    bent    forward. 
Sometimes    his    peasants   are   bending   down    to    their 
work,  as  in  the    "Potato  Harvest,"    in  "The  Toiler  of 
the  Earth,"  in  "  The  Shepherd's   Income,"  in   "  Sheep- 
shearing,"  in  all  of  which  man  is  seen  earning  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.     Or  again  the  figure  is  bent 
low  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  burden,  as   in  "  The 
Last  Task   of  the    Day,"  in   which   an    old    peasant   is 
walking  down  a  hill-side  almost  bent  double  by  a  burden 
of  firewood   which    he   is  carrying ;    he    is    followed  by 
a  few  sheep,  the  background  is  lit  up  by  the  last  rays 
of  a  pale  sunset.     In  others,   Segantini's  subjects  bend 
their  heads  down  in  utter  weariness  after  the  day's  work 
is   done,    as    in    "  Sad    Hours."     This    too   is   a   sunset 
scene  ;  a  girl  is  sitting  bent  over  a  fire  watching  a  vessel 
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boiling.  She  is  at  rest  after  the  day's  work  is  done, 
and  wrapt  in  sad  thought.  Opposite  to  her  is  a  cow 
lowing,  and  behind  a  flock  of  sheep  is  returning  to  the 
fold.  In  the  distance  are  the  low  hills  of  the  Brianza. 
All  is  peace  and  rest,  and  melancholy  is  in  the  air- 
This  attitude  is  also  expressive  of  resignation  and 
religious  faith,  a  religion  of  humility  and  sadness  which 
is  that  of  the  Lombard  contadino.  This  note  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  beautiful  "  Ave  Maria  a  Trasbordo," 
a  composition  of  which  Segantini  painted  several 
versions. 

A  second  motif  is  that  of  sympathy  between  men  and 
the  lower  animals.  Segantini  has  painted  a  large  number 
of  pictures  in  which  this  note  is  expressed.  The  simplest 
form  of  expressing  it  is  that  of  a  flock  of  sheep  with  their 
shepherd  or  shepherdess.  Such  a  picture  is  "  Gregge  in 
Cammino  "  ;  another  is  his  "  Moonlight  Effect,"  a  flock 
of  sheep  trotting  along  a  road  at  night  with  a  shepherdess. 
The  painting  is  instinct  with  the  sympathy  that  exists 
between  man  and  beast  in  that  lowly  sphere  of  life.  The 
long  wearisome  march  during  the  hot  day  or  the  chilly 
night,  the  monotonous  tinkling  of  the  bells,  the  girl's  head 
bent  down  like  that  of  her  charges — all  is  expressive  of 
that  common  feeling  of  sympathy.  The  sheep  are  outlined 
in  white  light,  and  they  cast  long  black  shadows  on  the 
road.  The  procession  extends  into  the  background  of 
the  picture,  and  disappears  round  the  bank  in  a  sea  of 
curved  backs.     The  sheep  in  all   these  pictures,  like  the 
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human  beings,  are  humble  and  poor.  There  is  but  little 
resemblance  between  them  and  plump,  well-fed  English 
or  Scotch  sheep.  They  are  thin  and  small,  and  when 
they  are  shorn  they  look  miserable  indeed. 

The  other  manner  of  expressing  this  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy is  through  the  sentiment  of  motherly  love.  Mother- 
hood in  Segantini's  eyes  was  always  the  most  sacred 
and  pure  thing  in  the  world.  He  had  himself  lost  his 
mother  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  those  dreary  years  of 
childhood  in  Milan  he  must  have  often  felt  the  want 
of  a  mother's  tender  care.  He  painted  a  whole  series  of 
pictures  of  maternal  love,  beginning  with  these  scenes 
of  peasant  life  in  the  Brianza,  and  ending  up  with  the 
most  obscure  symbolic  compositions  of  his  last  phase. 
In  his  work  motherly  love  is  not  only  the  love  of  the 
mother  for  her  child,  or  that  of  the  sheep  for  her  lamb, 
but  it  extends  further,  to  the  love  of  the  shepherdess  for 
her  sheep,  and  to  the  higher  love  of  Providence  for  all  the 
creatures  of  the  earth.  There  is  one  little  painting  of 
Segantini's  called  "  Uno  di  Piu  "  ("  One  More  "),  which 
expresses,  I  think,  this  feeling  of  motherhood  as  a  bond 
of  sympathy  between  man  and  beast  more  beautifully 
than  any  of  his  other  works.  A  storm-swept  sky,  and 
drenching  rain,  the  usual  flock  of  sheep  walking  along  the 
usual  high  road,  and  the  ground  is  churned  up  by  the 
violent  rain.  But  a  lamb  has  just  been  born  on  the 
march  ;  the  shepherdess  has  gathered  it  up,  and  is  carr)ing 
it  in  her  arms  with  infinite  tenderness,  and  is   sheltering 
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it  from  the  rain  under  her  broad  umbrella.  The  mother 
is  trotting  by  her  side,  looking  up  at  her  offspring  in 
wonderment,  not  quite  sure  whether  to  be  sorry  at  having 
it  taken  from  her,  or  glad  that  it  is  being  so  well  cared 
for.  A  pale  light  passes  through  the  umbrella  on  to  the 
backs  of  the  sheep,  imparting  to  them  a  faint  greenish 
hue.  The  whole  composition  is  full  of  pathos,  and 
bespeaks  a  feeling  of  the  widest  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness. It  is  the  symbol  of  birth  in  times  of  storm  and 
stress,  of  the  struggle  for  life  in  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. 

Another  variation  of  the  same  theme  is  "The  Two 
Mothers."  A  woman  is  hurr)ang  homewards  with  her 
child.  By  her  side  is  a  sheep  with  its  lamb.  The  little 
party  is  walking  up  a  gentle  incline  towards  a  house  on 
the  hill.  Beyond  is  an  open  undulating  country,  and  a 
tree  near  the  house  stands  out  black  against  the  horizon. 
The  sun  has  just  set,  but  the  soft  Abendglith  remains. 
Here,  too,  there  is  the  common  bond  of  motherhood 
between  the  woman  and  the  sheep.  Both  wish  to  reach 
home  before  darkness  sets  in,  for  both  wish  to  protect 
their  offspring  from  the  chill  night  air.  Throughout  his 
career  Segantini  has  again  and  again  reverted  to  this  idea 
of  maternal  lo\'e.  The  s)^mbol,  which  in  these  earlier 
pictures  is  simple  and  natural,  afterwards  becomes  deeper 
and  more  intense,  and  one  of  the  last  pictures  of  this 
series  which  he  called  "  Mothers "  is  that  weird  and 
fantastic  composition  "The  Punishment  of  the  Wicked 
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Mothers."  No  greater  contrast  could  be  found  than 
between  the  latter  and  "  Uno  di  Piii,"  but  in  both  there 
is  the  same  Leitmotif  on  which  he  insists  with  the 
insistence  of  a  Wagner  or  a  Zola. 

A  clever  little  study  is  "  Piccole  Pecore,"  a  procession 
of  round  fluffy  sheep  under  a  storm-swept  sky.  It  is 
merely  a  sketch,  but  full  of  charm  and  feeling.  In  all 
these  paintings  there  is  a  note  of  gentle  sadness  ;  it  is 
generally  an  undefinable  sadness  at  the  sorrow  of  life, 
but  occasionally  Segantini  would  choose  some  definite 
tragedy  for  his  subject,  of  which  the  motif  is  the  cruel 
poignant  grief  caused  by  some  particular  occurrence. 
Thus  in  "The  Empty  Cradle  "  it  is  the  mother's  grief  at 
the  death  of  her  child  ;  in  "  The  Orphans  "  it  is  the 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness  and  desolation  of  the  children 
at  the  loss  of  their  mother — a  loss  which  they  only  half 
understand,  although  they  are  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
sense  of  something  that  is  gone  out  of  their  lives.  In 
this  latter  picture,  which  was  probably  inspired  by  the 
artist's  recollection  of  his  own  motherless  childhood,  a 
little  girl  is  sitting  on  a  chair — the  dead  mother's  chair — 
by  the  fireside,  with  her  little  brother  cuddled  up  in  her 
arms.  Her  head  is  bending  over  him  as  though  to 
protect  him.  The  kettle  on  the  fire  is  just  beginning  to 
boil,  but  the  orphans  are  looking  at  it  in  a  listless  way, 
as  if  they  felt  too  hopeless  and  lost  to  attend  to  the 
cares  of  daily  life.  It  is  twilight,  and  a  cold  light  is 
coming  in  from  the  window,  forming  a  contrast  with  the 
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warm  light  of  the  fire,  and  casting  a  reflection  on  the 
floor.  We  see  through  it  a  sad  sky  with  no  landscape, 
and  on  the  sill  a  flower-pot  without  flowers.  Each  object 
in  the  scene  is  in  harmony  with  every  other,  and  helps 
to  emphasise  the  feeling  of  hopeless  gloom  cast  by  the 
Great  Shadow. 

But  if  there  is  sadness  in  Segantini's  pictures  of 
peasant  life,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  resigned  sadness. 
His  peasants  feel  that  they  are  born  to  that  life  of 
ceaseless  toil,  and  regard  the  fact  merely  as  a  hard 
necessity.  There  is  no  idea  of  revolt  or  anger  against 
those  who  are  better  off  than  themselves  ;  for,  if  they  are 
poor,  at  least  Nature  is  a  kindly  mother  to  them,  and 
supplies  their  modest  wants.  There  is  not  in  them  that 
sordid  and  degrading  poverty  which  we  see  in  some  of 
Millet's  French  peasants.  In  one  of  the  latter's  pictures, 
called  "  Rest  after  Toil,"  there  is  a  single  figure  of  a 
peasant,  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  with  his  legs  wide 
apart,  staring  vacantly  before  him.  It  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  drawing,  and  in  the  man's  face  there  is  an 
expression  of  sordid  brutality  and  savagery,  engendered 
by  hard  and  hopeless  toil.  It  does  not  seem  quite  in 
harmony  with  what  we  are  told  of  the  prosperity  and 
contentedness  of  the  French  peasant  proprietor,  but,  if 
it  is  a  true  picture,  it  may  help  to  explain  those  sudden 
outbursts  of  ferocity  which  have  from  time  to  time 
drenched  the  soil  of  France  in  blood — from  the 
Jacquerie    to    the    present    day.      There    is    nothing    of 
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this  in  Segantini's  peasants,  for  cruelty  was  abhorrent 
to  him,  and  he  never  painted  it  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
rarely  found  in  the  humble  country  folk  of  Lombardy 
among  whom  he  lived.  He  did  not  paint  the  more 
violent  emotions  of  life,  neither  passionate  love,  nor 
hatred,  nor  revolt ;  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  do 
not  find  a  place  in  his  art.  This  feeling  of  resignation 
reaches  the  highest  level  of  expression  in  Segantini's 
religious  compositions.  These  do  not  correspond  with 
the  generally  accepted  idea  of  a  religious  picture.  There 
are  no  Madonnas,  nor  saints,  nor  Christs  in  this  period 
of  his  art.  He  painted  religion  in  the  expressions  and 
attitudes  of  his  contadini. 

The  first  painting  of  this  character  is  "  A  Kiss  to 
the  Cross " — a  shepherdess  who,  while  passing  with 
her  flocks  by  a  roadside  crucifix,  lifts  up  her  child 
that  it  may  kiss  the  figure  of  the  Saviour.  Another 
is  a  study,  called  "At  the  Cross,"  of  a  woman  kneel- 
ing down  before  the  cross  to  pray,  while  her  flock 
passes  onwards.  In  these  two  studies  the  religious 
observances  of  daily  life  are  represented  :  in  the  one  it  is 
the  teaching  of  religion  to  the  child,  in  the  other  it  is  the 
simple  request  for  a  blessing.  Then  came  the  "  Ave 
Maria  a  Trasbordo,"  one  of  the  artist's  most  beautiful 
pictures.  It  is  filled  with  an  intense  feeling  of  religion — 
of  religion  in  the  human  beings,  in  the  animals,  in 
nature.  There  is  the  little  lake,  one  of  the  many  lakes 
that  are  nestled  among  the  Brianza  hills,  calm  and  glassy 
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and  shimmering  in  the  evening  light.  The  scene  reminds 
one  of  Dante's  lines  : — 

Era  gia  1'  ora  che  volge  il  disio 

Ai  naviganti,  e  intenerisce  il  cuore 

Lo  di  ch'  han  detto  ai  dolci  amici  addio  ; 

E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  d'  amore 

Punge  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano 

Che  paia  il  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore. 

A  boat  is  crossing  the  water,  a  flat-bottomed  boat  with 
hoops  for  an  awning  from  side  to  side,  one  of  the  kind 
which  are  to  be  found  on  all  the  lakes  of  North  Italy.  A 
shepherd  is  rowing  in  the  bow  ;  a  woman  with  her  child 
sits  in  the  stern  ;  there  is  also  a  little  flock  of  sheep  on 
board.  Across  the  water  we  see  a  low-lying  shore,  on 
which  there  is  a  village  with  its  tall  needle-like  steeple 
pointing  up  to  heaven.  Behind  the  horizon  the  sun  is 
sinking.  There  is  a  great  depth  of  feeling  in  this  com- 
position, of  universal  religion,  and  of  peace.  It  has  been 
more  often  compared  with  Millet's  work  than  any  other  of 
Segantini's  pictures,  because  in  Millet's  "  Angelus  "  there 
is  a  somewhat  similar  idea — that  of  toil  being  interrupted 
to  listen  to  the  church  bells  calling  to  prayer.  With 
regard  to  this  comparison  M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  has 
said  : — 

"In  these  two  scenes  conceived  so  far  from  each  other 
there  is  the  same  inspiring  idea.  In  Segantini's  picture 
we  divine  that  in  the  slender  point  of  the  belfry  blooms 
the  flower  of  the  '  Angelus.'  That  is  why  the  mother 
bends  down  more  and  presses  her  child  ever  nearer  to  her 
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heart,  while  the  sky  pours  round  the  two  heads  a  wealth 
of  light  and  golden  aureoles,  and  all  things  around  loom 
so  large.  Never  more  than  in  this  picture  have  we 
realised  the  phrase  '  One  flock,  one  shepherd.'  "* 

According  to  William  Ritter,t  "the  novelty  of  the 
motif  m  Segantini's  picture  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
woman  in  the  boat  that  suggests  the  idea  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  not  the  church  steeple  ;  not  because  her  head 
is  bowed,  but  because  she  is  a  mother  and  looks  like  a 
Madonna." 

In  the  "  Ave  Maria  "  Segantini  shows  himself  to  be  a 
great  master — a  master  of  drawing,  of  composition,  and 
of  poetic  feeling.  Afterwards  he  was  to  develop  his 
colouring  and  his  light.  But  even  this  light  of  the  "Ave 
Maria,"  although  it  does  not  reach  that  perfection  and 
brilliance  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  Alpine  work,  is 
vivid  and  powerful.  The  manner  in  which  he  outlines 
the  backs  of  the  sheep  in  curved  lines  of  light  shows  his 
ever-growing  force  in  that  direction.  But  it  is  above  all 
the  sentiment  which  stamps  this  as  the  work  of  a  true 
artist.  The  woman  and  the  man  in  the  bows  both  bend 
their  heads  as  the  evensong  is  tolled  forth,  and  from  their 
lips  we  can  almost  hear  the  whispered  words  "  Ave 
Maria,  gratia  plena." 

Segantini  painted  the  "Ave  Maria"  at  Pusiano  in 
1882,  when  he  was  but  twenty-five  years  old.  He  sent  it 
to  an  exhibition  at  Milan,  when  it  was  rejected,  but  it 

■   Revue  des  Deux  MoncUs,  April  15,  1898. 
f  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  April  i,  1898. 
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was  accepted  and  exhibited  in  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition 
of  1883,  and  greatly  admired,  the  artist  receiving  the  gold 
medal  for  it. 

About  this  time  Segantini  made  one  or  two  attempts 
in  a  somewhat  different  direction.  One  was  a  little 
picture  called  "  The  Bird's  Nest."  Two  nuns  in  their  big 
white  hats  are  looking  over  a  garden  wall  at  a  bird's  nest. 
A  branch  covered  with  blossoms  gives  a  decorative  note 
to  the  study.  Another  theme  is  his  "  Pifferari  in 
Brianza,"  an  interior  scene,  and  a  more  purely  genre 
subject.  A  group  of  women  attired  in  the  picturesque 
costume  of  the  Brianza  peasantry,  and  wearing  those 
curious  trophies  of  silver  pins  in  their  hair  familiar  to 
those  who  know  the  Lake  of  Como,  are  listening  to  a 
couple  of  men  playing  the  bagpipes.  There  is  a  small 
child  in  a  basket  on  the  floor,  and  some  new-born 
chickens  hopping  about.  It  is  a  typical  interior  of 
Northern  Italy,  but,  although  cleverly  executed,  it  has 
little  of  Segantini's  usual  charm.  The  note  of  sadness  is 
wanting,  and  without  it  the  artist  seems  to  lose  his 
power  to  entrance  the  spectator.  His  friend,  Sig.  Vittore 
Grubicy,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence, 
and  who  often  visited  him,  now  told  him  that  what  he 
needed  most  was  to  develop  his  colouring.  He  said  that 
although  his  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  drawing, 
composition,  and  sentiment  was  excellent,  there  was  still 
something  artificial  and  not  quite  true  to  nature  in  his 
colouring.     Hence  he  advised  him  to  devote  himself  for  a 
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time  to  the  study  of  nature  pure  and  simple,  so  as  to 
develop  his  lights  more  highly.  To  emphasise  his 
suggestions  he  sent  the  young  artist  a  collection  of 
studies  by  the  Dutch  painter  Mauve,  to  show  him  how 
much  might  be  obtained  with  the  most  simple  materials. 
Segantini  determined  to  take  his  friend's  advice,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  he  painted  a  series  of  pictures  in 
which  landscape  formed  the  most  important  element. 
But  he  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  Pusiano  and  search 
for  new  subjects.  He  rented  Carlo  Cattaneo"s  old  villa  at 
Castagnola,  where  he  stayed  some  little  time  ;  but  he 
found  the  neighbourhood  too  cultivated  and  too  thickly 
populated  for  his  taste.  So  he  filled  a  cart  with  his 
impedimenta,  and  scoured  the  country  for  a  more 
congenial  resting-place,  and  finally  decided  on  Carella, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time. 

Segantini  now  began  what  may  be  termed  the  second 
phase  of  his  Brianza  period.  Hitherto  he  had  painted 
pictures  in  which  figure  played  the  chief  part,  and 
landscape  merely  lent  its  aid  to  show  up  the  human 
beings  and  the  animals.  In  this  second  phase,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  initiated  a  series  of  pictures  painted  in 
a  broader  and  more  luminous  manner.  He  devoted 
himself  for  a  few  years  to  the  study  of  nature  alone, 
trying  to  fathom  her  innermost  recesses  and  to  wring 
from  her  her  most  hidden  secrets,  and  to  understand 
all  her  changes  of  mood.  Every  evening  at  twilight 
he  would  sit  by   the   window,   his  forehead  against  the 
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panes,  and  remain  there  gazing  at  the  sky  until  night 
fell.* 

The  first  work  of  this  series  was  "  A  Messa  Prima  " 
("  At  Early  Mass "').  It  is  an  early  morning  effect — 
a  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  a  raised  platform  on 
which  a  barocco  church  rises  with  its  columned  portico 
and  heavily  decorated  facade  of  broken  up  lines.  An 
old  priest  is  slowly  ascending  the  steps,  his  head  bent 
forward  in  meditation.  He  is  holding  his  breviar}^ 
behind  his  back,  and  is  marking  the  place  with  his  finger. 
He  is  in  no  hurry,  for  it  is  still  very  early,  the  sun 
having  only  just  risen.  Here,  too,  humble  toil  and 
burdens  patiently  borne  are  exemplified,  for  the  life  of 
the  Italian  parish  priest  in  a  remote  country  district 
is  little  less  hard  than  that  of  his  flock.  He  seems 
almost  lost  in  the  wide  flight  of  steps,  even  as  he,  the 
single  unit,  is  lost  in  the  vast  overpowering  machinery 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  picture  is  painted  in 
broad  brush  strokes  and  powerful  sweeping  outlines. 
We  realise  to  the  full  the  artist's  thorough  mastery 
over  technique.  Here  there  is  no  useless  detail,  no 
'  finnicking ' ;  all  is  stately  and  grand.  But  there  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner  the  church,  which  is  in 
sunlight,  is  shimmering  white,  and  the  details  of  the 
architecture  are  set  forth  with  the  minutest  care,  lending 
force  to  the  grey  masses  in  the  rest  of  the  painting. 

This  canvas  originally  bore  a  different  composition. 

•   Levi's  "GiovHiini  Sc-};iintiiii, "  p.  25. 
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Instead  of  the  priest  ascending  the  steps,  an  unfortunate 
girl  was  descending  them,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
It  was  called  "  Unabsolved."  But  Segantini  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  repainted  the  whole  picture 
in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears.  Afterwards  he 
made  a  second  version  of  "A  Messa  Prima"  called 
"  The  Last  Mass  " — an  evening  effect.  He  also  utilised 
the  same  mise-en-scdne  for  a  different  subject,  called 
"The  Blessing  of  the  Sheep"  (or  "St.  Sebastian's  Day"). 
A  priest  in  stole  and  surplice  is  standing  half  way  up 
the  steps  with  three  choir-boys.  Below  a  flock  of  sheep 
are  passing,  and  the  priest  reads  from  a  book  held  by 
one  of  the  boys  and  blesses  the  little  procession.  This 
blessing  of  the  sheep  on  St.  Sebastian's  Day  is  an  old 
custom  in  the  Brianza,  possibly  derived  from  the  belief 
that  St.  Sebastian's  aid  is  efficacious  against  disease. 
There  are  here  the  same  qualities  of  breadth  and  strength 
as  in  "  Early  Mass,"  while  the  row  of  picturesque 
tumble-down  houses  on  the  right  imparts  by  contrast 
an  air  of  majesty  to  the  church  on  the  left. 

The  next  picture  in  this  broader  manner  is  "La 
Tosatura  delle  Pecore"  ("Sheep-shearing").  Two  youths 
are  engaged  in  shearing  sheep  under  a  shed.  One  is 
standing  up  shearing  a  sheep's  breast,  the  other  is  seated 
on  the  ground  with  his  victim  across  his  legs.  Behind 
a  number  of  sheep  are  awaiting  their  turn  in  an 
enclosure,  and  watching  the  proceedings  with  an  air  of 
dreamy  indifference.      All  round  are  masses  of  browny- 
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white  wool.  The  overhanging  roof  of  the  shed  comes 
low  down,  leaving  only  a  narrow  belt  of  brilliant  morning 
sky  between  itself  and  the  horizon  of  hills.  The  backs 
of  the  sheep  are  sketched  out  in  wav)'^  lines  of  light,  in 
Segantini's  favourite  manner.  There  is,  too,  that  same 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  kindliness  between  the  shearers 
and  the  shorn  that  subsists  in  other  pictures  between 
the  shepherd  and  the  flock.  The  shearers  are  doing  their 
work  skilfully  and  quickly,  but  taking  care  not  to  hurt 
the  sheep,  while  the  latter  seem  almost  conscious  that 
their  wool  belongs  of  right  to  their  lords  and  masters. 
The  foreground  is  of  a  thick  rich  hue,  a  mixture  of  mud 
and  wool,  forming  an  effective  ground-work  on  which  to 
place  the  figures  and  other  objects  :  it  is  a  system  often 
practised  by  this  artist.  The  dark  low  roof  and  shadowy 
interior  of  the  shed  are  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
brightly  lit  up  parts  of  the  background.  It  is  a  powerful 
study  of  light  and  shade.  Such  contrasts  had  been 
attempted  by  Segantini  ever  since  the  beginning  of  his 
career  ;  but  in  his  early  work  the  contrast  was  too 
glaring,  with  the  result  that  the  rest  of  the  picture  was 
often  sacrificed  to  it.  Now  he  had  mastered  the  difficulty, 
and  succeeded  in  producing  a  vivid  contrast  without 
disturbing  the  general  harmony.  "Sheep-shearing"  was 
exhibited  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  of  1885. 

A  variation  of  this  same  theme  is  "The  Shepherd's 
Income," — an  old  man  shearing  a  sheep.  The  com- 
position is  much  simpler  than  in  the  former  picture,  there 
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being  only  two  figures,  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep,  and 
there  is  no  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  but  the  idea  is 
the  same. 

In  this  year  Segantini  also  painted  "Alia  Stanga " 
("At  the  Tether"),  a  large  picture  which,  as  Signor  Levi 
says,  gave  the  keynote  to  this  phase  of  simple  smooth 
painting,  "  a  limpid  vision  of  true  realism."*  It  was 
executed  at  Caglio  in  the  Valassina,  and  depicts  a  local 
custom.  In  that  part  of  Lombardy  the  pasture  lands  are 
held  in  common  by  the  village  communities,  and  each 
farmer  has  his  own  tether,  round  which  his  cattle  are 
gathered  every  evening  when  they  return  from  pasture. 
In  this  painting  a  number  of  cattle  are  standing  or  lying 
down  near  the  different  staiighe  or  tethers.  A  couple  of 
milkmaids  have  come  up  to  them,  awaiting  the  hour  for 
milking  the  cows.  It  is  stormy  weather,  and  there  are 
threatening  black  clouds  in  the  sky  ;  it  is  raining  on 
the  distant  hills.  But  from  between  the  clouds  the 
sun's  rays  illumine  the  landscape  here  and  there,  making 
bright  patches  of  light.  It  may  be  sunny  and  clear  one 
moment,  pouring  with  rain  the  next,  then  cloudy  and 
muggy.  There  are  a  few  trees  scattered  about  the  plain  ; 
the  soil  is  bursting  with  richness  and  fertility.  The 
muddy  foreground  with  its  rich  vegetation  is  carefully 
drawn,  and  gives  an  air  of  solidity  and  strength  to  the 
whole  composition.  We  see  here  the  magna  parens 
frttgtim,  Satitrnia  tellns — a  soil  that  produces  without 

*  "Giovanni  Segantini,"  p.  17. 
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effort,  and  gives  of  its  wealth  without  feeling  the  loss. 
The  colour  is  laid  on  the  canvas  in  thick  broad  masses  ; 
the  outlines  are  toned  down  in  the  damp  heavy  atmos- 
phere. In  "  Alia  Stanga,"  Segantini  shows  that  he  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  nature,  and  of  the  sudden 
variations  of  atmospheric  effects  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  Prealpi  of  Bergamo  and  Como.  After  having  been 
exhibited  at  Amsterdam  in  1887  and  at  Bologna,  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Italian  Government  for  the  sum  of 
20,000  lire  (;^8oo),  and  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Rome.  It  is  the  only  picture  by  Segantini  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  public  picture  gallery  in  Italy.  This  success 
did  much  to  encourage  Segantini,  and  enhance  his 
reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  picture  is 
perhaps  the  most  typical  work  of  the  second  phase  of  the 
artist's  Brianza  manner. 

After  having  spent  four  years  in  the  Brianza,  never 
stopping  for  long  in  any  particular  place,  he  felt  that  he 
had  exhausted  all  the  motifs  which  that  district  could 
afford,  and  that  were  he  to  stay  on  longer  he  would 
merely  repeat  himself.  He  also  felt  an  irresistible  long- 
ing to  go  to  a  higher  land,  to  see  nature  where  she  was 
grandest  and  most  mighty,  and  to  be  alone  with  her. 
His  energy  drove  him  ever  further  and  ever  higher  to 
where  he  could  develop  his  art  more  thoroughly.  He 
longed  for  a  new  and  clearer  atmosphere.  So  he  left  the 
Prealpi  and  the  Brianza,  and  wandered  forth  into  the 
Alpine  valleys  in  search  of  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 
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He  went  with  his  wife  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Val  Seriana,  and  then  over  an  extremely  difficult  mountain 
pass  he  descended  into  the  Valtellina.  Thence  they  went 
up  the  Val  di  Livigno  to  the  village  of  Livigno,  one  of 
the  highest  inhabited  spots  in  Europe,  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Bernina  Pass,  and  north-west  of 
Bormio,  in  Italian  territory.  The  place  would  have 
suited  Segantini,  as  the  scenery  was  just  what  he  was 
seeking  for.  But  he  found  that  it  was  a  land  "where 
every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile."  The 
natives  proved  most  hostile,  and  because  the  artist  and 
his  wife  did  not  attend  Mass  the  day  after  they  arrived, 
things  were  made  so  unpleasant  for  them  that  they  were 
obliged  to  leave,  almost  to  fly.  The  Segantinis  went 
ov-er  another  pass,  and  down  into  the  Poschiavo  valley; 
thence  over  the  Bernina,  always  on  foot,  to  Silvaplana. 
From  Silvaplana  they  drove  over  the  Julier  Pass  to 
Savognino,  a  few  miles  south  of  Tiefenkasten,  on  the 
road  to  Coire.  There  their  wanderings  ended,  for  the 
artist  felt  that  this  was  the  place  for  him.  He  rented 
a  small  house  built  by  a  native  who  had  made  money  in 
America.  With  his  usual  somewhat  thoughtless  gene- 
rosity he  offered  the  owner  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs  as 
a  guarantee,  and  this  being  accepted,  he  found  himself 
in  consequence  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  He  went 
back  to  Caglio  to  fetch  his  children,  and  returned  with 
them  to  Savognino.  where  he  spent  the  ne.xt  fi\-e  years. 
In  that  high  and  limpid  atmosphere  he  initiated  a  series 
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of  pictures    in  which   the   subjects   and    the   method   of 
painting  were  absolutely  new. 

In  reviewing  Segantini's  Brianza  work,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck,  in  the  first  place,  by  its  naturalness  and 
simplicity.  He  has  not  followed  schools,  manners,  or 
systems,  nor  has  he  striven  to  be  strange  and  original 
for  originality's  sake.  He  has  painted  the  "  tale  of 
common  things,"  the  humble  lives  of  honest  toil,  all 
the  varying  changes  of  the  atmosphere;  the  catspaw  on 
the  lake,  the  sudden  storms  bursting  like  a  sob  on  the 
cornfields  and  hills,  followed  by  torrential  rains ;  the 
grey  lights  of  dusk,  sunset,  and  sunrise,  brilliant  mid- 
day effects,  and  moonlight  scenes.  He  was  fond  of 
sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  but  twilight  and 
early  dawn  were  the  hours  in  which  he  loved  best  to 
paint,  as  being  more  in  harmony  with  his  own  frame 
of  mind.  Sadness,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  keynote  of 
all  his  work,  but  it  is  not  an  unwholesome,  pessimistic 
sadness.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  all  is  for  the  worst 
in  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  he  rather  seems 
to  say  that  in  the  world  there  is  sorrow  and  suffering, 
but  that  there  is  also  love  and  kindliness  and  sympathy, 
and  that,  with  resignation  and  humility,  much  may  be 
borne.  "Thy  will  be  done,"  is  Segantini's  motto.  In 
this  sadness  there  is  something  not  quite  Italian.  In 
the  deep  greens  of  his  foregrounds,  in  the  dark  and 
mystic  shadows,  in  his  storm-swept  skies,  and  in  the 
pained  and   sorrowing  expressions  of  his   men  and   his 
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animals,  there  is  a  foreign  element.  Signer  Levi  said  of 
him  :  "  He  remains  a  foreigner  in  Italy ;  to  foreigners 
he  is  an  Italian."*  Afterwards,  among  the  peaks  of 
the  Engadine,  the  Northern  element  in  his  art  and  in 
his  character  was  to  become  more  marked,  and  his 
symbolism  was  to  show  the  influence  of  German  and 
Scandinavian  thought. 

Another  characteristic  of  Segantini's  work  in  this 
period,  which  he  maintained  throughout  his  career,  is 
the  sense  of  harmony.  This  harmony  is  expressed  by 
making  each  figure  and  each  natural  object  play  up  to 
all  the  others,  so  as  to  give  greater  force  to  the  idea 
he  wishes  to  represent.  In  this  he  is  not  always 
entirely  true  to  nature,  for  in  real  life  we  often  see  vivid 
contrasts  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  good  and  evil  ;  but 
Segantini's  art  is  essentially  subjective,  and  he  interprets 
nature  according  to  his  own  feelings.  The  more  realistic 
phase  of  "Alia  Stanga,"  "Sheep-shearing,"  and  "At 
Early  Mass  "  was  a  preparation  for  his  study  of  nature 
in  the  high  Alps,  but  it  is  always  imaginative  and  poetic 
realism.  This  idea  of  harmony  is  expressed  in  various 
forms — the  harmony  of  nature  with  living  things,  the 
love  of  the  mother  for  her  child,  the  love  of  man  for 
animals,  the  common  bond  of  motherhood.  The  con- 
trasts which  he  paints  are  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
and  not  those  of  struggle  and  hatred  among  men.  The 
love  of  man  for  maid  he  seldom  painted  in  this  period. 

*  La  Rtforma,  July,  1887. 
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He  produced  the  two  pretty  little  studies  "  A  Kiss  at 
the  Fountain"  and  "An  Idyll"  on  this  theme,  one  or 
two  sketches,  and  that  is  all. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  originality,  his  work  is 
original  rather  in  the  manner  of  treatment  than  in  his 
subjects.  His  human  figures  and  his  expressions  may 
remind  one  of  other  artists,  especially  of  Millet,  but  in 
his  composition,  in  his  landscapes  of  storm  and  sunshine 
and  twilight  effects,  and  in  his  sheep  and  cattle,  he  is 
unique.  No  one  has  painted  the  peace  of  nature  and  of 
the  animal  world  as  he  has  painted  it.  His  skies  are  as 
yet  his  weak  point.  They  have  not  reached  that  pureness 
and  lucidity  which  he  afterwards  attained  in  the  Alps. 
But  already,  in  the  "Ave  Maria,"  and  still  more  in  "Alia 
Stanga,"  he  succeeds  in  producing  fine  sky  effects,  which 
are  a  promise  of  greater  things  to  come. 

His  drawing  was  in  its  main  lines  forcible  and 
masterly.  He  avoided  details,  but  their  absence  was 
required  by  the  damp,  heavy  atmosphere  of  Northern 
Italy.  Afterwards,  when  he  lived  among  the  Alps,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  greater  elaboration  of 
detail.  In  drawing  the  human  face  Segantini  seldom 
gave  much  importance  to  expression.  His  faces  were 
drawn  with  simplicity,  almost  with  roughness.  He  gave 
just  enough  lines  to  produce  a  look  of  .sadness,  of 
happiness,  of  weariness,  of  love,  and  no  more.  In  his 
earliest  work  human  figures  often  formed  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  but  it  was  their  attitudes  and  their  relation  to 
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each  other  and  to  the  surrounding  objects  that  expressed 
the  motif,  rather  than  the  mere  facial  expression.  In  the 
second  phase  Segantini  was  to  give  even  less  importance 
to  expression  than  before.  The  chief  exception  to  this 
rule  is,  perhaps,  the  "Ave  Maria,"  in  which  the  look  on 
the  woman's  face  is  full  of  the  deepest  feeling  ;  but  even 
here  it  is  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts  that  gives  strength 
to  the  composition  rather  than  the  single  element  of 
expression.  Segantini's  colouring  was  now  beginning  to 
be  rich  and  and  effective.  In  the  earlier  Brianza  phase 
his  light  was  not  yet  strong  enough,  but  that  defect 
was  remedied  in  the  "Ave  Maria,"  and  in  the  second 
phase  colour  and  light  became  one  of  the  artist's  chief 
characteristics.  It  reached  its  zenith  in  the  Alpine 
period. 

His  method  of  painting,  like  everything  else  about 
this  singular  artist,  was  peculiar.  He  seldom,  if  ever, 
painted  studies  for  any  particular  composition.  The 
drawings  and  sketches  of  his  larger  pictures,  of  which  he 
has  left  a  very  considerable  number,  were  always  executed 
after  the  larger  works,  as  a  correction  of  their  defects,  and 
not  before,  as  a  means  of  preparation.  Many  of  the  black 
and  white  drawings  and  pastels  of  his  Brianza  pictures 
were  done  in  the  Engadine,  and  so  were  some  of  the 
replicas  which  he  was  fond  of  painting.  Some  of  these 
"second  thoughts"  were  painted  with  the  divisionist 
technique  which  he  afterwards  adopted,  as  an  experiment 
to  see  how  those  same  effects  would  appear  when  treated 
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in  a  different  manner.  The  "  Ave  Maria,"  for  instance, 
was  repainted  three  times.  There  are  a  good  many 
unfinished  studies  of  Segantini's,  but  they  were  almost 
invariably  intended  to  be  pictures,  which  he  did  not 
carry  out.  The  black  and  white  drawings  and  the 
pastels  are  extremely  beautiful  ;  sometimes  they  are 
even  better  than  the  larger  work  from  which  they  were 
taken. 

"  As  you  know,"  he  wrote,  "  I  never  make  sketches  ; 
because  if  I  were  to  make  the  sketch  I  should  never  paint 
the  picture.  Most  of  the  artists  who  have  painted  a 
clever  sketch  have  rarely  painted  a  picture  that  was  equal 
to  it,  or  they  have  not  painted  the  picture  at  all,  because 
in  the  sketch  they  expressed  the  spiritual  part  of  their 
work.  I  wish  that  the  conception  should  be  preserved  in 
its  virginity  in  the  brain.  The  artist  who  begins  by 
painting  the  sketch  of  his  picture  is  like  a  young  man 
who,  seeing  a  beautiful  woman,  remains  fascinated  by 
her,  and  wishes  to  possess  her,  to  enjoy  her  embraces, 
to  kiss  her  lips  and  her  eyes.  Thus  the  sketch  is 
made. 

"  I  like  to  make  love  to  my  conceptions,  to  caress  them 
in  my  brain,  to  cherish  them  in  my  heart.  Although  I  am 
longing  to  see  them  reproduced,  I  refrain,  and  I  am 
satisfied  with  preparing  a  suitable  dwelling-place  for 
tbem.  Meanwhile  I  continue  to  see  them  with  my 
mind's  eye,  there  in  that  particular  entourage,  in  those 
attitudes,  with  that  sentiment.     In  a  word,  I  desire  that 
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in  the  picture  one  should  not  see  man's  childish  efforts  ; 
I  want  the  picture  to  appear  blended  in  colour.  Flowers 
are  thus  made,  and  this  is  the  Divine  Art."* 

We  shall  discuss  his  "  divisionist "  drawings  in  the 
next  chapter.  He  sometimes  combined  black  and  white 
drawing  with  pastel,  sketching  in  the  main  features  of  the 
picture  in  pencil  or  charcoal,  and  adding  a  few  touches  of 
colour  in  pastel  here  and  there — a  green  bank,  a  note  of 
red  on  a  woman's  dress,  a  fragment  of  blue  in  the  sky. 
Occasionally  he  made  drawings  in  which  the  background 
is  dark  grey,  almost  black,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
composition  are  drawn  in  light.  The  result  is  not  always 
satisfactory,  and  should  be  regarded  more  as  a  tour  de 
force  or  an  experiment  than  as  a  really  serious  attempt 
at  a  new  method.  Thus  the  "Girl  Drinking"  is  not  a 
very  effective  piece  of  work.  There  is  more  charm  in 
the  "  Sleeping  Shepherd,"  in  which  the  little  group  of 
sheep  is  cleverly  indicated  by  a  few  curved  lines.  Still 
his  drawing  is  always  interesting,  and  he  now  begins 
to  produce  effects  of  greater  light  by  means  of  masses 
of  lines  intersecting  each  other  in  every  direction. 

With  regard  to  Segantini's  success,  until  the  "Ave 
Maria "  was  exhibited  his  work  was  not  much  known 
or  appreciated  outside  a  limited  circle.  Some  of  his 
paintings  were  exhibited  in  Venice,  in  Milan,  and 
elsewhere,  and  several  were  sold.  The  "Ave  Maria" 
and  "Alia  Stanga "  began  his   real   reputation.     Signor 

*  p.  Levi's  "  Giovanni  Segantini, "  p.  28. 
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Ojetti,  the  Milanese  art  critic,  thus  summed  up  this  first 
period  of  his  work  : — 

"  In  his  Brianza  work  from  1882  to  1885  he  is 
melancholy  and  solemn.  He  loves  the  sunset  and  the 
twilight  which  in  the  wide  valleys  seem  to  confuse  the 
earth  with  the  sky,  and  give  to  the  land  that  is  confined 
by  distant  mountains  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  the 
earth  suspended  in  the  sky."  * 

Signor  Grubicy,  who  already  intuitively  grasped  the 
coming  glory  of  his  friend,  wrote  of  him  : — 

"  He  is  of  the  stuff  of  which  we  may  say  what  we 
please,  for  he  takes  the  best  of  everything,  and  for  the 
rest  he  says,  '  We  shall  return  to  this  again  in  two,  three, 
or  five  years,  when  the  right  moment  comes ' ;  for  he  is 
strong,  and  is  in  no  hurry  to  be  declared  right." 

Signor  Levi  also  admired  his  work,  and  praised  it 
in  several  reviews.  In  England  Scgantini  was  first 
known  through  the  Italian  Exhibition  of  1888,  to  which 
he  sent  several  pictures  and  a  considerable  number  of 
black  and  whites  and  pastels.  Here  too  his  work  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion,  but  he  secured  the  support  of 
the  late  Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  who  understood  his 
talent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Segantini  found  strong  opponents 
in  Italy,  especially  among  the  members  of  the  Milanese 
Academy,  whose  teaching  he  had  done  his  best  to 
discard,    and    whose   diploma,    when    it   was    afterwards 


*  "  Nuovo  Anlologia,"  Oct.  16,  i8</;. 
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offered  to  him,  he  declined  with  thanks.  Still,  the 
discussions  aroused  thus  early  in  his  career  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  which  were  afterwards  to 
rage  around  his  symbolic  pictures. 

The  increased  power  and  the  more  perfectly  developed 
originality  of  his  Engadine  work,  which  finally  estab- 
lished his  reputation  on  a  solid  foundation,  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  merit  of  his  earlier  studies.  These 
paintings,  if  not  such  masterly  and  complete  compo- 
sitions as  those  he  afterwards  painted,  are  idylls  of 
country  life,  full  of  sweet  simplicity  and  fascination. 
His  pictures  of  labours  in  the  field,  of  flocks  and 
herds,  of  quiet,  soft  landscape,  find  their  counterpart 
in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  or  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
of  Beethoven.  They  may  well  be  called  the  "Works 
and  the  Days"  of  Northern  Italy.  Had  Segantini  done 
nothing  else,  he  would  still  deserve  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  masters  of  the  craft ;  although  it  could  not 
have  been  said  that  he  had  made  an  epoch  in  art,  or 
given  a  new  direction  to  modern  painting. 


5,S 


CHAPTER    III 

THE    PAINTER    OF    THE    ALPS. — AT    SAVOGNINO 

WHEN  Segantini  settled  in  his  Alpine 
home  at  Savognino  he  felt  himself  to 
be  in  a  new  world.  In  that  high 
atmosphere  the  dreamy,  watery  effects 
of  the  Brianza  hills  are  unknown.  The  air  is  so 
rarefied  that,  save  when  there  are  mists,  it  is  absolutely 
transparent,  and  the  outlines  are  hard  and  clear.  Im- 
pressionism in  the  form  in  which  it  was  practised  by 
the  Barbizon  painters  or  the  Glasgow  school  becomes 
an  impossibility.  Hence  a  new  technique  is  necessary. 
This  apparently  simple  fact  had  been  hitherto  completely 
ignored,  and  because  the  technique  of  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  of  the  Scotch  moors,  or  of  the  Italian  hills  and 
plains  was  incapable  of  reproducing  Alpine  effects,  the 
Alps  were  left  strictly  alone  by  artists. 

Before  Segantini  astonished  the  world  of  art  with  his 
Alpine  work,  no  painter  had  coped  successfully  with  the 
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high  mountains.  The  Swiss  painter  Calame  had  made  a 
series  of  Alpine  pictures  of  which  it  was  justly  observed 
that  they  had  lost  the  Alps  to  the  artist.  The  one  really 
great  artist  that  Switzerland  has  produced — Bocklin — 
never  painted  the  high  mountains.  Tourists  go  every 
year  to  the  Alps  in  their  thousands  and  their  tens  of 
thousands,  but  never  an  artist  among  them,  unless  it 
be  to  take  a  holiday.  Other  painters  besides  Calame 
have  occasionally  attempted  to  paint  Alpine  scenery,  but 
except  for  an  occasional  study  of  rocks,  a  bit  of  green 
pasture  in  spring-time,  or  a  distant  view  of  snowy  peaks, 
hardly  a  single  picture  worthy  of  the  name  has  been 
produced.  The  Tirolese  artist  Defrigger  has  painted 
many  charming  little  genre  scenes  of  mountain  life  in 
his  native  countr)^  but  in  all  his  work  the  figures,  with 
their  brightly  coloured  costumes  and  their  picturesque 
cottages,  form  the  central  mofif.  The  mountains  them- 
selves merely  serv^e  as  a  background.  The  high  Alps 
consequently  were  regarded  as  altogether  beyond  the 
painter's  province.  Amongst  them  nature  assumes  a 
peculiar  aspect,  unlike  anything  seen  in  the  plains 
or  on  the  lower  hills,  and  at  first  sight  it  appears 
strange  and  almost  repellent  to  the  artistic  eye.  The 
first  person  who  thoroughly  realised  this  fact  was  Topffer, 
not  an  artist  but  a  writer.  In  his  "Voyage  a  Zig-zag" 
he  had  noticed  the  substantial  difference  in  the  aspect  of 
nature  in  passing  from  the  plains  to  the  high  mountains, 
and    understood    that    the    cause    of    it    was    that    the 
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different  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  produce  a  funda- 
mental difference  of  effects. 

In  the  clear,  pellucid  atmosphere  which  exists  at  five 
or  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  every 
detail  of  the  formation  of  the  mountains  is  seen  with 
the  greatest  distinctness.  Those  masses  of  lines  in  rock 
and  ice  in  that  transparent  air  cannot  be  simplified  by  the 
artist.  William  Ritter*  has  said  that  the  great  obstacle 
against  which  would-be  painters  of  the  Alps  have 
hitherto  stumbled  is  the  following  contradiction  :  the 
necessity  recognised  as  a  dogma  of  simplifying  landscape 
and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  seeing  simply.  Among 
the  vast  number  of  lines  that  one  sees  in  an  Alpine 
landscape  not  one  can  be  omitted.  It  is  possible,  when 
painting  the  Alps  from  a  great  distance  in  the  valleys 
below,  to  give  only  a  few  of  the  lines,  but  in  painting 
them  from  on  high  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  draw 
them  all.  A  few  main  lines  give  one  no  idea  of  the  real 
beauty  and  character  of  the  Alps,  for  all  their  lines  are 
main  lines.  Every  detail  must  be  carefully  drawn  and 
painted,  otherwise  the  picture  will  not  be  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  Alps,  but  an  effect  of  the  plains 
with  high  mountains  added  as  a  background,  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  composition  is 
thrown  out  of  gear.  On  the  other  hand,  to  paint  objects 
in  this  transparent  and  rarefied  atmosphere  just  as  they 
are,    produces  an    effect  of  crudity,  and   of  absence   of 

'  Gaitll€  lit  lUaux  Arts,  April  i,  1898. 
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atmosphere,  if  the  usual  technique  is  resorted  to. 
Segantini,  who  felt  intuitively  that  the  high  Alps  were  his 
promised  land  in  which  he  was  destined  to  live  and  work 
and  die,  invented  a  new  technique.  He  adopted  some  of 
the  innovations  of  the  French  impressionists,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  careful  to  draw  all  the  minutest  details 
of  the  landscape.  He  accepted  impressionism,  and,  in 
fact,  his  pictures  present  a  harmonious  general  effect  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  but  he  did  not  discard  line.  The 
appearance  of  his  work  is,  as  Herr  Ritter  observes,  that 
of  a  conglomerate,  a  composition  of  extreme  complication. 
In  the  panoramas  which  form  the  background  of  his 
Alpine  pictures,  the  construction  and  the  formation  of 
the  mountains  are  given  with  the  minutest  exactness, 
but  everything  is  so  perfectly  blended  together  that 
the  ensemble  is  an  effect  of  perfect  unity.  This  result 
was  obtained  in  the  following  manner  :  the  horizontal  or 
pyramidal  construction  of  the  planes  in  Alpine  scenery,  if 
portrayed  in  a  smooth  flat  style  of  painting  ("  la  peinture 
plate,"  as  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  calls  it),  becomes  hard  and 
crude.  But  Segantini  made  of  that  construction  a 
quality  by  means  of  his  shimmering,  glistening  painting. 
Here  he  resorted  to  the  division  of  the  colours  and  the 
division  of  the  line.  He  painted  in  short  rapid  strokes 
and  points  of  light,  and  divided  the  colours  on  the 
canvas.  "Consciously  or  unconsciously,  Segantini  has 
found  the  subject  which  suited  his  style,  and  the  sentiment 
which  suited  his  subject.      He  has  broken  the  baiialitc  of 
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Alpine  lines  by  the  shimmering  of  his  pointillisnie. 
He  has  given  to  his  pointillisnie  the  cohesion  of  the 
grand  Alpine  lines."* 

This  method  of  laying  on  the  colours  was  not  an 
absolute  novelty,  by  any  means.  It  had  been  adopted  in 
one  way  or  another  by  other  artists,  by  the  French 
impressionists  in  particular.  In  their  case,  however,  it 
was  the  result  of  theories,  of  scientific  principles,  of 
experiments.  The  method,  in  a  word,  had  become  a 
mannerism.  But  Segantini  was  not  the  man  to  paint  on 
the  basis  of  dogmatic  principles.  We  have  seen  what 
he  thought  of  cut-and-dried  systems.  He  found  what  he 
wanted  at  one  stroke,  not  so  much  from  instinct  as  from 
inspiration.  "  In  his  case,"  wrote  William  Ritter,t  "  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  a  systematic  process  ;  we  feel 
that  he  paints  in  that  way  because  he  cannot  paint  other- 
wise. ...  It  must  be  added  that  his  rich,  thick  manner 
of  laying  on  colour,  in  which  the  fibrous  strokes  make 
many  of  his  pictures  resemble  the  reverse  of  a  Gobelin 
tapestry,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  subjects  he  had 
chosen,  to  the  geological  formation  of  the  Alpine  rocks, 
to  the  far-stretching  fir  clothing  of  the  mountains  ("das 
schrafifirte  langhingestreckte  Tannenkleid  der  Berge "), 
and  to  the  velvety  turf  of  the  meadows.  Even  as 
Monet's  method  of  little  waves  and  little  shimmering 
spots  and  of  scales  of  colour  renders  admirably  the 
variegated  and  glittering  surface  of  the  sea  and  of  the 

*  M.  du  la  Sizcranne  in  the  Ra'uc  des  Deux  Monda,  April  15,  i8<;8. 
t  "Giovanni  Segantini,"  von  William  Ritter,  Wien,  1897. 
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river,  thus  does  Sesrantini's  fibrous  and,  so  to  speak, 
wooden  texture  appear  to  be  the  perfect  manner  of 
portraying  the  precipitous  declivities  of  the  Alps." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Segantini  was  genuine  in  his 
manner  of  painting.  If  he  adopted  that  peculiar 
style,  it  was  because  such  a  style  was  necessary.  We 
feel  his  genuineness  in  all  his  pictures.  There  is  no 
striving  after  something  striking  and  original.  That 
was  not  in  his  nature. 

His  first  idea  when  he  settled  in  the  Alps  was  that 
the  character  of  modern  art  would  be  the  research  for 
light  in  colour  ("la  ricerca  della  luce  nel  colore"),  and  to 
this  quest  he  devoted  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  At 
Savognino,  and  afterwards  at  the  Maloja,  he  worked 
almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  up  the  mountain  side,  on 
the  high  peaks  and  glaciers,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter 
snows.  He  studied  light  in  this  Alpine  world,  for 
although  the  fine  days  are  not  many,  and  the  dark  winter 
is  long,  when  the  sun  does  shine  the  lights  and  the 
colours  are  of  the  most  marvellous  brilliance.  Here  too 
he  imparted  to  his  work  that  sense  of  harmony  which 
characterised  his  Brianza  painting. 

To  paint  the  Alpine  peaks  it  is  necessary  to  live 
among  them.  What  imparts  to  Segantini's  Alps  such 
an  air  of  intense  realism  is  the  fact  that,  like  the  peasants 
and  cattle  in  the  Brianza  pictures,  they  were  painted 
from  their  own  level.  They  are  not  painted  from  afar 
by  a  mere  outsider,  but  by  one  who  lived  in  their  midst, 
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and  who  lived  there  always.     With  regard  to  this  point 
M.  de  la  Sizeranne  wrote*  : — 

"The  other  artists  who  painted  the  Alps  set  to  work 
in  the  valleys,  whence  one  sees  the  peaks  rising  up  like 
pyramids  into  the  sky,  obstructing  the  horizon,  sup- 
pressing all  atmosphere.  Their  compositions  are  always 
shaped  like  a  letter  A,  or,  if  they  are  painting  the  valley 
before  them,  like  a  V.  Segantini  has  broken  this  habit. 
To  paint  the  mountains  he  has  climbed  up  on  to  the  high 
plateaux.  He  has  climbed  high  enough  for  the  landscape 
not  to  be  overpowered  by  an  isolated  peak,  but  so  that 
the  summits  should  appear  to  be  nothing  but  a  series  of 
undulations  like  those  of  the  sea.  His  horizon  is  calm 
and  bare,  almost  like  a  ploughed  field.  It  is  a  field  in 
which  the  sods  are  peaks,  and  the  furrows  are  glaciers. 
We  feel  ourselves  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  highest 
summits  in  Europe.  We  are  high,  and  we  see  nothing 
higher.  The  artist  does  not  go  down  to  the  plains  to 
look  at  the  mountains ;  he  does  not  climb  up  the 
mountains  to  look  at  the  plains.  He  does  not  paint 
the  mountains  full  length.  He  represents  their  heads 
and  shoulders  emerging  from  behind  a  wavy  line  of 
grassy  meadows.  They  look  almost  like  a  row  of  heads 
appearing  from  behind  a  ridge,  bald  and  wrinkled  heads 
of  old  men,  with  a  little  snow  here  and  there,  lit  up 
by  the  winter  sun,  which,  like  the  wisdom  of  old  men, 
gives  light  but  no  heat.      But  we  know  that  in  those 

^'  Keviie  tie  [Art,  Novemlwr  lo,  1899. 
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distant  worlds  there  are  precipices  and  avalanches.  We 
realise  all  their  smallest  details,  because  they  come 
forward  into  the  first  plane  in  striking  relief."  It  is  as 
though  a  stormy  sea  had  suddenly,  by  the  wave  of  a 
fairy's  wand,  been  turned  to  stone.  The  mountains  do 
not  appear  so  very  high.  They  do  not  destroy  the 
harmony  of  the  landscape  ;  yet  we  feel  their  vastness 
and  their  might,  and  we  know  that  we  are  on  the  roof 
of  the  world. 

If  the  Alps  are  painted  from  the  valleys  below  the 
artist  stumbles  against  another  obstacle.  It  is  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  foreground.  Endless  fir  forests  meet  his 
gaze  wherever  he  turns.  Now  a  fir  forest  is  not  a  good 
element  of  composition  when  it  is  seen  from  near.  A 
mountain  landscape  with  fir-clad  hills  or  fir-clad  moun- 
tain sides  as  a  foreground  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Segantini  has  avoided  this  error  by  climbing  above  the 
level  of  the  firs,  or  at  all  events  to  their  extreme  limits, 
where  there  are  only  a  few  ragged  trees  that  form  a 
useful  decorative  element.  His  foregrounds  are  either 
broad  pastures  or  the  mountains  themselves.  Most 
usually  he  paints  from  the  borderland  where  vegetation 
ends  and  the  rocks  and  the  glaciers  begin. 

The  Switzerland  which  Segantini  knew  and  painted 
is  very  difterent  from  that  known  to  the  ordinary  tourist. 
To  the  latter  Switzerland  is  a  country  of  gigantic  hotels, 
of  extortionate  landlords,  and  of  unimaginative  guides 
and  drivers.      The  people  who   visit  the  country  every 
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summer  may  be  divided  into  two  main  categories.  One 
class  of  people  go  with  the  object  of  breathing  as  much 
pure  air  and  of  getting  as  large  an  amount  of  healthy 
exercise  as  is  possible  in  a  six  weeks'  holiday,  which 
will  enable  them  to  return  to  their  work  with  renewed 
strength.  They  rush  through  the  country  not  to  see  it 
but  to  walk  and  climb.  The  other  class  go  with  the 
object  of  enjoying  themselves  among  the  Alps  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  they  enjoy  themselves  in  London  or 
Paris  or  Vienna  during  the  season.  This  class  is  the 
one  most  usually  to  be  found  in  the  Engadine.  The 
life  led  by  fashionable  society  at  St.  Moritz  or  Pontresina 
differs  not  one  jot  from  that  of  the  great  capitals  or  of 
the  Riviera.  An  endless  round  of  dinner  parties,  teas, 
musical  evenings,  balls,  charity  concerts,  and  occasionally 
a  picnic  form  its  occupation.  The  former  class,  although 
many  among  them  may  be  artists  or  people  who  appre- 
ciate art  and  natural  beauty,  see  but  little  of  the  beauties 
of  the  mountains.  They  do  not  regard  them  from 
that  point  of  view.  The  latter  class  sees  nothing  at  all. 
Neither  knows  anything  of  the  real  life  of  the  Alps, 
nor  of  the  inhabitants.  And  yet  among  these  people, 
but  not  of  them,  there  lived  a  man  who  saw.  He 
worked  all  alone,  he  lived  all  alone.  The  crowd  of  seekers 
after  health  and  pleasure  were  nothing  to  him,  nor  he 
to  them.  He  studied  nature,  and  men,  and  animals 
in  the  high  Alps  as  he  had  studied  them  in  the  Brianza  ; 
and  then  at  short  intervals  he  sent  messages  from  the 
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Alps  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  pictures  of  the  Alps, 
weird  effects  of  light  on  the  ice  and  snow,  and  of  rocks 
and  trees  seen  through  the  limpid  atmosphere  of  the 
high  mountains.  These  pictures  come  to  one  as  a 
revelation.  They  seem  at  first  sight  to  portray  a  new 
and  undiscovered  country.  And  yet  if  we  look  carefully 
into  them  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  they  are  the  real 
thing,  the  real  Alps,  the  real  atmosphere.  Not  perhaps 
the  Alps  as  we  have  seen  them,  but  as  they  really  are ; 
and  if  we  return  there  after  having  seen  Segantini's  work, 
we  shall  see  them  with  a  different  eye. 

Segantini's  materials  are  simple  enough — a  high 
pasture,  a  few  cattle  grazing,  and  two  or  three  human 
figures;  a  little  lake,  one  of  those  mountain  tarns  that 
in  the  Carpathians  are  called  "eyes  of  the  sea,"  and 
are,  like  the  gentians,  bits  of  the  sky  fallen  on  to  the 
earth;  a  few  little  twisted  trees,  contorted  into  the 
strangest  shapes,  as  if  in  pain,  or  suffering  from  the 
cold ;  behind,  the  massive,  all-powerful  forms  of  the 
snow-clad  Alps.  For  elaborate  theatrical  compositions 
he  did  not  care.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  on  this  point 
that,  in  his  opinion,  a  complicated  figure  picture  by 
a  modern  artist  made  a  very  poor  show  in  an  exhibition. 
"  If  we  wish  to  effect  something  to-day  that  is  to  last, 
we  must  concentrate  our  forces,  and  eliminate  all  that 
which  is  not  strictly  necessary  to  the  expression  of 
the  whole." 

In  the  work  of  his  Alpine  period  Segantini  has 
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painted  the  eternal  struggle  between  nature  and  man. 
But  he  has  not  painted  it  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  where 
man's  ingenuity  has  bridled  the  forces  of  nature  with 
railways,  telegraph  wires,  steamers,  and  factories,  and 
made  them  to  do  his  bidding  ;  he  has  painted  it  among 
the  high  mountains,  where  nature  is  strongest  and  man 
most  feeble,  where  she  seems  almighty  and  everlasting, 
and  he  is  a  thing  of  a  day.  It  is  her  last  stronghold  ; 
there  her  sway  is  absolute,  and  there  man  dwells  but  on 
sufferance.  At  a  sign,  and  without  effort,  she  can 
annihilate  him,  grind  him  to  dust.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  only  earn  a  bare  living  by  toiling  incessantly 
to  extract  from  the  hard,  unwilling  soil  just  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  Thus  Segantini  described 
the  fatal  fascination  which  the  Alps  had  for  him  :  "  It  is 
but  too  true,  as  you  say,  that  these  terrible  mountains 
distract  me  from  effects  and  affections  that  most  men 
know  more  intimately ;  and  often  I  too  from  the  height 
of  these  great  rocks  feel  myself  to  be  but  a  puny  thing, 
lost  in  a  cloud  of  beauty  on  which  I  gaze  alone."* 

This  complete  mastery  of  nature  strengthens  the  bond 
of  sympathy  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  who 
minister  to  his  wants.  In  this  solitude  he  loves  them 
"  not  only  for  their  wool  and  their  milk,  but  for  their 
living  presence  and  unconscious  affection."  Segantini 
had  already  portrayed  this  feeling  of  sympathy  in  his 
earlier  pictures,  for  he  had  always  loved  animals.     It  is 

°  Unpublished  letter  to  Signora  Necra,  September  13,  1895. 
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another  of  the  motifs  that  extend  through  the  whole 
range  of  his  art,  save  in  some  of  his  symboHc  pictures. 
It  appears  in  nearly  all  the  Brianza  pictures,  and  it 
continues  through  the  Alpine  period,  becoming  ever 
deeper  and  more  intense.  Although  the  landscape  was 
the  predominant  feature  of  all  his  later  and  more 
mature  work,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of 
animal  painters  as  well.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he 
was  not  only  a  painter  of  animals.  "He  has  grasped," 
wrote  William  Ritter,  "as  no  one  else  has  done  before 
him,  save  Millet,  the  deep  harmony  which  subsists 
between  man  and  beast,  who  have  been  placed  together 
on  the  same  earth,  who  breathe  the  same  air,  upon 
whom  the  same  sun  shines,  and  who  are  drenched  by 
the  same  rain,  and  in  whose  eyes  the  same  spectacles 
on  the  ever-changing  horizon  are  reflected."  This  is 
what  the  artist  himself  wrote  on  the  subject  of  animal 
painting : — 

"  I  wish  that  men  should  love  the  kindly  animals, 
those  that  provide  them  with  bed,  and  meat,  and  skins  ; 
therefore  I  painted  'The  Two  Mothers,'  'The  Mothers,' 
and  the  good  horse  under  the  plough,  working  with 
man  and  for  man.  I  painted  toil,  and  rest  after  toil, 
and  everywhere  I  painted  good  animals,  with  eyes  full 
of  gentleness.  They  w^ho  give  everything  to  man — their 
strength,  their  offspring,  their  flesh,  and  their  skins, 
are  beaten  and  ill-treated  by  him  ;  but  still  I  think  that 
man,   as  a  rule,   loves  them — but,  above  all,   loves  the 
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earth,  for  the  earth  is  more  generous  than  aught  else : 
it  gives  to  man  and  beast."* 

The  peasants  and  mountain-folk  who  appear  in  many 
of  Segantini's  Alpine  canvases,  like  his  Alps,  are  not  the 
conventional  peasants  of  the  stage  and  the  old-fashioned 
novel,  A\'ho  wore  picturesque  costumes,  and  arranged 
themselves  in  well-ordered  groups  to  sing  choruses, 
nor  are  they  the  mere  silent  Mooden-faced  boors  that 
they  appear  to  be  to  those  who  yearly  pay  flying  visits 
to  Switzerland  or  the  Tirol.  To  understand  Segantini's 
work,  and,  above  all,  his  peasants,  we  should  forget  all 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  Alps  based  on  the  poems 
and  paintings  of  a  century.  If  wc  must  read  something, 
let  it  be,  as  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  suggests,  Mr.  Ruskin's 
description  of  the  Alpine  peasant  in  "  Modern  Painters," 
and  nothing  else  : — 

"High  above  all  sorrow:  yes;  but  not  unwitnessing 
to  it.  The  traveller  on  his  happy  journey,  as  his  foot 
springs  from  the  deep  turf,  and  strikes  the  pebbles  gaily 
over  the  edge  of  the  mountain  road,  sees  with  a  glance 
of  delight  the  clusters  of  nut-brown  cottages  that  nestle 
among  the  sloping  orchards,  and  glow  beneath  the 
boughs  of  the  pines.  Here,  it  may  well  seem  to  him, 
if  there  be  sometimes  hardship,  there  must  at  least  be 
innocence  and  peace,  and  fellowship  of  the  human  soul 
with  nature.  It  is  not  so.  The  wild  goats  that  leap 
along   those    rocks    have  as  much    passion  of  joy  in  all 


*  p.  Levi's  "  Giovanni  Scgantint." 
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that  fair  work  of  God  as  the  men  that  toil  among  them  ; 
perhaps  more.  Enter  the  street  of  one  of  those  villages, 
and  you  will  find  it  foul  with  that  foulness  that  is 
suffered  only  by  torpor,  or  by  anguish  of  soul.  Here 
it  is  torpor — not  absolute  suffering,  not  starvation  or 
disease,  but  darkness  of  calm  enduring ;  the  spring 
known  only  as  the  time  of  the  scythe,  and  the  autumn 
as  the  time  of  the  sickle,  and  the  sun  only  as  a  warmth, 
the  wind  as  a  chill,  and  the  mountains  as  a  danger. 
They  do  not  understand  so  much  as  the  name  of  beauty, 
or  of  knowledge.  They  understand  dimly  that  of  virtue. 
Love,  patience,  hospitality,  faith — these  things  they  know. 
To  glean  their  meadows  side  by  side,  so  happier;  to  bear 
the  burden  up  the  breathless  mountain  flank,  unmurmur- 
ingly ;  to  bid  the  stranger  drink  from  their  vessel  of 
milk  ;  to  see  at  the  foot  of  their  low  deathbeds  a  pale 
Figure  upon  a  cross,  dying  also,  patiently — in  this  they 
are  different  from  the  cattle  and  the  stones  ;  but  in  all 
this  unrewarded  as  far  as  concerns  the  present  life. 
For  them  there  is  neither  hope  nor  passion  of  spirit ; 
for  them  neither  advance  nor  exultation.  Black  bread, 
rude  roof,  dark  night,  laborious  day,  weary  arm  at 
sunset  ;  and  life  ebbs  away,  no  books,  no  thoughts, 
no  attainments,  no  rest  ;  except  only  sometimes  a  little 
sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  church  wall,  as  the  bell 
tolls  thin  and  far  in  the  mountain  air ;  a  pattering  of 
a  few  prayers,  not  understood,  by  the  altar  rails  of  the 
dimly  gilded  chapel,  and  so  back  to  the  sombre  home, 
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with  the  cloud  upon  them  still  unbroken — that  cloud  of 
rocky  gloom,  born  out  of  the  wild  torrents  and  ruinous 
stones,  and  unlightened,  even  in  their  religion,  except 
by  the  vague  promise  of  some  better  thing  unknown, 
mingled  with  threatening  and  obscured  by  an  unspeak- 
able horror — a  smoke,  as  it  were,  of  martyrdom,  coiling 
up  with  the  incense,  and  amidst  the  images  of  tortured 
bodies  and  lamenting  spirits  in  hurtling  flames,  the 
very  cross,  for  them,  dashed  more  deeply  than  for  others 
with  gouts  of  blood."*  This  picture  of  the  native  of 
the  Alpine  valleys  may  surprise  those  who  only  remember 
the  neat  streets  and  tidy  cottages  and  well-stocked 
shops  of  many  an  Alpine  village.  But  those  villages 
that  grow  round  the  monster  hotels  are  not  the  dwellings 
of  the  real  inhabitants.  They  are  built  and  lived  in, 
for  the  most  part,  by  people  who  come  from  elsewhere 
to  make  their  harvest  in  the  tourist  season.  If  we  go 
into  one  of  the  hamlets  up  the  mountain  side,  or  in 
remote  valleys,  where  there  are  no  hotels,  we  shall  see 
a  wretchedness  and  a  gloom  that  tallies  fully  with  John 
Ruskin's  description.  In  any  case  the  emigration 
statistics  show  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
denizens  of  these  valleys  leave  them  every  year  for 
foreign  lands.  This  condition  is  not  exactly  poverty  ; 
it  is  not  like  the  poverty  of  the  North  Italian  peasant. 
But  Nature  in  Lombardy  is  kindly,  and  wants  are 
few.     Nature   to  these  peasants  of  mountain   regions  is 

'    "  Modern  Painters,"  by  John  Ruskin,  vol.  iv.  part  v.  chap.  xix. 
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a  hard  and  cruel  step-mother,  exacting  the  maximum 
of  labour  for  a  minimum  of  reward.  To  them  are 
applicable  the  lines  of  the  Italian  poet  : 

La  sotto  i  giorni  brevi  e  nebulosi 
Vive  una  gente  cui  il  niorir  non  duole. 

Let  US  see  how  in  this  new  world  of  the  Alps 
Segantini  developed  his  art  and  his  ideas,  and  how  he 
painted  the  things  he  saw  around  him. 

At  first  he  had,  as  before,  to  feel  his  way  in  that 
new  and  clearer  atmosphere,  where  light  and  line  and 
colour  were  so  different  from  anything  he  had  seen 
before.  Before  adopting  any  new  methods  of  painting, 
he  continued  to  work  in  the  old  way,  and  produced  a 
few  small  fragmentary  compositions — a  single  figure,  a 
cow,  a  couple  of  sheep,  a  bit  of  grass-land,  or  a  village 
scene.  He  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  a  technique 
different  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  followed, 
and  even  in  his  first  Alpine  studies  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  style  are  clearly  discernible.  Divisionist 
tendencies  do  not  at  once  appear,  and  he  adopts  the 
broad  uniform  washes  of  the  Brianza  period.  When 
he  determined  to  paint  larger  views  and  purely  Alpine 
landscapes,  he  began  to  take  up  divisionism.  One  of 
the  first  pictures  which  he  painted  in  the  Orisons  is 
a  study  called  "  At  Savognino."  It  is  an  extremely 
simple  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  highly 
original  composition.  A  white  cow  harnessed  to  a 
sledge  is  drinking  at  a  trough,  and  an  old   man  with 
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bent  head  is  standing  behind,  waiting  patiently.  The 
foreground  is  a  sloppy  mess  of  mud  and  water,  such 
as  one  often  sees  round  a  village  drinking-trough. 
Beyond,  a  stretch  of  rich  green  grass;  a  row  of  chalets, 
brown  and  white,  stands  high  up  in  the  picture. 
Behind  them,  again,  the  hillside.  Here  and  there 
are  patches  of  snow.  There  is  no  sky,  there  are  no 
peaks,  and  no  outward  signs  to  indicate  that  the  scene 
is  laid  in  the  highlands  of  the  Graubiinden  ;  yet  there 
is  something  in  the  quality  of  the  painting  that  tells 
us  unmistakably  that  we  are  in  a  high,  rarefied  air, 
and  we  know  that  the  water  the  cow  is  drinking  is 
icy  cold.  It  is  not  the  patches  of  snow,  nor  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  houses  ;  it  is  the  character  of  the  grass, 
and  the  hard  outlines  of  every  object,  that  bespeak 
biting  winds  and  Alpine  atmosphere.  The  sunset  is 
vividly  suggested,  although  there  is  no  sky,  by  the  gold- 
red  reflections  in  the  windows  of  the  distant  cottages 
— little  specks  of  brilliant  light  on  a  brown  surface. 
Segantini  has  intuitively  grasped  the  new  atmosphere. 
The  old  man  and  the  cow  have  done  their  daily  work, 
and  are  now  returning  home  to  their  well-earned 
repose.  The  bent  head,  the  lines  of  the  man's  figure, 
the  cow,  and  the  drinking-trough  produce  a  feeling  of 
rest,  or  rather  of  exhaustion,  after  grinding  toil. 

Shortly  after  this  he  painted  the  portrait  of  his 
friend  Signer  Grubicy,  who  often  visited  him  in  his 
Alpine   home.      This    portrait    is    not    so   successful   as 
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one  or  two  others.  In  each  period  of  his  art  Segantini 
painted  a  few  portraits,  although  he  was  never  a  regular 
portrait-painter. 

Another  occupation  was  that  of  re-painting  several 
of  his  earlier  works.  Of  some  he  made  replicas  on 
the  same  or  even  on  a  larger  scale:  of  others  he  made 
the  pastel  sketches,  or  black  and  white  drawings,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Among  the  former  is  his  new  version  of  the  "  Ave 
Maria."  That  painting  had  not  remained  in  very  good 
condition,  owing  to  the  poor  varnish  he  had  used, 
which  had  turned  black  and  was  cracking.  In  this 
replica  he  began  to  apply  the  system  of  divisionism, 
although  the  whole  character  of  the  picture,  as  regards 
subject,  composition,  and  sentiment,  naturally  belongs 
to  his  earlier  manner.  The  sketches  and  drawings 
which  he  made  were,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  nature 
of  replicas  or  corrections. 

The  desire  to  obtain  more  light — for  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  work  in  that  respect — made  him 
return  to  the  divisionist  experiments  of  his  early 
youth.  In  all  his  subsequent  paintings  divisionist 
tendencies  are  more  or  less  conspicuous.  This  system 
gave  rise  to  more  heated  controversies  than  any  other 
element  of  Segantini's  technique.  It  was  looked  upon 
by  many  as  a  startling  innovation,  as  almost  anarchical 
in  its  character.  It  was  nothing:  of  the  kind.  It  has 
its   groundwork    on   a  well-known    scientific   principle — 
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that  of  the  natural  fusion  of  separate  colours.  Other 
painters  had  applied  it  in  art,  but  hitherto  with 
no  very  satisfactor)'  results.  Some  of  the  French 
impressionists  occasionally  resorted  to  divisionist  ex- 
periments, and  there  was  one  school  of  painters,  calling 
themselves  "  prismatics "  or  "  prismatists,"  or  by  some 
such  name,  who  attempted  to  produce  luminous  eftects 
by  scattering  a  quantity  of  spots  of  the  different  colours 
of  the  prism  all  over  their  pictures.  The  results  ob- 
tained remind  one  more  of  a  shower  of  paper  confetti 
in  a  carnival  procession,  than  of  anything  else.  The 
method  followed  by  Segantini  was  different.  As  we 
said  when  speaking  of  the  "Choir  of  St.  Antonio,"  he 
laid  his  colours  on  the  canvas  side  by  side,  so  that  they 
should  be  blended  in  the  retina  of  the  observer,  instead 
of  on  the  palette.  That  there  is  nothing  very  startling 
or  even  unorthodox  in  this  system  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  first  advocated  by  John  Ruskin,  in  his 
"  Elements  of  Drawing."     This  is  what  he  says  ; — 

"  In  distant  effects  of  rich  subject,  wood,  or  rippled 
water,  or  broken  clouds,  much  may  be  done  by  touches 
or  crumbling  dashes  of  rather  dry  colour,  with  other 
colours  afterwards  put  cunningly  into  the  interstices. 
The  more  you  practise  this,  when  the  subject  evidently 
calls  for  it,  the  more  you  will  enjoy  the  high  qualities  of 
colour.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
principle  of  separate  colours  to  the  utmost  refinement  ; 
using  atoms  of  colours  in  juxtaposition,  instead  of  large 
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spaces.  And  note,  in  filling  up  minute  interstices  of  this 
kind,  that  if  you  want  the  colour  you  fill  them  with  to 
show  brightly,  it  is  better  to  put  a  rather  positive  point 
of  it,  with  a  little  white  left  beside  or  round  it  in  the 
interstice,  than  to  put  a  pale  tint  of  the  colour  over  the 
whole  interstice.  Yellow  or  orange  will  hardly  show,  if 
pale,  in  small  spaces  ;  but  they  show  brightly  in  firm 
touches,  however  small,  with  white  beside  them. 

"  If  a  colour  is  to  be  darkened  by  superimposed 
portions  of  another,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  better  to  lay  the 
uppermost  colour  in  rather  vigorous  small  touches,  like 
finely  chopped  straw,  over  the  under  one,  than  to  lay  it  on 
as  a  tint,  for  two  reasons  :  the  first,  that  the  play  of  the 
two  colours  together  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  ;  the  second, 
that  much  expression  of  form  may  be  got  by  a  wise 
administration  of  the  upper  dark  touches.  In  distant 
mountains  they  may  be  made  pines  of,  or  broken  crags, 
or  villages,  or  stones,  or  whatever  you  choose  ;  in  clouds 
they  may  indicate  the  direction  of  the  rain,  the  roll  and 
outline  of  the  cloud  masses  ;  and  in  water,  the  minor 
waves.  All  noble  eftbrts  of  dark  atmosphere  are  got  in 
good  water-colour  drawing  by  these  two  expedients, 
interlacing  the  colours,  or  retouching  the  lower  one  with 
fine  darker  drawing  in  an  upper.  Sponging  and  washing 
for  dark  atmospheric  effect  is  barbarous,  and  mere  tyro's 
work,  though  it  is  often  useful  for  passages  of  delicate 
atmospheric  light."* 

*    "  Elements  of  Drawing, "  by  John  Ruskin,  p.  226  (edition  of  1857). 
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From  this  passage  it  is  seen  that  Segantini's  practical 
divisionism  corresponds  entirely  with  Ruskin's  theory, 
save  that  the  latter  advised  it  for  water-colour  whereas 
the  former  used  it  for  painting  in  oils.  Here  is  his  own 
explanation  of  his  method,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — 

"  I  think  that  a  picture  is  no  true  piece  of  painting 
when  it  does  not  contain  a  true  harmony  of  colour.  On 
this  it  depends.  This  we  must  feel  intensely  in  our 
work.  Painting  is  nothing  without  the  mystery  of 
construction,  and  this  results  in  each  particular  case  in 
the  natural  investigation  and  contemplation  of  the 
things  that  we  wish  to  paint.  From  such  an  organic 
reproduction  does  light  arise,  and  light  is  the  life  of 
colour.  As  soon  as  I  have  fixed  upon  my  canvas  the 
lines  that  answer  to  my  intention,  I  proceed  to  lay  on 
the  colours,  and  to  cover  the  canvas  with  thin  but  rich 
strokes,  leaving  a  space  betiveen  one  and  the  next  which  I 
fill  up  with  coinplementary  colours.  I  never  mix  on  the 
palette,  for  when  colours  are  mixed  they  lose  their 
brilliancy.  The  purer  are  the  colours  which  we  lay  on 
the  canvas,  the  more  there  will  be  of  brilliancy  in  the 
picture,  and — as  a  natural  consequence — of  atmosphere 
and  realism."* 

Whether  these  principles  can  be  defended  on  abstract 
grounds  or  not,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Segantini  by 
his  peculiar  technique  and  colouring  succeeded  in  flooding 
his  canvases  with  light,  brilliant,  vibrating,  shimmering 

*  In  "Giovanni  Segantini,"  von  W.  Fred,  Wicn,  lyoi. 
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light.  That  he  never  mixed  his  colours  on  his  palette  is 
a  slight  exaggeration,  for  in  many  parts  of  his  pictures 
there  are  single  uniform  tones  that  must  certainly  have 
been  mixed  beforehand.  In  fact,  this  contrast  of  mixed 
and  unmixed  colours  often  serves  to  heighten  the  effect. 

To  see  how  divisionism  was  practically  carried  out, 
let  us  take  a  few  examples  of  Segantini's  work.  There 
is  a  pastel  study  (for  he  adopted  divisionism  in  his 
pastels  just  as  much  as  in  his  oil  paintings)  called 
"Vacca  Bruna"  ("Dun  Cow").  It  is  a  simple  com- 
position. A  cow  is  drinking  from  a  trough  in  the  midst 
of  a  field.  Behind,  the  ground  rises  slightly  in  wavy 
undulations :  there  are  other  cattle  grazing  in  the 
distance,  and  a  woman  is  looking  after  them.  Beyond, 
again,  is  a  row  of  mountains  covered  with  snow.  The 
sky  is  cloudy,  but  there  are  patches  of  blue,  intense 
purply  blue.  The  grassy  meadows  are  partly  in  shadow 
under  the  clouds,  and  partly  in  bright  sunlight.  The 
whole  scheme  of  colour  is  exceptionally  rich  and  varied 
in  tone,  and  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  light  is 
heightened  by  the  divisionist  process.  This  is  not 
applied  over  the  whole  picture,  but  onl)-  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  in  those  parts  where  the  most  brilliant  lights 
or  the  deepest  shadows  are  required.  The  sunlit  grass 
is  made  to  appear  more  vivid  by  placing  a  quantity  of 
different  colours  side  by  side,  and  intersecting  each  other 
— blue,  yellow,  red,  green,  and  brown.  From  a  slight 
distance  we  do  not  notice  the  division  of  the  colours  ;  we 
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only  see  a  most  delicate  tone  of  light  green.  Again,  the 
side  of  the  trough  consists  of  many  shadows  of  different 
hues,  which  produce  in  their  ensemble  an  effect  of  great 
depth  and  intensity.  In  the  blue  parts  of  the  sky  the 
purply  effect  is  not  obtained  by  means  of  a  single  purple 
tone,  but  by  painting  the  groundwork  blue,  and  intro- 
ducing a  little  red  or  crimson  here  and  there  in  streaks. 
In  the  drawing,  too,  one  can  see  the  divisionist  tendency, 
for  there  is  always  a  network  of  countless  lines  inter- 
secting each  other  in  every  direction  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  an  impression  of  vibrating  light.  Segantini 
drew  as  he  painted,  and  his  drawings,  especially  in  the 
Alpine  period,  are  really  paintings  in  two  colours,  for 
with  him  drawing  and  painting  were  almost  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

Another  coloured  sketch  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature 
is  called  the  "  Return  from  the  Wood."  A  woman  is 
going  across  a  snow-covered  field  dragging  a  sleigh  laden 
with  wood  behind  her.  She  is  following  a  track  leading 
to  a  group  of  houses  in  the  middle  distance,  amidst  which 
rises  a  pointed  steeple.  Behind  is  the  eternal  range  of 
mountains  which  from  henceforth  were  to  close  the 
horizon  of  all  Segantini's  pictures.  The  colouring  is 
of  extreme  simplicity.  A  single  tone  of  browny-green 
for  the  woman  and  the  sleigh,  and  a  grey  with  bluish 
tinges  for  the  mountains.  The  sky  is  of  a  yellowish 
hue,  expressive  of  the  cold,  still  winter  air  ;  there  are 
yellow  reflections  on  the  snow,  and  yellow  lights  in  the 
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windows  of  the  cottages.  Yellow  touches  are  also  on 
the  woman's  cap  and  on  the  mountain  side,  to  harmonise 
with  the  sky. 

Other  studies  of  the  same  simple  nature  are  the 
"  Cows  under  the  Yoke,"  "  Knitting,"  and  "  The  Alps  in 
May."  In  the  picture  called  "On  the  Balcony"  a 
somewhat  different  chord  is  struck.  Here  the  artist 
makes  use  of  the  rich  dark  brown  woodwork  of  the 
old  chalets  in  the  Engadine  to  form  a  contrast  with  the 
bright  sunlight  outside.  In  the  belt  of  light  between  the 
balcony  and  the  dark  overhanging  roof  there  is  something 
that  reminds  one  of  the  later  Brianza  manner,  and 
especially  of"  Sheep-shearing."  The  girl,  who  is  wearing 
the  Grisons  costume  and  cap,  stands  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  attitude,  leaning  on  the  balcony.  Her  head, 
bending  slightly  forward  in  Segantini's  favourite  pose, 
is  well  set  off  by  the  background  of  picturesque  cottages 
glistening  in  the  sunlight.  Although  the  girl's  figure 
is  the  central  motif  of  the  picture,  her  face  is,  as  usual, 
not  very  remarkable.  She  is  turning  away  from  the 
spectator,  and  the  features  are  only  indicated.  It  is  the 
attitude  of  the  girl,  and  her  relation  to  the  surroundings, 
in  which  the  sentiment  and  idea  is  expressed.  As  we 
have  seen  in  the  Brianza  period,  the  human  face  is  seldom 
dwelt  upon  by  Segantini,  and  this  characteristic  remained 
in  his  subsequent  work.  In  the  "  Home-coming,"  one 
of  the  artist's  saddest  compositions,  a  true  symphony 
of   sorrow,    the   mother's   face    is   covered  with  a  hand- 
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kerchief,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  she  who  feels  the  bereave- 
ment most  acutely.  He  is  first  and  foremost  a  landscape 
painter,  but  in  his  Alpine  pictures  he  is  so  overpowered 
by  the  greatness  and  might  of  the  surrounding  nature 
that  he  could  not  allow  so  puny  a  thing  as  an  expression 
of  the  human  face  to  play  the  chief  role. 

These  first  paintings  may  be  regarded  as  introductory 
studies  to  the  larger  compositions  which  constitute  the 
"  grand  manner  "  of  Segantini's  Alpine  period.  W'e  have 
seen  that  he  did  not  paint  preparatory  studies  for  his 
larger  pictures  ;  he  made  a  series  of  studies,  each  of 
which  is  a  complete  picture  in  itself,  but  which  taken 
together  form  the  prelude  to  a  more  important  series. 
For  these  studies  he  takes  a  few  of  the  simplest  elements 
of  Alpine  life  and  Alpine  nature,  and  works  at  them 
until  he  has  mastered  them.  Then  he  uses  the  know- 
ledge thus  gained  to  produce  a  great  and  comprehensive 
picture.  During  the  next  few  years  he  was  to  paint  a 
series  of  the  most  wonderful  Alpine  scenes,  pictures 
breathing  the  true  atmosphere  of  the  high  mountains,  and 
which  are  the  most  admired  of  all  his  works.  The 
symbolic  compositions  were  perhaps  more  original,  but  if 
they  found  greater  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  artist's  most 
devoted  admirers,  they  were  also  more  severely  criticised 
by  others. 

The  first  of  these  paintings  is  called  "Ploughing  in 
the  Engadine. "  Two  dark  horses  are  dragging  a  plough 
through  the  furrows  of  a  hard,  unwilling  soil.     The  work 
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is  laborious  ;  a  man  who  is  leading  the  horses  lends  a 
helping  hand  ;  while  a  second  is  guiding  the  plough  and 
shoving  it  forward.  The  eyes  of  the  horses,  their  look  of 
resignation  and  wearisome  effort,  their  straining  muscles, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  man  who  is  moving  backwards 
dragging  the  horses  onward  and  pushing  the  ground 
away  from  him  with  his  feet,  is  most  vividly  expressive 
of  the  hard  and  painful  nature  of  the  task.  The  man's 
curved  back  shows  him  to  be  strong  and  muscular,  of 
that  strength  which  is  bred  of  the  mountain  life,  but 
which  in  that  land  produces  little  result.  The  unyielding, 
stony  soil  which  is  thus  worked  to  obtain  a  trifle  of  food 
is  carefully  painted  in  every  detail.  There  is  no  "  sim- 
plifying "  of  lines  here,  no  hazy  impressionism  :  the 
grass,  the  flowers,  the  stones,  and  the  brown  furrows  are 
there  in  all  their  distinctness.  Behind  is  a  row  of  white 
cottages  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  with  a  little  pointed 
steeple  of  a  church — a  very  frequent  detail  in  Segantini's 
Alpine  pictures.  Beyond,  the  horizon  is  closed  by  a  range 
of  snow-clad  mountains.  They  do  not  appear  very  high, 
for  the  plateau  itself  is  already  so  high  ;  but  we  feel  the 
clear,  transparent  atmosphere  which  tells  us  unmistakably 
that  we  are  among  the  giant  peaks  of  Europe,  that  we  are 
far  above  the  plains,  far  above  the  land  where  the  same 
artist  painted  "  At  the  Tether."  Between  these  two 
pictures,  painted  within  a  comparatively  short  interval  of 
time,  and  in  places  not  very  far  from  each  other  in  point 
of  actual  distance,  there  is  a  whole  world  of  difference. 
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In  the  one,  the  rich  soil  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  hazy  storm  effects,  a  steamy,  oppressive  atmos- 
phere which  blends  the  horizon  with  the  sky  and  tones 
down  every  outline,  and  a  feeling  of  peace  and  rest  over 
all.  In  the  other,  a  hard  cold  land,  a  limpid  atmosphere, 
in  which  every  object  is  visible  and  every  outline  distinct; 
on  the  far  mountain  side,  as  in  the  near  foreground,  men 
toiling,  and  only  resting  to  toil  again,  with  no  thought 
of  peace  and  enjoyment  in  rest,  unable  even  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  for  to  them  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains  is  cold  and  cruel,  and  signifies 
death,  not  life. 

But  to  Segantini,  to  the  artist  and  poet,  this  Alpine 
region  was  full  of  fascination,  and  he  who  enjoyed  nature 
in  all  her  aspects  enjoyed  her  most  in  this  land  of  rocks 
and  ice  and  cold.  A  friend  wrote  of  his  love  of  nature 
that  "  in  the  presence  of  the  solemn  blue-green  and  white 
peaks  he  found  the  image  of  God  in  every  blade  of  grass, 
in  every  pebble  worn  by  the  fury  of  the  April  torrents. 
Those  peaks  near  to  the  sky  ....  gave  him  a  god's 
serenity  and  power  of  seeing  all  things."*  The  beauty  of 
spring  time  in  the  Alps  appealed  to  Segantini  most 
strongly,  and  never  has  it  been  so  perfectly  portrayed  as 
in  his  series  of  pictures  called  "  The  Alps  in  Spring,"  or 
"Spring,"  or  "Spring  Pastures,"  or  by  other  similar 
names. 

The  object  of  his  nature  studies  and  of  his  constant 

"  Ugo  Ojelti  ill  the  "  Nuov.-*  Antologia,"  Oct.  i6,  1899. 
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upward  progress  was  light  ;  it  was  his  Holy  Grail,  and 
after  much  labour  and  much  thought  he  achieved  it  in 
these  pictures  of  spring.  "A  single  sun,"  he  wrote, 
"  over  all  the  eternally  fluctuating  forms  of  life." 

"  Only  those  who  like  myself  have  lived  whole 
months  above  the  high  luminous  Alpine  pastures,  in  the 
azure  days  of  spring-time,  listening  to  the  voices  that  rise 
from  the  valleys,  to  the  indistinct  and  faint  harmonies  of 
distant  sounds  brought  by  the  winds  that  produce  a 
harmonious  silence  around  us,  extending  upwards  into 
the  infinite  blue  spaces,  the  horizon  closed  by  ranges  of 
rocky  mountains  and  snowy  glaciers,  can  feel  and  under- 
stand the  high  aesthetic  meaning  of  these  harmonies.  I 
always  thought  how  great  a  place  these  harmonies  of 
form,  of  line,  of  colour,  and  of  sound  have  had  in  my 
soul,  and  how  the  mind  which  governs  them,  and  that 
which  observes  them,  are  one  that  completes  itself  in  the 
understanding,  in  a  sense  of  light  that  harmonises,  and  is 
a  constant  harmony  of  the  high  mountains." 

Again  he  wrote  :  "  And  I  bow  down  to  this  earth 
blest  by  beauty,  and  I  kiss  the  blades  of  grass  and  the 
flowers  ;  and  under  this  azure  vault  of  the  heavens,  \\-hile 
the  birds  sing  and  fly  about  and  the  bees  suck  the  honey 
from  the  open  calices,  I  drink  from  this  pure  fountain 
where  beauty,  and  the  love  that  gives  light  unto  all 
things,  renew  themselves  constantly." 

These  letters  show  us  his  natural  religion  in  an 
almost  pantheistic  light.     They  remind  us  of  the  dictum, 
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"  Look  under  the  stone  and  you  will  find  me  there." 
"Sometimes,"  he  wrote,  "of  a  morning,  while  I  am 
contemplating  these  mountains  for  a  few  minutes  before 
taking  up  my  brush,  I  feel  impelled  to  kneel  before 
them  as  before  so  many  altars  under  the  heavens." 

His  intense  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  spring  after 
the  endless  winter  is  expressed  in  the  following  letter 
to  the  novelist  Signora  Neera  : — 

"I  thank  you,  madam,  for  remembering  one  who  is 
buried  alive.     Snow  has  fallen  in  great  abundance  this 
winter,  but  now  heavenly  spring,  which   always  comes 
so  late  up  here,  has  arrived,  and  even  this  year  it  has 
been  pleased  to  touch  the  tomb  of  Nature  with  its  magic 
wand,  and  she,  obedient  to  its  law,  has  shaken  herself. 
The   snow   and   the   ice   that   covered   her  are  melting, 
leaving  bare   the   surface   of  the   earth,    which   is   now 
decomposing  to  give  strength  to  the  new  life.     Already 
I  see  blades  of  grass  of  a  tender  green  raise  their  little 
dried  up  stalks  and  shoot  forth  amid  the  mouldy  down, 
and  here  and  there  the  lowly  daisy  with  its  yellow  eye 
and  petals  of  white  lace.     And  in  the  skeleton-like  forests 
the  birds  are  singing,  and  are  gaily  busy  carrying  straws 
and    fibres    in    their   beaks   to   build   their  nests.     This 
is  how  the  spring  begins  up  here  ;    but  before  the  lark 
rises  into  the  air  to  warble  his  ecstatic  melody  a  long 
month   has   yet   to  pass.     But  then,  madam,   this  wild 
nature  is  beautiful,  beautiful  in  its  youth,  perfumed  with 
violets  and   red   roses  and   with    the    strong   aromas   of 
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the  resinous  forests.  At  this  time  my  soul  rises  in  its 
solitude  to  gaze  on  aesthetic  beauty,  while  my  eyes 
are  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  blue  sky,  and 
then  they  descend  on  to  the  white  snowy  summits. 
They  see  the  whiteness  and  feel  the  blue ;  then  they 
descend  to  the  grey  rocks  to  rest  on  the  green  that 
surrounds  them."  * 

The  same  love  of  nature  is  evinced  by  these  two 
fragments  of  his  diary,  one  for  January  i,  1889,  and  the 
other  for  January  i,  1890  : — 

''January  i,  1889,  Savogniuo. 

"  Morning,  To-day  is  the  first  day  of  the  year.  I 
think  that  this  year  will  bring  about  a  great  change  in 
my  artistic  life  ;  let  us  hope  it  will  be  for  the  better. 
When  I  opened  my  window  the  sun  poured  in,  encircling 
me  with  its  warm,  golden  light,  and  everything  embraced 
me.  I  have  closed  my  eyes,  intoxicated  with  its  kiss  of 
life,  and  I  felt  that  life  is  indeed  beautiful,  and  the  hopes 
and  youthful  bloom  of  my  twentieth  year  filled  my  heart. 
The  sky  is  of  a  deep  blue,  the  valley  is  bathed  in  sunlight, 
the  fields  of  cut  oats  glisten  in  the  sunlight  like  filaments 
of  gold.  There  is  a  feeling  of  holiday  in  the  air  {qualcosa 
di  festante).  To  think  that  we  are  twelve  hundred 
metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ! 

"The  enjoyment  of  life  consists  in  knowing  how 
to  love ;  at  the  bottom  of  every  good  work  there  is 
love." 


"  Letter  dated  April  8,  1893. 
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''January  i,  1890,  Savoguino. 

"  Morning.  I  have  come  back  from  a  walk.  I  feel 
in  my  heart  my  wonted  calm,  and  in  my  brain  a  sense  of 
bewilderment,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  wind.  Around 
me  all  is  sadness  ;  the  sky  is  low,  and  of  a  dirty  grey. 
There  is  a  west  wind  which  sighs  like  a  dying  animal  in 
the  distance  ;  the  snow  is  spread  abroad  heavy  and  sad, 
like  a  sheet  covering  death  ;  the  ravens  all  keep  near  the 
houses ;  everything  is  muddy,  the  snow  is  thawing.  This 
day  reminds  me  of  many  others  that  I  spent  in  my 
childhood.  I  feel  myself  the  same  as  ever,  and  I  feel  the 
same  sensations." 

There  is  an  unmistakable  connection  between 
Segantini's  love  of  every  single  detail  of  Nature's 
handiwork  and  his  careful  rendering  of  it  on  his 
canvases.  In  "Ploughing  in  the  Engadine,"  and  the 
other  works  of  the  "Spring"  series,  we  can  trace  the 
geological  formation  of  the  mountains,  the  general 
structure  of  the  soil,  and  the  character  of  the 
vegetation.  The  single  flowers  are  drawn  with  the 
minuteness  of  the  old  Dutch  painters,  but  they  never 
distract  the  eye  from  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole 
landscape.  No  one  has  understood  the  decorative 
qualities  of  the  rhododendron  as  he  has,  nor  made 
such  use  of  it.  His  carpets  of  alpenrosen  show  the 
most  marvellous  workmanship,  as  well  as  an  intense 
feeling  for  decorative  effect. 

The  next  picture  of  the  Alpine  cycle  which  we  shall 
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examine  is  "  Spring-  in  the  Alps."  A  girl  in  Orison 
costume  is  leading  a  pair  of  large,  heavily-built  farm 
horses,  after  having  taken  them  to  water.  All  around 
the  wide,  grassy  plateau  extends  in  undulating  variety 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Behind  the  drinking-trough 
is  an  isolated  patch  of  furrowed  soil,  and  a  man 
is  sowing.  On  the  other  side  a  large  St.  Bernard 
dog  watches  the  woman  passing  by  with  the  jaded 
horses.  A  village  nestles  at  the  hill-side,  and  in  the 
background  rises  the  range  of  snow  mountains.  On 
those  peaks  we  can  distinguish  the  still  fresh  spring 
snow  that  will  shortly  melt  from  the  solid,  hardened 
snow  and  the  bluish  ice  that  are  eternal.  In  this, 
as  in  all  the  artist's  great  Alpine  landscapes,  the 
mountains,  with  their  hard  uncompromising  outlines, 
are  like  the  walls  of  a  mighty  fortress  that  guards  the 
high  table-lands  and  dominates  them,  keeping  their 
human  denizens  in  grinding  subjection,  exacting  so 
much  heart-breaking  toil,  and  giving  so  little  in  return 
— permission  to  live,  revocable  at  pleasure,  and  nothing 
more.  And  for  the  least  transgression,  the  least  act  of 
insubordination,  there  is  but  one  punishment — death. 
Sometimes  it  is  inflicted  apparently  out  of  caprice,  for 
no  ostensible  reason.  An  avalanche,  a  slipping  rock,  a 
totirmente,  and  the  deed  is  done.  The  wretched  human 
beings — a  whole  village  perhaps — are  swept  away,  leaving 
no  trace  behind  them,  unless  pious  hands  erect  a  cross 
afterwards,  to  mark  the  spot.     VixeruHt.     In  no  part  of 
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the  world's  surface  do  we  see  Nature  so  remorseless 
and  so  merciless  ;  above  all,  so  indifferent  to  human  life 
and  human  aims. 

But  Segantini  also  shows  us  nature  in  a  more  benign 
and  gentle  aspect,  for  he  gives  us  a  foreground  of 
brilliant  flowers.  There  are  gentians  of  many  different 
colours,  from  pale  violet  to  that  intense  blue  which  is  like 
that  of  a  tropical  sky,  masses  of  vagen,  pink  heather,  and 
bright  alpenrosen,  blue-bells  of  all  sorts,  colours,  and 
sizes,  and  countless  other  flowers.  The  beauty  of  these 
flowers  lies  not  only  in  the  careful  structure  of  each 
single  specimen,  but  also  in  the  great  masses  in  which 
they  come,  covering  the  mountain  side  as  with  a  vast 
Persian  carpet.  This  aspect  of  Nature  which  is  all 
sweetness  and  beauty,  makes  us  understand  even  better 
how  all-powerful  she  is  up  here,  by  the  very  contrast  with 
the  cruel  rock  and  remorseless  ice  :  a  power  that  can 
assume  either  the  one  form  or  the  other  indifferently 
must  indeed  be  irresistible.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
spring  flowers  that  tell  us  that  it  is  spring  time.  The 
blue  sky  is  traversed  by  long  filaments  of  clouds  that 
extend  in  endless  streaks,  spring  clouds  that  may  mean 
more  snow  and  rain,  but  that  presage  the  inevitable 
coming  of  the  short  but  intense  summer.  Every  living 
thing  is  awakening  to  enjoy  the  coming  warmth  and 
brightness. 

Flowers  were  a  favourite  element  in  Scgantini's  work, 
and  not  only  did  he  paint  them  exquisitely  but  he  also 
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wrote  of  them  in  a  most  feeling  manner.  "You  ask  me," 
he  wrote  to  Signora  Neera,  "  'On  your  quiet  peaks  have 
you  noticed  that  the  first  of  May  has  passed  ?  No  flower, 
no  tree  around  you  has  made  a  revolution?'  Yes,  madam, 
on  that  day  the  trees  were  sighing  and  wailing  in 
lamentation,  and  even  the  little  flowers,  the  little  daisies, 
closed  their  white  eyelids  and  trembled  on  their  fragile 
stems.  This  I  noticed  from  my  window,  and  filled  with 
compassion  I  took  my  hat  and  went  out.  And  thus  I 
spake  to  the  plants,  '  Tell  me,  sweet  friends  of  my 
thoughts,  companions  dear  to  me  because  of  your  shade, 
so  full  of  freshness  and  aromas,  why  are  you  sighing  and 
lamenting  thus  ?  '  A  prolonged  hiss  ending  in  a  burst  of 
mocking  laughter  greeted  my  words.  For  a  moment 
there  was  silence,  and  then  they  all  began  to  speak  :  '  Are 
you  not  ashamed  of  coming  to  insult  us  in  our  helpless- 
ness ?  You  who  have  no  roots  and  can  move  and  think, 
and  have  a  house  wherein  to  shelter  yourself  from  the 
weather,  why  do  you  come  forth  to  insult  us  ?  We  who 
are  unable  to  move  when  the  wind  lashes  us  and  the 
tempest  strikes  us.'  '  But  I  did  not  mean  to  offend 
you.  I  came  because  I  love  you  and  understand  you.' 
'  Impostor,  or  deluded  one!  You  love  us  because  of  the 
enjoyment  with  which  we  provide  you,  or  because  of  the 
advantage  you  get  from  us.'  The  wind  carried  my  hat 
far  away,  and  I  ran  after  it,  not  thinking  that  I  was 
crushing  under  my  feet  many  of  the  daisies  that  I  loved. 
And  when  I  came  back  I  remembered  it,  but  \\'hat  was  I 
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to  do  ?  There  is  a  law  outside  our  will ;  that  same  law 
that  leads  the  whole  universe  also  leads  the  ant  to  the 
ant-hill,  even  as  it  leads  every  blade  of  grass  that  shoots 
forth  and  every  drop  of  water  that  falls."  * 

Again,  in  another  letter  to  Signora  Neera  he  writes 
about  flowers : — 

"What  can  I  wish  you  for  New  Year  that  is  not 
common?  To  write  a  fine  book  like  '  Anima  Sola?' 
That  were  too  much  to  our  advantage.  Tell  me,  have 
you  flowers  in  your  house  ?  I  do  not  remember  ;  if  you 
have  any,  I  wish  that  on  the  morning  of  the  New  Year 
you  may  be  joyously  awakened  by  the  singing  and 
warbling  of  the  birds,  and  that  in  your  pots  your  flowers 
may  bloom  before  your  eyes,  and  that  when  you  go  out 
of  doors  under  a  sky  that  is  all  blue  it  may  begin  to  snow 
at  once,  and  that  the  snowflakes  may  be  instantly  turned 
into  petals  of  jessamine,  while  all  those  who  meet  you  say 
to  you  :  '  Madonna,  buon  di,  buon  anno.'  "  f 

In  another  letter,  about  one  of  Signora  Neera's  novels 
he  speaks  of  his  beloved  alpenrosen  :  "  Having  been 
unable  to  gather  in  my  mind  words  worthy  of  express- 
ing the  sense  of  beauty  which  I  felt  on  reading  your 
'  Ultimi  Fiori  '  in  the  '  Capitan  Cortese,'  I  waited  for 
the  rhododendrons  to  bloom,  and  when  they  had 
bloomed  I  picked  the  first  and  I  sent  them  to  you. 
Flowers  for  words,  an  idea  for  a  thought,  both  passionate, 
both  strong,  they  grow  on  the  height."  J 

"^   Ciipiiblislied  Icltci,  May  (>,  1893. 
t  Unpublished  letter,  December  30,  iUgs-        t  Unpublished  letter,  June  30,  i8i;6. 
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In  these  letters  we  see  that  Northern  note  in  Segantini's 
character,  which  began  already  at  Savognino,  and  de- 
veloped more  fully  in  the  symbolic  phase. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  painting  of  the  whole 
series  is  the  one  called  "  Spring  Pastures."  Many  of  the 
elements  of  this  composition  are  to  be  found  in  the 
others.  The  grassy  undulating  plateau,  with  its  myriads 
of  flowers,  the  low  dark  hills  in  the  middle  distance,  the 
great  wilderness  of  rocks  and  snow  beyond,  the  sheep 
scattered  about  the  landscape  (a  return  to  his  favourite 
Brianza  subject)  ;  we  have  had  all  these  things  before, 
and  we  shall  have  them  again.  But  there  is  something 
new  in  the  shepherd.  He  is  resting  on  a  rock,  his  head 
bent  forward  and  uncovered  to  enjoy  the  full  sunlight. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  vast  limitless  loneliness  expressed 
in  his  attitude.  He  is  half  asleep,  dreaming,  perhaps, 
in  the  midst  of  this  world  of  rocks  and  nature's  con- 
vulsions, that  he  and  his  sheep  are  destined  soon  to 
disappear.  Then  there  are  two  features  which  are  quite 
novel.  One  is  the  little  tarn  in  the  midst  of  the  plateau. 
It  lends  a  sense  of  mystery,  almost  of  something  super- 
natural, to  the  scene.  It  is  one  of  those  little  blue-green 
specks  of  water  around  which  so  many  weird  legends  of 
the  Alps  are  gathered.  The  idea  of  their  great  depth 
is  almost  uncanny.  They  seem  so  small  and  yet  they 
are  so  deep  that  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  they 
are  believed  to  be  bottomless.  They  are  so  cold  that 
no  swimmer  dares  to  bathe  in  their  waters,  and  no  fish 
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can  live  in  them.  Of  one  of  these  lakes  it  is  said  that 
a  large  white  fish  is  seen  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
its  appearance  is  the  harbinger  of  death  to  him  who 
sees  it.  There  is  no  boat,  not  a  ripple  on  the  surface. 
They  have  been  likened  to  looking-glasses  in  an  empty 
house.  They  reflect  no  living  thing,  for  there  is  no 
living  thing  to  be  reflected  in  them :  only  the  stars  are 
seen.  In  such  a  lake  as  this  might  the  hero  of  song 
and  legend  have  gazed  to  see  the  image  of  the  dragon 
whom  he  wished  to  slay,  but  dared  not  look  upon. 
Here  too  might  some  King  Arthur  of  the  Alps  have 
cast  his  Excalibur,  knowing  well  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  search  in  the  ice-cold  waters  and  probe  the 
bottom  (if  there  be  a  bottom)  for  the  sword.  In  the 
distance  there  is  another  tarn — just  a  glimpse  of  shim- 
mering water  in  the  midst  of  the  rocky  expanse,  and 
behind  those  dark  ridges  there  may  be  others. 

The  second  distinguishing  feature  is  the  absence 
of  human  habitation  ;  there  is  not  a  house  or  barn  to  be 
seen  anywhere,  and  the  drinking-trough  to  the  left  is 
the  only  sign  that  other  men  besides  that  shepherd 
have  been  here  before.  And  even  this  solitary  piece 
of  man's  handiwork  is  so  rough  and  worn  that  it  seems 
almost  like  a  part  of  the  rock. 

The  last  picture  of  the  series  is  the  one  called  "Alpine 
Pastures."  The  central  group  in  this  composition  is  a 
cow  and  a  calf — again  the  idea  of  motherhood  resumed 
after  a  short  interval.     The   rest  of  the  accessories  are 
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much  like  those  of  the  other  paintings.  There  is  a 
beautiful  carpet  of  flowery  meadows,  and  a  few  rhodo- 
dendron bushes  with  their  twisted  and  gnarled  stems, 
a  motif  which  Segantini  afterwards  developed  more 
fully  in  the  weird  trees  of  his  symbolic  pictures.  Here 
there  is  not  that  sense  of  loneliness  which  characterises 
the  "  Spring  Pastures."  A  barn,  high  up  the  hill  side, 
a  woman  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  before  her,  and  another 
woman  in  the  distance  whose  white  sleeves  stand  out 
clear  against  a  dark  background,  bespeak  human  presence 
and  human  activity.  The  mountain  range  is  nearer 
than  in  the  other  works  of  the  series,  for  the  scene 
is  laid  in  one  of  those  pastures  on  the  borderland 
between  the  world  of  grass  and  firs  and  the  world  of 
rocks  and  snow  where  nought  grows  save  the  solitary 
edelweiss.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  meadows  of  the 
plateau.  After  it  comes  the  moraine,  then  the  glacier. 
On  the  mountain  side  we  can  discern  an  arrcte — a  rido^e 
of  sharp  rocks — reaching  down  to  the  valley  between  two 
creeping  streams  of  ice  which  are  constantly  moving 
backwards  or  forwards  in  obedience  to  some  mysterious 
law.  The  day  is  fine  and  sunny,  and  there  is  a  general 
sense  of  gladness  and  light  in  the  air,  one  of  the  spells 
of  warmth  and  brightness  so  rare  and  so  brief  in  the 
high  Alps.  But  even  now  there  is  a  hint  of  the  change- 
ableness  of  the  weather  in  those  grey  mists  descending 
on  the  dark  rocks  on  the  left  and  straggling  across 
the  sky.     In  a  few  moments  they  may  sweep  over  the 
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whole  landscape  and  become  lowering  clouds,  bringing 
storm,  wind,  and  snow  in  their  train.  Here  the 
sudden  storms  are  not  like  those  of  the  Brianza,  that 
last  but  a  short  time  and  may  drench  you  through 
but  do  you  no  further  harm — as  in  "  Uno  di  Piu  "  or 
"  On  the  Alps  after  a  Storm."*  The  storm  here  may 
last  for  days,  and  to  the  frightened  cattle  and  to  their 
herdsmen,  unless  shelter  be  found  quickly,  it  may 
mean   destruction. 

In  these  Alpine  landscapes  of  Segantini's  our  attention 
is  always  concentrated  first  and  foremost  on  the  Alps 
themselves.  It  matters  not  that  they  are  in  the  distance, 
that  we  merely  see  their  summits  behind  a  far  ridge. 
W^'e  are  ever  aware  that  they  dominate  the  landscape, 
and  are  in  reality  the  central  idea  of  the  composition. 
"  Others  have  painted  the  Alps  as  a  background," 
Segantini  once  said  to  a  friend,  "  but  I  paint  them  for 
their  own  sake."  The  work  of  this  period  is  truly  an 
epos  of  Alpine  poetry.  In  it  there  are  no  definite 
subjects,  no  peculiar  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  no 
research  after  strange  and  uncommon  effects.  There  is 
simply  an  artistic  presentation  of  the  Alps.  He  does  not 
direct  his  attention  on  any  especial  point.  He  merely 
paints  a  bit  of  mountain  scenery,  and  the  perfect  harmony 
of  the  different  elements  of  the  picture  is  such,  that  all 
the  feelings  and  impressions  that  we  have  in  the  Alps 
are  reproduced  in  us  when  we  look  at  his  work.     He  felt 

■■  The  word  is  lined  in  the  sense  of  pasture,  not  in  that  of  the  hit»li  mountains. 
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that  he  had  attained  a  perfect  balance  of  mind  in  his  art, 
and  he  thus  described  the  feeHng : — 

"  Nowadays  even  painters  say  that  this  picture  is 
beautiful  because  of  its  powerful  colouring,  that  one 
because  of  the  freshness  of  the  touches,  or  because  of  its 
tone,  its  luminosity,  the  perfection  of  the  drawing,  the 
general  lines  of  the  composition,  the  choice  of  the  subject 
that  suggests  a  certain  idea.  But  all  these  single  beauties 
are  but  the  petals  of  the  flower ;  for  a  work  of  art  to  be 
complete,  all  these  qualities  should  be  there,  united  in 
one  harmonious  whole." 

Although  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  "Spring"  series 
were  painted  after  Segantini  had  left  Savognino  and  had 
settled  in  the  Maloja,  we  have  discussed  them  together 
because  they  all  belong  to  this  first  period  of  his  Alpine 
manner.  Even  if  "Spring  Pastures"  was  actually 
painted  at  the  Maloja  it  has  a  far  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  other  works  of  the  series  than  with 
the  purely  symbolical  compositions  of  the  last  phase. 
Hence  we  have  followed  this  order. 

M.  de  la  Sizeranne  has  called  Segantini  the  Nansen 
of  the  Alps  ;  but  the  artist  has  done  even  more  than 
the  explorer  in  this  instance  :  for  the  latter  failed  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  while  Segantini  has  discovered 
the  secret  of  natural  beauty  in  the  Alps,  and  how  to 
paint   it. 

Another  picture  which  Segantini  painted  while  at 
Savognino  is  a  sort  of  return   to  his  Brianza  style,  or 
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rather  to  his  Brianza  subjects  ;  for  the  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  works  executed  in  the 
Alpine  period.  It  is  called  "  The  Return  to  the 
Sheep-fold."  A  girl  is  leading  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
into  the  fold.  Another  flock  has  preceded  her,  and  is 
already  inside,  near  the  barn.  It  is  evening,  and  the 
day's  work  is  done.  The  sheep  here  are  drawn  with 
extreme  care  and  attention  to  detail,  for  they — like  all 
things  in  this  rarefied  air — are  seen  more  distinctly 
than  in  the  low  and  sultry  Brianza.  The  last  rays  of 
the  sinking  sun,  as  in  "  At  Savognino,"  are  reflected 
in  the  windows  of  the  cottages,  while  the  rest  of  the 
picture  is  in  a  subdued  grey  light.  The  head  of  the 
shepherdess  is  bent  forward  in  the  old  way,  expressive 
of  lassitude  and  of  a  longing  for  rest.  Although  we 
cannot  see  them,  there  is  a  feeling  of  the  mountains — 
we  know  that  they  are  there  behind  that  ridge  on  the 
right.  Segantini  was  a  past  master  in  suggesting 
things  and  ideas  that  he  did  not  actually  portray. 
Here  he  suggests  the  mountains,  as  Bocklin  suggests 
the  burning  plain  beyond  the  wall,  in  his  "  Temple 
Grove."  * 

Other  pictures  of  analogous  subjects  were  painted 
about  the  same  time,  and,  among  others,  there  is  a 
series  of  interiors.  The  artist's  idea  was  to  represent 
the  long,  dark  winter  by  painting  the  life  of  the 
peasants,    and    of    their    flocks    and    herds,    in    gloomy 

III  till.'  i:.\lc  Mii>ciiin. 
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stables  and  barns.  One  picture  is  "The  Sheep-fold" — 
a  girl,  seated  on  a  rough  bench,  watching  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  a  fold.  Her  expression  is  one  of  dreary 
thought,  almost  of  hopelessness.  The  dark  interior  is 
feebly  illuminated  by  a  small  lamp,  and  some  of  the 
sheep  are  gazing  at  their  shepherdess  with  eyes  of 
wonderment.  The  same  method  of  indicating  the 
backs  of  the  sheep  with  curved  lines  of  light  is  again 
resorted  to.  The  air  is  heavy  and  stuffy,  everything 
is  closed,  for  it  is  winter  outside  and  deadly  cold  ; 
and  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  contrast  between 
the  dark  woodwork  with  the  yellow  light  from  the 
lamp. 

Another  is  called  "At  the  Spinning-wheel"  ("AIT 
Arcolaio  "),  and  is  very  similar  in  treatment.  A  woman 
is  at  work  spinning  in  a  stable  by  the  pale  light  of  a 
hanging  lantern.  A  large  cow  looms  in  the  background, 
gazing  at  her.  The  chief  interest  of  the  composition  here 
too  lies  in  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  The  cow,  part 
of  the  floor,  the  outlines  of  the  woman's  head  and  of  the 
spinning-wheel  are  lit  up  ;  all  the  rest  is  in  darkness. 
There  is  the  same  close,  heavy  atmosphere,  every  opening 
being  hermetically  sealed  ;  animals  have  to  live  a  life 
of  darkness  for  half  the  year  in  the  Alpine  villages,  and 
human  beings  are  with  them  for  a  great  part  of  the  time. 
We  can  see  the  light  but  not  the  flame,  for  that  is  hidden 
by  a  paper  shade.  Segantini  never  painted  the  actual 
flame. 
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The  motif  of  motherhood  is  once  more  resumed  in 
"The  Mothers."  The  scene  is  again  a  stable.  A  mother 
is  nursing  her  baby.  Before  her  is  the  massive  form  of 
the  other  mother,  the  cow ;  on  the  ground  is  the  other 
child,  the  calf,  asleep.  The  mother's  head  is  bent  for\vard 
in  the  usual  way.  Her  face  and  that  of  her  child  are  lit 
up  by  a  hanging  lantern.  The  calf  is  almost  buried  in 
the  litter  of  straw,  but  its  main  outlines  are  sketched  out 
in  light. 

In  these  three  pictures,  there  is  the  same  look  of  won- 
derment in  the  animals,  and  of  drowsy  torpor  in  the 
human  beings.  They  represent  a  phase  of  life  in  which 
the  existence  of  the  latter  most  nearly  approaches  that  of 
the  former — the  long  winter  sleep.  Only  the  salient 
points,  illuminated  by  the  feeblest  of  artificial  light,  are 
seen  in  the  heavy  gloom.  The  whole  winter  life  of  the 
Alps  is  depicted  in  these  canvases.  We  feel  that  the 
white  mantle  of  snow  covers  everything  outside,  though 
we  see  it  not. 

"  My  Models  "  is  also  a  study  of  an  interior,  but  of  a 
somewhat  different  character.  The  scene  is  the  artist's 
own  studio,  at  twilight,  after  his  work  was  done.  A 
picture — a  group  of  sheep — is  seen  on  an  case!  ;  another 
— "  Ploughing  in  the  Hngadine  " — is  on  the  ground.  A 
girl  and  a  young  man  are  looking  at  the  picture  on  the 
easel.  The  young  man  is  holding  a  lantern  which 
illuminates  the  picture  and  part  of  the  floor,  antl  forms  a 
curious  contrast  with   the  grey  evening   light   from   the 
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window.  The  girl's  face,  seen  in  profile,  is  brightly  lit 
by  the  lantern,  while  that  of  the  young  man  is  only  just 
indicated.  A  corner  of  the  picture  on  the  floor  is  also  in 
light,  while  the  rest  is  in  semi-obscurity,  the  white  horses 
looming  out  like  ghosts  amid  their  dark  surroundings  (it 
is  the  first  version  of  "  Ploughing  in  the  Engadine  "  ;  in 
the  later  version,  which  is  the  one  generally  known,  the 
horses  are  dark).  The  contrast  of  the  two  different  lights, 
which  seem  to  be  struggling  for  the  mastery,  and 
chasing  each  other  about,  each  trying  to  eclipse  the  other, 
recalls  a  similar  effect  in  "The  Orphans"  ;  but  here  the 
effect  is  even  more  powerful  and  telling  than  in  the 
earlier  picture,  owing  to  the  use  which  Segantini  has 
made  of  divisionism.  At  the  same  time  "  The  Orphans  " 
is  a  far  more  charming  composition,  for  in  "  My  Models  " 
Segantini  has  put  aside  the  note  of  sadness,  and, 
as  always  happened  when  he  did  so,  he  produced  a  work 
which,  in  spite  of  many  technical  merits,  is  not  quite 
satisfactory ;  it  is  not  the  true  Segantini.  Moreover, 
the  attitude  of  the  figures  is  somewhat  awkward, 
especially  that  of  the  girl. 

Segantini,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  often  paint 
portraits,  but  in  the  few  which  he  has  left  there  is  some 
of  his  most  interesting  work.  He  had  painted  some 
in  his  early  years,  and  we  have  mentioned  the  one  of 
Signor  Vittore  Grubicy.  During  the  Savognino  period 
he  began  a  series  of  most  curious  portraits  of  himself. 
It  was  one  of  his  weaknesses  to  paint  his  own  features, 
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in  a  most  strangely  idealised  fashion.  It  is  Segan- 
tini  the  artist  and  dreamer  that  they  represent  rather 
than  the  actual  man.  They  are  usually  full-face 
portraits,  in  which  the  eyes  seem  staring  straight  out 
of  the  canvas  with  a  terribly  penetrating  glance.  They 
remind  one  now  of  some  Eastern  prophet  or  mystic, 
now  of  one  of  those  great  bearded,  long-haired  Assyrian 
heads  that  guard  the  entrance  to  the  sculpture  gallery 
of  the  British  Museum.  Sometimes,  again,  we  seem 
to  see  in  the  intense  gaze  and  vivid  black  eyes  the 
image  of  the  Precursor.  The  hair  and  beard  is  long 
and  rough  ;  in  some  of  the  portraits  it  reaches  down  to 
the  shoulders.  In  the  background  there  is  occasionally 
a  view  of  distant  peaks,  as  though  to  impress  on  us  that 
we  are  looking  on  the  features  of  the  painter  of  the  Alps  ; 
these  little  glimpses  of  mountains  remind  one  of  the 
quaint  landscapes  which  the  old  masters  were  fond  of 
putting  in  the  backgrounds  of  their  Holy  Families 
and  Crucifi.\ions.  The  portraits  probably  formed  the 
occupation  of  some  winter's  day  when  the  weather  was 
too  bad  even  for  Segantini  to  paint  out  of  doors. 

Savognino  was  high  up — 4,000  feet  above  the  sea ; 
but  it  was  not  high  enough  for  Segantini.  About  the 
year  1894  he  gave  up  his  house  at  Savognino,  and  went 
up  to  the  Maloja,  and  there,  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
Engadine,'  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  he  settled.  He 
purchased  a  chalet  on  the  summit  of  the  pass.     The  spot 

"  St.  Moiitz  Dorf  is  a  few  feet  higher,  but  it  is  on  a  hill  alwvc  the  m.iin  valley. 
The  watershed  is  at  the  M.iloja. 
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marks  the  border  between  the  warm,  blue  valleys  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  the  snowfields  and  rocky  oceans  of 
the  high  Alps.  There  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  his  four 
children  for  five  years  more,  leading  a  quiet,  happy,  and 
laborious  life.  There,  after  his  long  study  of  nature  in 
the  Brianza  and  at  Savognino,  he  was  to  develop  that 
new  phase  of  his  art,  strange,  much-discussed,  fantastic, 
but,  withal,  beautiful  and  original,  in  which  symbolism 
predominates.  As  his  migration  to  the  Maloja  marks 
the  last  stage  of  his  upward  progress  in  the  Alps,  so  his 
symbolism  is  the  last  development  of  his  art.  With 
Dante  he  might  now  say  : — 

lo  ritornai  dalla  santissim'  onda 
Rifatto  si,  come  piante  novelle 
Rinnovellate  di  novella  fronda, 
Pure  e  disposto  a  salire  alle  stelle. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

SEGANTINI   THE    MAN  :    LETTERS   AND   WRITINGS 

BEFORE   we   proceed   to   review   the   last  and 
most  complex  phase  of  Giovanni  Segantini's 
art,  let  us  tr)'  to  understand  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.     His  character  is  best  revealed 
by  his  own  correspondence. 

We  have  already  said  that  he  was  quite  uneducated  : 
when  we  remember  what  his  early  life  was  it  will  be  clear 
to  us  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise.  He  only  learnt  to 
read  and  write  comparatively  late  in  life.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  alluding  to  the  first  ideas  and  thoughts  of  his 
early  youth  (when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old),  he 
says  :  "  I  should  have  liked  to  put  down  my  ideas  in 
writing,  but  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  how  to  u  rite  my 
own  name."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Segantini  through- 
out his  life  was  never  able  to  spell  correctly.  His  letters 
are  full  of  orthographical  errors.  Words  with  double 
consonants  he  almost  invariably  spelt  with  a  single  one, 
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and  vice  versa,  and  other  mistakes  are  constantly  met 
with.  In  the  division  of  words  he  was  most  slovenly. 
He  was  well  aware  of  his  own  shortcomings  in  this 
direction,  and  would  frequently  end  his  letters,  par- 
ticularly if  addressed  to  people  he  did  not  know 
intimately,  with  the  postscript,  Perdonate  gli  errori. 
Weakness  in  spelling  is  far  more  unusual  among  Italians 
than  it  is  among  Englishmen,  the  former,  unless  quite 
uneducated,  seldom  making  mistakes  of  this  sort. 
Nevertheless  Segantini  had  many  of  the  qualities  that 
make  a  writer.  His  letters  to  his  friends,  and  some  of 
his  newspaper  articles,  especially  those  on  art,  are  often 
full  of  beautiful  and  poetic  thoughts.  His  language  is 
sometimes  rough  and  unpolished,  sometimes  obscure  and 
hopelessly  involved,  and  he  was  fond  of  using  what  he 
thought  were  "  aesthetic  "  expressions,  without  having  a 
very  clear  idea  of  their  meaning.  He  read  a  good  deal 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  but  through  want  of 
education  he  did  not  always  understand  what  he  read, 
and  in  his  writings  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  really 
fine  ideas  and  poetic  sentiment  with  unmeaning  phrases. 
He  tried  to  be  a  symbolist  in  language,  even  before  he 
became  a  symbolist  in  art.  He  chose  his  symbols  from 
nature,  and  especially  from  flowers,  of  which  he  was 
a  great  lover ;  he  wrote  most  touchingiy  of  them. 
Mythology  and  history  are  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  his 
letters,  nor  do  they  appear  in  his  pictures,  for  of  those 
subjects  he  was  entirely  ignorant.     Among  his  favourite 
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readings   was    poetry.       "  I    enjoy    reading    poetry,  "   he 
wrote,  "  for  it  is  the  music  of  the  soul." 

Among  the  philosophic  works  which  he  read  most 
were  those  of  Max  Nordau.  But  it  was  art  and  art 
criticism  which  formed  the  chief  topic  of  his  thoughts 
and  writings.  He  wrote  letters  and  articles  to  various 
newspapers,  in  which  he  expressed  his  ideas  on  art,  and 
his  correspondence  with  his  friends  is  full  of  similar 
discussions.  He  is  always  more  convincing  when  he 
speaks  of  modern  art,  and  of  what  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  artist  should  be,  than  when  he  speaks  of  the  past. 
Of  the  old  masters  he  knew  very  little,  and,  strangely 
enough,  what  little  he  had  seen  of  their  work  does  not 
seem  to  have  greatly  impressed  him.  He  did  not 
understand  them,  and,  in  fact,  he  seldom  even  alludes  to 
them.  Modern  painters  he  knew  little  better.  In  the 
early  stages  of  his  career  he  was  as  ignorant  of  them  and 
of  their  work  as  he  was  of  the  old  masters,  but  later  his 
friends  sent  him  collections  of  reproductions  of  their 
pictures  and  many  illustrated  art  publications,  with 
which  his  Alpine  home  was  soon  filled.  The  intricacies 
of  technique,  save  when  he  was  called  upon  to  defend 
or  exj)lain  his  own  methods,  interested  him  but  slightly. 
He  devoted  his  attention  as  a  writer  to  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  and  feelings  which  could  be  expressed  by  art, 
and  on  this  point  his  remarks  are  intelligent  and 
instructive.  There  were  in  his  mind  the  foundations  of 
a  great  thinker,  and  he  realised   to  a  considerable  extent 
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the  thoroughly  modern  combination  of  philosophical 
and  artistic  power  in  the  same  man.  The  great  painters 
of  the  past,  especially  those  of  the  Renaissance,  found 
vent  for  their  exuberant  energies  in  sculpture  and 
architecture ;  but  among  modern  artists  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  philosophy  and  literature.  This  was 
the  case  with  Segantini,  who  both  in  his  painting  and 
in  his  writings  was  much  given  to  abstract  philosophical 
ideas.  Being  first  and  foremost  an  artist,  what  he  wrote 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  art.  He  felt 
the  need  of  expressing  himself  in  writing,  and  he  has 
left  a  considerable  number  of  essay  letters  on  artistic 
matters.  At  one  time  he  co-operated  with  Signor  Grubicy 
in  the  management  of  the  Crouaca  cTArte,  a  Milanese 
weekly  review.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  power  of 
language  did  not  always  correspond  to  his  po^\er  of 
thought,  and  his  literary  attempts  bear  witness  to  a 
want  of  training,  both  in  mind  and  intellect.  Beauty 
and  wealth  of  ideas  are  not  wanting,  but  his  diction  and 
his  logic  are  defective.  We  subjoin  two  articles  published 
in  the  Crouaca  ctArte  while  he  was  at  Savognino  as 
fair  specimens  of  his  literary  style. 

Letter  I. 

"  The  more  I  live  in  art  and  for  art,  the  more  do 
I  feel  the  need  of  expressing  myself,  not  only  with 
my    pictures,    but    also    in    writing,    to    determine    the 
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meanins:  of  this  word  '  art,"  at  least  with  reference  to 
that  part  of  it  which  more  nearly  concerns  me,  i.e., 
painting. 

"  I  have  recently  seen  two  definitions  of  art,  that 
may  serve  as  a  starting  point,  although  they  are  en- 
tirely opposed  to  each  other.  Signor  Ghisleri  wrote : 
'  In  art  thought  is  required,  and  not  nature  alone. 
Ghisleri  is  right,  but  he  does  not  keep  to  his  point. 
I  think  that  this  idea  might  be  better  expressed  thus : 
That  truth  which  is  outside  ourselves  is  not  art,  it 
has  not  and  cannot  have  any  value  as  art  ;  it  is  but 
a  blind  imitation  of  nature,  and  could  not  be  anything 
else  ;  hence  it  is  a  purely  material  representation. 
Matter  should  be  elaborated  by  mind  if  it  is  to  rise 
to  the  form  of  art  which  endures. 

"  Max  Nordau,  on  the  other  hand,  is  persuaded 
that  the  only  thing  that  can  ensure  a  lasting  value 
to  a  work  of  art  is  the  blind  imitation  of  nature : 
'  Certain  mannerisms  that  are  characteristic  of  a  par- 
ticular artist  occasionally  please  his  contemporaries  ; 
fashion  exalts  him  if  he  manages  to  fall  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  ;  but  the  next  generation  will  laugh  at 
him  as  much  as  the  former  one  admired  him,  and 
the  very  quality  which  had  been  appreciated  as  a 
progressive  innovation  by  his  contemporaries,  will 
be  rejected  by  posterity  as  misleading.  All  that  the 
painter  has  added  of  his  own,  the  so-called  personal 
interpretation,    the    arbitrary    variations,    and    the   com- 
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ments  on  nature,  die  ;  while  what  he  has  reproduced 
sincerely  and  truthfully,  exactly  as  he  saw  it  in  nature, 
lives  for  ever,  and  the  furthest  ages  will  joyfully 
welcome  it  as  a  work  of  art,  as  a  good  old  friend,  as 
never-changing  nature.' 

"  It  is  indeed  true  that  an  ideal  which  is  outside 
nature  cannot  last,  but  a  reality  without  ideals  is  realism 
without  life.  Nordau  surely  alludes  to  those  works 
of  art  in  which  the  artist  has  reproduced  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression)  the  soul  in  the  living  and  perceptible 
form,  not  the  artist's  own  soul,  but  that  of  his  subject,  of 
him  or  of  her  whom  he  was  reproducing.  This  form 
of  art,  although  impersonal,  is  nevertheless  highly 
spiritual,  and  not  a  mere  material  reproduction  :  matter 
was  but  a  means  to  the  end.  We  almost  invariably 
find  this  form  of  art  in  portraits  painted  by  the  great 
masters  of  all  ages,  and  it  is  here  that  they  have  attained 
their  greatest  power,  a  portrait  being  a  work  which 
combines  the  highest  simplicity  of  means  with  the 
greatest  effectiveness  in  the  art  of  expressing  the  living 
and  perceptible  form. 

"  Therefore  a  work  of  art  can  only  be  expressed  in 
a  living  form,  either  by  expressing  the  personal  feeling 
of  him  who  created  it,  or  the  living  sense  of  nature.  .  .  . 
If  we  wish  to  discuss  art  seriously,  so  as  to  be  well 
understood  and  to  avoid  all  ambiguousness,  we  must 
begin  with  a  short  treatise  on  psychology  (nothing  less  !). 
What   else   is   art,    beautiful,    true,    noble   art,    but    the 
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photographic  image,  the  measure  that  marks  the  degrees 
of  the  perfection  of  the  human  soul  ? 

"  It  is  not  merely  by  means  of  the  beauty  of  nature 
in  the  abstract  that  we  can  create  a  Avork  of  art.  This 
creation — that  is  the  exact  word — is  not  possible  save 
through  an  impulse  of  the  spirit  that  in  certain  conditions 
I  shall  call  the  human  soul.  That  soul  receives  from 
the  nervous  system  an  impression  which  becomes  fixed 
in  the  brain  and  there  fructifies,  the  true  sounding-board 
in  which  all  the  senses  unite  in  harmony.  I  should  say, 
rather,  that  beauty  in  nature  does  not  exist  save  as 
an  idea  of  our  own.  Every  day  we  see  different  people 
passing  before  the  same  natural  beauties  and  being  very 
differently  impressed  by  them :  we  might  in  these 
different  impressions  find  a  scale  of  infinite  gradations, 
from  horror  to  repugnance,  from  indifference  to  pleasure 
and  ecstasy.  From  this  we  deduce  that  beauty  exists  in 
nature  because  we  see  it  and  feel  it,  and  the  manner  and 
measure  of  our  feeling  are  in  proportion  to  our  spiritual 
capabilities.  Thus  a  work  of  art  being  an  interpretation 
of  nature,  the  more  spiritual  elements  it  contains  and 
reproduces  with  sentiment  and  dignity  of  form,  the 
further  is  it  removed  from  the  perception  of  the  common 
herd.  It  cannot  be  appreciated  save  by  those  who  by 
means  of  long  and  patient  study  have  succeeded  in 
raising  their  spirit  to  the  perception  and  assimilation 
of  those  spiritual  elements. 

"  The  ideal  which  inspired  the  artists  of  the  past   may 
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be  summed  up  in  these  words  of  Geibel's  :  '  To  render 
universal  a  feeling  or  an  idea  of  one's  own  by  means  of 
an  artistic  presentation,  or  to  reproduce  artistically  a 
universal  feeling  or  idea,  by  which  the  artist's  soul  was 
impressed.' 

"  These  two  methods  have  led  to  the  following 
results.  When  the  artist  wished  to  render  universal  an 
idea  of  his  own,  he  had  to  take  into  account  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  masses,  and  consequently  adapt  himself  to 
the  tastes  of  others,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  taste  of  his  day. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist  was  impressed  by  an  idea 
or  a  feeling  that  was  universal,  and  he  wished  to  consoli- 
date it  in  an  artistic  form,  he  could  neither  follow  the  free 
impulse  of  his  genius,  nor  see  the  idea  which  had  inspired 
his  work  sublime  and  glittering  in  its  own  full  brilliancy. 
Freedom  of  form  and  of  personal  sentiment  disappear, 
the  ideal  impulse  of  the  artist  having  been  quenched, 
corrected,  and  adapted  to  ideas  determined  by  others. 

"  Hence  these  ideals  were  an  obstacle  to  a  higher  and 
more  genuine  development  of  art  ;  they  rose  and  sank 
according  to  external  tastes  and  impulses  ;  and  it  is  well 
that  the  modern  artist  should  have  freed  himself  from 
every  trammel  that  prevented  the  genuine  manifestation 
of  his  personality. 

"After  having  examined  the  opinions  of  others,  I  shall 
now  try  to  define  my  own  thoughts  on  the  ideals  of  art, 
for  art  without  an  ideal  is  but  nature  without  life." 

The  main   idea   of    this   letter   is   that    in    art   it   is 
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absolutely  necessary  to  blend  realism  with  idealism. 
This  was  Segantini's  theory,  and  it  was  also  his  practice  : 
on  the  one  hand,  even  in  his  most  realistic  compositions, 
such  as  "Alia  Stanga"  or  some  of  his  pastoral  scenes, 
there  is  always  a  deep  and  genuine  sentiment  ;  on  the 
other,  in  the  most  fantastic  visions  of  his  symbolical 
phase,  he  has  painted  nature  with  the  most  sober 
realism. 

Letter  II. 

"Art  should  reveal  sensations  that  are  new  to  the 
spirit  of  the  initiated  :  the  art  which  leaves  the  spectator 
indifferent  has  no  reason  to  exist.  The  suggestiveness  of 
a  work  of  art  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which 
it  was  felt  by  the  artist  in  conceiving  it,  and  this  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  refinement,  the  purity,  as  we  may  call  it,  of 
his  feelings.  In  this  way  the  lightest  and  most  fleeting 
impressions  are  rendered  more  intense  and  become  fixed 
in  the  brain,  moving  the  higher  spirit  that  synthetises 
them,  and  making  it  fruitful  ;  hence  comes  that 
elaboration  which  translates  the  artistic  ideal  into  a 
living  form.  To  preserve  this  ideal  vision  while 
executing  his  work,  the  artist  must  summon  up  all  his 
powers,  so  that  the  initial  energy  may  continue  active; 
it  is  a  vibration  of  his  nerves  which  are  intent  on  feeding 
the  flame,  on  keeping  alive  the  vision  by  constantly 
recalling  it,  lest  the  idea  should  dissolve  or  fade,  that 
idea  which  should  become  alive  on  the  canvas,  creating 
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the  work  that  will  be  spiritually  personal  and  materially 
true.  Not  true  in  the  external,  superficial,  conventional 
sense,  which  is  the  stamp  of  common  art,  but  true  in 
the  sense  of  that  truth,  which  goes  beyond  the  barriers  of 
superficial  lines  and  tones,  and  gives  life  to  form  and 
light  and  colour. 

"This,  then,  is  realism.  It  enters  into  the  soul  and 
becomes  part  of  the  idea.  The  brush  sweeps  across  the 
canvas  and  obeys  ;  it  shows  the  quivering  of  the  fingers 
in  which  all  the  nervous  vibrations  are  concentrated  ;  the 
different  objects,  the  beasts,  the  birds,  the  human  beings 
are  born,  and  take  shape,  light,  and  life  in  all  their 
smallest  details.  The  flame  of  art  is  in  the  artist, 
and  by  means  of  the  tension  of  his  soul  it  maintains 
in  him  the  emotion  which  he  communicates  to  his 
work.  Through  this  emotion  the  mechanical,  toilsome 
effort  of  the  artist  disappears,  and  the  complete  work 
of  art  is  created,  all  of  one  piece,  living,  perceptible ; 
it  is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  in  matter,  it  is  a 
creation. 

"  Such  a  picture  may  produce  a  feeling  of  repulsion 
when  seen  for  the  first  time,  because  of  the  inherited 
tendency  to  regard  a  painting  and  to  judge  it  from 
the  academical  point  of  view  of  the  skilfulness  of 
the  drawing,  of  the  touch,  of  the  brush  strokes. 
But  once  this  first  impression  is  overcome  and  the 
old  theories  and  methods  are  put  aside,  if  the  spectator 
really    tries    to    understand,    a    curious    and    singular, 
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but  withal  easily  explicable,  thing  will  befall  him. 
The  picture  which  at  first  repelled  him,  because  it 
was  obscure  and  not  obviously  comprehensible,  becomes 
gradually  clear ;  the  scene  is  filled  with  light,  the 
planes  are  thrown  back,  the  figures  move  and  live  ; 
the  feverish  passion  which  the  artist  felt  lights  up  the 
pictures  and  communicates  the  same  emotion  to  the 
spectator ;  everything  quickens  with  real,  perceptible, 
palpitating  light." 

[When  Segantini  wrote  these  lines  he  was  evidently 
thinking  of  his  own  pictures,  for  what  he  says  is  per- 
fectly applicable  to  them.  Many  of  us  were  repelled  and 
displeased,  when  we  saw  his  work  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  hard  outlines,  the  comb-like  brush  strokes  ;  but  after 
looking  at  them  for  some  time  their  beauties  dawn  upon 
us,  and  we  are  fascinated  and  charmed  by  those  very 
peculiarities  which  we  at  first  regarded  as  defects.] 

"  Have  I  explained  myself?  It  is  this  ideal  which  the 
artist  must  find  in  himself,  which  the  true  work  of  art 
should  express.  All  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  give  to 
their  work  the  same  degree  of  feeling.  As  I  have  said 
before,  this  is  proportionate  to  the  power  of  the  soul  and 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  which  communicate  the 
emotion  to  the  soul.  Instinct,  power,  will,  conquered  by 
the  idea  conceived  in  the  soul,  obey  it  and  act  upon  it : 
thus  by  creating  a  work  of  art  we  render  our  own  soul 
more  noble  and  perfect,  and  sometimes  that  of  others 
as  well. 
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"  Those  critics  who  insist  that  modern  art  has  made 
a  too  rapid  development  base  themselves  on  a  false 
assumption.  They  think  that  they  already  see  the  roof 
of  the  house  when  even  the  building  materials  are  not  all 
collected.  We  shall  only  see  the  full  evolution  of  art 
when  social  evolution  will  have  come  forth  from  the  old 
world  and  cast  off  its  fetters.  The  first  object  of  every 
evolution,  social  or  religious,  is  the  negation  of  that  which 
is  old,  annihilation,  destruction.  Hence  the  arts  are  re- 
jected, old  ideals  and  old  religions  are  trampled  upon  and 
mocked,  and  that  is  but  natural.  We  can  easily  observe 
how  the  most  potent  of  evolutions,  of  which  we  well  know 
the  phenomena,  was  born  and  is  now  dying — Christianity. 
In  its  fundamental  law  it  rejected  science,  art,  and  all 
that  made  life  pleasant  or  even  provided  intellectual  en- 
joyments. And  what  is  the  consequence?  It  gave  place 
to  a  new  art  of  a  nature  agreeable  to  that  evolution.  .  .  . 
Art  dies  not  ;  the  feeling  for  art  is  in  us  and  is  part  of 
our  nature  ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  our  passions  ; 
wherefore  whatever  discouraged  nihilists  and  materialists, 
or  ddclassds,  or  the  defeated  may  say  of  it,  the  feeling  for 
art  is  indestructible." 

[These  somewhat  peculiar  ideas  of  Segantini's  on 
religion  may  appear  to  be  in  contradiction  with  what 
he  painted  and  with  some  of  his  other  writings.  His 
religious  feeling  was  somewhat  in  abeyance  during 
this  period  of  his  life.  But  in  any  case  it  was  dogmatic 
Christianity  that  he  regarded  as  dying,  and  not  the  real 
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religion  of  Christ,  with  which  he  was  most  thoroughly- 
imbued.     We  shall  return  to  this  point  later.] 

"  At  the  present  day  a  universal  and  popular  feeling 
for  art  does  not  exist.  A  few  solitary  artists  who  create 
genuinely  personal  works  may  be  found  scattered  in 
different  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  These  solitary 
precursors  have  a  limited  number  of  admirers ;  they  are 
striking  personalities,  and  their  art  remains  highly 
aristocratic.  There  are  other  artists  with  a  genuine 
feeling  for  art,  who  produce  works  that  are  not  sufficiently 
harmonious  ;  they  too  have  their  circle  of  admirers,  but 
it  is  limited  to  their  own  country,  and  their  works  have 
no  value  in  the  world-wide  market.  There  are  others 
again  who,  though  possessed  with  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, are  incapable  of  expressing  it  with  power ;  they 
produce  weak  pictures,  faintly  suggestive  of  the  artist's 
ideal  ;  often  the  sentiment  which  they  think  they  have 
communicated  to  their  pictures  has  remained  in  them- 
selves. Hence  they  do  not  understand  why  the  public, 
and  even  their  own  friends,  fail  to  see  it. 

"These  groups  represent  the  actual  condition  of 
modern  art  all  the  world  over  ;  art  which  docs  not  shed 
its  light  beyond  the  circle  of  an  association  of  ideas 
and  feelings  common  to  a  few  artists  and  their  admirers. 

"As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  not  an  evolution  of  art 
that  is  developing,  but  merely  the  negation  of  the  old. 
We  have  come  forth  by  a  revolution  from  a  world  whose 
ancient  institutions  were  in  harmony  with  its  beliefs  and 
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ideals,  and  consequently  with  the  arts  ;  and  we  now  find 
that  the  latter  are  unsuited  to  our  tastes,  and  to  our 
modern  life,  so  different  to  the  old,  especially  in  the 
centres  of  the  highest  culture,  and  we  reject  old  formulas 
without  having  even  imagined  new  ones  capable  of  being 
substituted  for  them  and  suited  to  the  new  life.  Whose 
fault  is  it?  Nobody's.  The  new  world  is  still  in 
gestation.  By  an  optical  illusion  we  who  are  carried 
along  by  this  movement  of  evolution  do  not  perceive  that 
movement  nor  its  speed,  and  we  delude  ourselves  into 
believing  that  we  have  arrived  at  our  goal,  because  we 
have  patched  up  and  overhauled  old  ideas  and  old 
theories  without  enthusiasm,  without  faith  in  another 
more  distant  goal. 

"  In  the  future,  when  we  shall  have  passed  through 
the  period  of  material  transformation  and  compromise, 
from  the  new  form  of  society  a  new  and  more  vital  form 
of  art  will  be  evolved.  Literature,  music,  painting,  will 
no  longer  be  slaves  or  prostitutes,  but  powerful  and  noble 
rulers,  and  they  will  form  the  Trinity  of  the  spirit  ;  for 
them  the  cosmic  evolution  will  be  religion  and  Muse  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  science  will  be  their  guide,  a  high 
and  serene  feeling  for  nature  their  fountain  of  inspiration. 

"  Of  the  old  ideals  some  are  fallen  and  some  are 
falling  ;  other  ideas  have  arisen  or  are  about  to  rise  ; 
hence  that  retrospective  glance,  that  contemplation  of  a 
past  idealism,  which  was  to  be  the  substratum  of  the  new, 
has  no  longer  any  reason  to  exist.     The  thoughts  of  the 
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artist  should  turn  to  the  future  and  extol  it.  Art  should 
occupy  the  vacuum  left  in  us  by  the  decline  of  religious 
feeling  ;  the  art  of  the  future  must  appear  like  the  science 
of  the  soul,  for  a  work  of  art  is  its  revelation. 

"  As  a  natural  consequence  of  what  I  have  said  again 
and  again  on  the  feeling  for  art,  and  on  its  practical 
realisation,  in  my  opinion  the  teaching  of  art  is  an 
absurdity.  I  do  not,  however,  include  drawing  under 
that  heading ;  on  the  contrary,  in  this  most  important 
element  I  think  that  a  genuine  reform  is  necessary,  in  the 
sense  of  making  it  harmonise  with  the  character  of  nature 
and  the  needs  of  art.  It  should  be  the  means  of  finding 
the  living  and  perceptible  form.  Of  course  we  can  be 
taught  to  paint  as  we  are  taught  to  play  a  musical 
instrument  ;  but  in  painting  this  is  outside  art,  and  is 
harmful  for  those  who  could  have  dispensed  with  it.  A 
conscientious  teacher  will  always  strive  to  teach  his  pupil 
his  method  of  working,  and  consequently  of  seeing  and 
feeling  things  as  he  himself  sees  and  feels  them.  All 
true  artists  understand  that  what  they  have  learnt  from 
others,  believing  it  to  be  right,  they  forget  with  difficulty, 
and  when  they  find  themselves  before  free  nature  they 
feel  that  all  that  they  have  learnt  outside  nature  does  not 
correspond  to  it.  And  in  working  they  find  themselves 
confronted  with  numberless  obstacles  and  doubts  which 
perplex  them  and  impede  them  from  freely  and  frankly 
expressing  their  own  personality. 

"A  work  of  art  should  be  the  incarnation  of  the 
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ego  with  nature,  and  not  the  incarnation  of  a  third 
person  with  the  ego  in  a  conventional  nature.  The 
thoughts  of  the  artist  should  turn  to  the  clear  and 
ever  fresh  sources  of  nature,  who  is  eternally  young, 
beautiful,  and  true.  This  is  the  sacred  womb  of  art, 
in  which  ideas  are  made  fruitful  and  prolific  ;  it  is  in 
nature  that  the  idea  is  generated  and  matured,  without 
the  need  of  anyone  communicating  to  it  that  spark 
which   should   quicken    the   conceptions   of  the   artist. 

"  Artists  are  born  and  not  made  :  the  phenomenon 
of  art  is  revealed  and  developed  in  us,  if  we  already 
possess  it,  but  we  cannot  be  inoculated  with  it. 
When  we  feel  the  idea  of  art  quickening  within  us, 
and  we  give  to  it  all  our  faculties  until  it  be  ripe,  it 
will  be  as  if  a  flame  suddenly  warmed  and  illumined 
our  soul  :  the  power  of  this  flame  is  irresistible,  and 
the  work  of  art  is  born  and  full  of  vitality." 

Segantini's  private  correspondence  is  replete  with 
thoughts  on  his  ideals  of  art.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  letter  to  Signor  Alberto  Sormani,  a  young  Milanese 
art  critic  and  litterateur,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate  our  artist's  work  : — 

"  I  read  your  letter  again  to  understand  it  better, 
and  I  dwelt  on  the  words  :  '  Art  should  lead  us  up 
to  that  spiritual  sustenance  which  is  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  mass  of  mankind,  and  which  will  constitute  at  once 
the  delight  and  the  torment  of  future  generations ' ; 
this  should  be  explained,  to  avoid  ambiguous  interpre- 
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tations,    such    as   were   made   in    the   case   of  Paoletti's 
article   on    Neera's    new   ideals   of  art. 

"  Some  days  ago  I  wrote  to  Neera  about  her  article, 
and  I  closed  my  letter  by  expressing  the  desire  for  an 
art  which  should  contain  that  mystic  love  which  is  the 
sustenance  of  the  soul,  and  which  we  have  inherited 
from  dying  religions.  To  return  to  Paoletti's  article, 
I  do  not  understand  the  following  sentence :  '  Should 
we  not  wish,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  condemn  art 
to  follow  us  in  a  supreme  but  unrealisable  ideal  ? 
Should  we  not  wish,  perhaps  in  error,  to  condemn 
ourselves  to  a  sterile  and  fruitless  labour  ? '  Further 
on  he  says  that  art  cannot  corrupt  and  deprave.  This 
is  not  true  :  art  can  corrupt  and  can  elev^ate  our 
feelings  without  ceasing  to  be  art.  I  shall  go  further, 
and  say  that  art  is  the  most  suggestive  form  for  com- 
municating to  our  soul  that  feeling  which  is  expressed 
in  works.  If  we  admit  freedom  in  art,  I  should  wish 
art  to  be  the  mediator  between  God  and  our  soul  ;  or 
rather,  as  our  soul  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  part  of  God, 
the  work  of  art  should  be  the  Divine  expression. 
Man  is  but  the  instrument,  thought  is  the  artificer ; 
hence  we  must  try  to  make  thought  come  from  a  high 
sense  of  beauty,  of  truth,  of  goodness,  of  great  human 
love  ;  see  that  all  those  highest  faculties  of  love  be 
transferred  into  your  work,  and  then  we  shall  have  an 
art  full  of  the  Divine  spirit."* 

'    Uiipublislicd  letter  communicated  hy  Sij{nor.i  Necra. 
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Here  we  see  Segantini  as  a  mystic,  and  as  one 
yearning  for  those  religious  ideals  in  art  which  he  was 
to  realise  later.  It  is  not  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
"Ave  Maria,"  or  of  "  A  Kiss  to  the  Cross,"  but  it  is  the 
highly  subjective  religion  of  "Sorrow  Comforted  by 
Faith,"  and  "The  Home-Coming,"  the  outcome  of  the 
symbolist  tendency.  Sentiment  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  beautiful  characteristics  of  Segantini's 
work,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  have  formed 
the  chief  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  writings.  To 
express  noble  sentiments  by  means  of  art  he  regarded 
as  his  highest  ideal.  In  a  letter  to  Signora  Neera, 
an  Italian  lady  novelist  of  repute,  he  alludes  to  and 
summarises  an  essay  of  his  own  on  this  subject : — 

"  I  answer  your  two  questions  at  once.  The  article 
on  sentiment  I  naturally  wrote  from  an  entirely  personal 
point  of  view.  In  the  second  part  my  thoughts  ran  to 
your  article.  I  saw  the  quattrocentisti,  and  my  soul 
was  lost  in  the  sweet  dream  of  an  art  that  was  wholly 
spiritual.  I  also  saw  the  Titianists,  who,  not  under- 
standing the  ideality  of  feeling,  devoted  themselves  to 
the  senses,  and  gave  life  to  the  beauty  of  the  human 
body,  and  to  powerful  and  sound  colouring.  I  end 
up  by  exhorting  the  young,  and  myself  among  them, 
to  follow  a  complex  art,  utterly  rejecting  vulgar  and 
material  realism.  Hence  no  polemics,  but  battle  for 
the  present,  and  a  new  tendency  for  the  future.  In  a 
word,  you  will  see  that  we  are  in  agreement. 
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"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  your  article  on 
sentiment  is  only  a  first  instalment,  so  that  my  pleasure 
at  reading  it  will  be  renewed  by  subsequent  ones."  * 

We  have  once  more  an  expression  of  Segantini's  hatred 
for  vulgar  and  sensational  realism  ;  for,  although  in  his 
technique,  and  above  all  in  landscape,  he  was  a  realist 
in  the  best  sense,  he  was  a  true  idealist  in  the  general 
conception  of  his  work.  To  this  idealism  he  alludes 
again  and  again.  "What  would  life  be  without  love?" 
he  asks.  "  What  would  nature  be  if  it  produced  no 
flower?  Art  should  be  the  flower,  the  life,  and  the 
love  of  nature.  If  it  does  not  give  us  this,  it  is  an 
arid  desert,  a  meadow  without  flowers."  f  "Truth 
without  idealism  is  worth  no  more  than  idealism  without 
truth.  The  one  is  the  field :  the  other  is  the  seed. 
Let  us  then  sow,  and  if  the  seed  be  good,  let  us  wait 
for  the  spring  to  come,  and  then  it  will  bloom."  These 
sentences  undoubtedly  give  the  keynote  to  all  Segantini's 
art.  The  blending  of  realism  with  the  ideal — that  was 
his  aim,  his  thought,   his  life. 

In  other  letters  we  find  opinions  on  certain  particular 
forms  of  art,  which  are  of  considerable  interest.  This  is 
what  he  says  on  portrait  painting  : — 

"  You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  of  your  article 
on  portrait  painting?  I  think  it  is  well  written,  but, 
to  be  candid,  I  disagree  with  you.  Understand,  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  any  particular  criticism,  but  I  merely 

*  Unpublished  letter  coniinunicated  by  Signora  Neera. 
t  Levi's  "Giovanni  Segantini,"  p.  31. 
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look  at  the  question  from  a  sound  and  normal  point 
of  view. 

"  You  begin  by  saying  that  you  regard  the  exagger- 
ated importance  attributed  twenty  years  ago  to  the 
painter  of  historical  pictures  as  senseless,  and  perhaps 
twenty  years  hence  you  will  regard  as  senseless  the 
importance  now  given  to  the  art  of  the  boulevards  and 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  same  will  perhaps  be  said 
some  day  of  the  genre  style,  as  it  is  said  to-day  of 
religious  art.  It  is  all  a  question  of  fashion,  and  the 
importance  attached  to  it,  and  the  favour  extended  to  it 
in  its  development,  is  turned  to  ridicule  the  day  on  which 
we  no  longer  care  for  this  or  that  kind  of  art.  That 
which  never  changes  is  the  work  of  artists  superior  to  the 
cheap  triumphs  of  fashion,  and  these  men  have  succeeded 
in  all  ages  in  creating  works  that  no  fashion  can  destroy. 
The  true  work  of  art  lives  by  its  own  means,  and  not  by 
those  borrowed  from  the  spirit  of  the  moment.  By  this 
I  mean,  that  with  any  subject,  historical,  religious, 
fantastic,  or  real,  it  is  possible  to  create  a  masterpiece. 

"To  return  to  the  question  of  portraits.  If  we  con- 
sider the  works  of  all  artists,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
most  feeble,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  they  have  all  achieved  the 
highest  degree  of  pictorial  force  in  some  portrait.  It  is 
consequently  obvious  that  portrait  painting  constitutes 
the  greatest  of  artistic  and  pictorial  difficulties.  The 
portrait  occupies  a  very  elevated  position  in  the  scale  of 
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artistic  studies,  because  it  is  the  study  of  the  human 
form,  and  this  is  how  I  define  it :  a  portrait  is  a  study 
which  combines  the  greatest  simplicity  of  means  with 
the  most  effective  word  of  art  in  the  expression  of  the 
living  form. "  * 

Although  Segantini  was  not  much  given  to  painting 
portraits,  those  which  he  did  paint  contain  some  of  his 
cleverest  work. 

Another  subject  in  which  he  was  at  one  time 
interested  is  that  of  book  illustrations.  He  himself 
occasionally  did  some,  and  afterwards  he  made  several 
drawings  for  the  Amsterdam  Illustrated  Bible.  In  the 
following  letter  he  expresses  his  ideas  on  this  matter, 
but  they  refer  more  particularly  to  illustrations  for  works 
of  fiction.  His  ideals  are  excellent,  but  hitherto  they 
have  rarely  been  realised  : — 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  received  the  illustrated  volume 
'  Teresa.'  Many  of  the  illustrations  I  liked,  especially 
those  by  Mentessi ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  book 
is  improved  by  them  on  the  whole ;  it  would  have  been 
better,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  made  a  selection  of  them. 
If  book  illustrations  have  a  raisoii  cfctre,  it  is  that  they 
should  maintain  the  different  types  uniformly,  character- 
ising them  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  defining 
their  actions  so  that  he  who  sees  the  illustrations  and  reads 
the  text  should  feel  that  he  is  looking  at  people  whom  he 
knows  intimately.     Then  the  illustrations  achieve  their 

-  Letter  to  Signor  Gruhicj'  in  P.  Levi's  "  Giovantii  Segantini,"  p.  30. 
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object.  And  I  think  this  object  should  be,  that  when 
we  look  at  the  pictures  a  month  after,  or  a  year,  or  two 
years,  or  ten,  they  should  reawaken  in  us  the  sensations 
we  felt  on  reading  the  book,  and  reconstruct  its  sentiment 
for  us." 

The  question  of  illustrations  interested  Segantini 
in  an  especial  way,  for  his  own  pictures  are  eminently 
capable  of  reproduction.  They  are,  in  fact,  better  known 
and  more  generally  popular  as  photographs  or  black  and 
whites  than  in  the  original. 

We  have  seen  from  his  second  article  in  the  Crouaca 
d  Arte  that  he  regarded  the  teaching  of  art  as  almost 
useless.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  he  held 
all  academies  of  art  in  the  profoundest  contempt.  His 
own  experience  in  the  Milan  Academy  was  not  of  a 
happy  nature ;  he  learnt  but  little  that  was  of  any  use 
to  him  afterwards,  he  was  misunderstood  by  his  teachers, 
and  he  finally  left  that  institution  in  high  dudgeon. 
For  many  years  his  work  was  ignored  by  the  Milanese 
"  R.A.'s  "  ;  then  it  was  combated  by  them  and  violently 
abused;  finally,  when  it  dawned  upon  them  that  Segantini 
had  achieved  a  European  reputation,  they  felt  ashamed 
that  nothing  should  had  been  done  for  him  in  Italy, 
and  granted  him  an  honorary  diploma.  But  the  young 
artist  returned  it  to  them  with  thanks,  much  to  their 
surprise.  In  a  letter  to  Signor  Grubicy  he  wrote  on 
the  teaching  of  art  as  follows  : — 

"  For   some  years  past  the  best  art  critics  and   the 
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most  intelligent  connoisseurs  are  agreed  with  regard 
to  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  high  schools  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  many  have  shown  what  harm  they 
do.  Remember  that  he  who  is  not  born  an  artist 
will  never  become  one  ;  and  then  modern  art  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  old.  The  art  of  the  past  required 
to  study  the  nude,  statues,  drapery,  and  the  antique, 
and  for  this  a  school  was  necessary.  But  nowadays 
a  young  artist  must  study  in  the  fields,  in  the  streets, 
in  the  theatres,  and  in  the  cafds — and  there  he  does 
study.  Now  I  ask  you,  if  you  look  round  the 
exhibitions,  do  you  ever  find  a  picture  of  a  classical, 
religious,  or  historical  subject  by  a  young  artist  who 
has  some  talent?  Why,  then,  is  so  much  money 
spent?  With  what  result?  With  no  result  but  that 
of  doing  harm  to  true  art  and  to  humanity,  by 
producing  mediocrities,  ddclassds,  and  miserable  wretches. 
You  may  be  sure  that  if  a  Giotto  were  to  arise  he 
would  find  his  Cimabue." 

Segantini  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  decorative  art  and  of  artistic  industries ; 
his  own  career,  in  fact,  had  begun  with  a  course  of 
ornamental  drawing.  He  saw  how  necessary  it  was  to 
raise  the  general  standard  of  taste  among  his  country- 
men, for  it  had  sadly  declined  since  the  end  of  the 
Renaissance.  There  can  be  no  great  school  of  art 
unless  artistic  tastes  are  developed  in  every  walk  of 
life,   and   this   can   only   be    obtained   by   fostering   the 
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taste  for  artistic  decoration  in  the  home.  As  regards 
ornament,  his  theory  was  that  ail  decorative  designs 
should  be  copied  from  nature.  "  I  am  sending  you  a 
few  specimens  of  true  ornament,"  he  wrote  to  Signer 
Grubicy.  "  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  real  reform 
in  drawing  is  not  possible,  and  would  prove  of  no 
value,  if  it  does  not  proceed  directly  from  the  pure 
and  ever-fresh  sources  of  nature,  which  are  eternally 
virgin  ;  that  is  the  pure  spring  from  which  the 
exhausted  systems  should  drink,  to  be  regenerated 
and  made  prolific."*  We  can  judge  of  his  practical 
skill  in  putting  these  ideas  into  practice  by  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Triptych. 

In  a  letter  to  Signor  Martinelli,  the  journalist  and  art 
critic,  he  inveighs  against  the  manner  in  which  artistic 
prizes  were  conferred  by  public  bodies  : — 

"  I  have  read  your  article.  But  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  decision  of  the  Commission  for  the  Prince 
Humbert  prizes  should  have  astonished  you.  To  me 
it  seems  quite  natural  ;  in  fact,  I  remember  having 
said  again  and  again  while  I  was  at  Milan  that  this 
Commission  would  provide  us  with  surprises,  and,  of 
course,  it  has  done  so;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
In  art  we  see  the  great  conservative  majority  composed 
of  all  the  new  comers  and  the  mediocrities  ;  the 
nonentities  come  forward  to  the  first  rank.  This 
trinity   is    not   wanted,    but    it   is    thus    formed    by   the 

'■  Levi's  "  (iiovanni  Segantini, "  p.  49. 
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natural  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  order.  The 
independent,  the  solitary,  the  original  form  but  an 
infinitesimal  minority,  who  believe  themselves  possessed 
of  the  gift  of  feeling  new  sensations,  and  who  wish  to 
reproduce  them.  They  violate,  or  tend  to  violate,  the 
old  theoretic  laws  of  art,  and  to  restore  the  individual 
ones  ;  thus  they  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
senatives.  But  these,  strong  in  their  numerical 
superiority,  drive  them  back,  and  hardly  ever  give 
them  quarter,  thus  carrying  out  their  mission  of 
preservation."  * 

Segantini  thoroughly  realised  his  own  artistic 
isolation.  He  felt  completely  alone  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art.  He  had  at  that  time  no  pupils,  no  imitators, 
and  he  was  misunderstood  by  many,  and  regarded  as 
merely  eccentric.  He  did  not  care  for  public  opinion, 
but  he  could  not  help  noticing  his  loneliness,  and  some- 
times sighed  for  the  sympathy  of  other  artists.  "  I  have 
read  your  article  of  protest  in  the  Sera,"  he  wrote  to 
a  friend  ;  "  I  really  ought  not  to  care  in  the  least  that 
Italian  art  should  be  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is. 
Every  time  I  knock  at  the  door  my  isolation  becomes 
ever  greater.  It  seems  as  though,  when  I  knock,  I  cause 
all  those  who  had  hesitatingly  approached  me  to  fly  ; 
and  yet  all  those  who  share  my  artistic  ideals  should 
freely  and  openly  gather  round  me.'t 

Proceeding  with  his  correspondence,  we  come   to  a 

*  Unpublished  letter  communicated  by  Sij;nor  Martinelli. 
t  Unpublished  letter  communicated  by  Signora  Seg.intini, 
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project  for  the  new  farade  of  the  Milan  Cathedral.  "In 
the  first  place,  I  admit  neither  towers,  nor  steeples,  nor 
decorative  erections.  These  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  Duomo  itself.  The  Duomo  must  remain  as  it  is, 
in  its  beautiful  elegance  and  grandeur,  which  is  what 
constitutes  the  characteristic  of  this  marvellous  fane. 
Still,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
reconstructing  the  fayade  on  its  present  plan,  which  is 
disproportionately  depressed.  It  is  indispensable  to 
reduce  it  to  a  third  of  its  size."  [Here  follows  a  rough 
sketch-plan,  of  which  the  most  salient  feature  is  a 
portico.]  "  If  the  actual  plan  is  adhered  to,  it  will 
always  be  mean,  not  only  because  of  its  depression, 
but  because  of  the  want  of  elegance.  If  the  new 
design  is  accepted,  we  shall  have  a  grand,  graceful, 
and  rich  fayade,  without  detracting  in  any  way  from 
its  present  beauty.  Moreover,  we  shall  have  a  portico, 
which  is  almost  a  necessity  in  a  church  situated  on  a 
noisy  piazza  like  this." 

In  his  correspondence  with  Signora  Neera  he  often 
sent  her  fragments  of  early  reminiscences  like  some  of 
those  we  have  given  in  the  first  chapter.  They  are  very 
interesting,  as  showing  the  development  of  his  ideas.  He 
was  peculiarly  sensitive  about  their  publication,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  publish  them. 
But  to  Signora  Neera  he  gave  many  interesting  details  of 
his  life.     Here  are  a  few  specimens  : — 

"  I  have  received  your  card  and  the  article,  although 
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article  is  not  the  right  word  ;  I  should  have  called  it 
rather  a  study  on  my  art  ;  and  in  fact  you  have  grasped 
the  different  feelings  and  sentiments  which  have  filled  me 
and  dominated  my  spirit  throughout  my  course  of  pre- 
paration. From  the  moment  I  began  to  know  how  to  lay 
the  colours  on  my  canvas  I  was  at  once  occupied  with 
myself ;  that  is  to  say,  I  tried  to  reproduce  the  feelings 
which  were  seething  within  my  soul,  filling  me  with  a 
giddy  intoxication  and  making  me  impatient  to  set  them 
forth.  My  spirit  was  ever  in  a  fevered  state ;  I  felt  within 
me  a  desire  to  love,  but  I  did  not  know  what.  It  was  a 
sense  of  undefined  love  ;  I  loved  everything  and  every- 
one, but  still  I  felt  alone;  this  gave  me  a  great  melancholy 
which  filled  my  heart  with  infinite  sweetness.  At  home  I 
loved  to  shut  the  windows  and  live  in  semi-darkness  ; 
in  the  evening  I  would  go  out  and  enjoy  the  harmonious 
calm  of  the  sunset,  listening  to  the  feelings  which  Nature 
awoke  in  me  ;  she  blended  them  into  a  single  dream  of 
love  and  sadness  which  rose  ever  higher,  and  when  at 
home  I  wished  to  fix  it  on  my  canvas  it  rose  higher  still ; 
and  why  did  it  rise  ?  It  is  clear  that  I  felt  impotent  to 
portray  it,  and  indeed  how  could  I  have  done  so  ?  I  had 
studied  but  the  first  elements  of  drawing.  I  should  have 
liked  to  describe  it  with  my  pen,  but  at  that  time  I  did 
not  know  how  to  write  my  own  name. 

"...  I  then  decided  to  study  Nature  in  her  living 
form  and  in  her  luminous  colour;  I  opened  the  windows 
and   looked   boldly  at   the  sun  ;  I    loved    its   smile   and 
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wished  to  conquer  it.  I  did  not  tiiink  of  what  others  do 
or  have  done,  because  when  we  learn  from  others  it  is  too 
difficult  and  too  hard  to  come  back  to  ourselves ;  and  if  we 
are  content  to  go  forward  on  the  road  marked  out  by 
others,  we  shall  always  walk  in  the  shadow  of  a  shade 
which  will  be  lost  in  the  darkness  of  ages,  and  our  work 
will  endure  only  as  the  picture  of  an  epoch.  It  is 
essential,  then,  to  be,  and  not  merely  to  appear  to  be.  And 
if  one  day  I  shall  climb  up  the  ladder  of  fame  I  shall  be 
able  to  place  my  feet  firmly  on  it  and  say,  '  This  glory  is 
mine.' 

"  I  shall  always  alternate  the  study  of  Nature  in  all 
her  different  aspects,  thus  penetrating  into  my  own  soul, 
so  as  to  hold  in  close  embrace  my  ideal,  and  to  raise 
it  that  all  those  who  have  in  them  a  tender  feeling  of 
love,  like  you,  dear  friend,  may  see  it."* 

Segantini  was  already  beginning  to  make  an  obscure 
and  introspective  analysis  of  his  own  character,  as  we 
see  from  this  letter.  When  writing  in  this  sort  of  style, 
he  is  not  so  interesting  nor  so  effective  as  when  he 
writes  of  nature  and  art  and  the  flowers,  the  things 
which  he  really  understood.  Signora  Neera  repeatedly 
asked  him  for  information  about  himself,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  art.  Thus  she  wrote  to  him  at  the 
beginning  of  their  acquaintance  :  "  How  I  should  like, 
if  I  dared  do  so,  to  ask  you  about  your  early  years, 
and   how,   in   your  almost   uncultivated   life,   alone  with 

'^  Unpublished  letter  communicated  by  Signora  \eera. 
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nature,  your  thoughts,  and  your  feeling,  art  began  to 
develop  ;  and  how  you  learnt  to  know  what  we  call 
the  world,  society,  and  its  passions.  Was  the  study 
of  man  blended  in  you  with  the  study  of  nature,  or 
did  you  merely  have  an  intellectual  intuition  of  it  ? 
Have   you   read    much  ?  "  * 

In  answer  to  these  and  similar  queries,  Segantini 
sent  her  the  story  of  his  life.    Here  is  another  fragment : — 

"You  want  to  know  what  I  did  between  the  time 
when  I  was  a  swine-herd  and  that  described  in 
Dalbesio's  notes,  and  how  I  left  the  worthy  contadini 
and  began  to  learn  drawing.  To  fill  up  this  gap  I 
should  have  to  write  some  hundreds  of  pages  of 
manuscript.  Have  patience,  and  I  shall  write  them  some 
day,  but  not  too  soon.  When  I  have  written  them  I 
shall  send  them  to  you.  But  for  the  present  do  not 
let  us  speak  of  it,  not  even  in  the  form  of  notes.  Be 
satisfied  with  the  idyllic  part,  which  you  have  already. 

"You  ask  me  if  you  ought  to  divide  my  work 
into  three  periods.  I  think  so ;  divide  them  thus  : — 
Milan :  studies  to  understand  technical  values  ;  hence 
perspective,  landscape,  and  figure,  the  symbolic  and  the 
fantastic,  as  in  the  'Lying  in  State'  ('The  Hero'). 
Brianza :  studies  to  master  the  method  of  expressing 
sentiment,  and  a  return  to  the  study  of  nature  in 
'Sheep-shearing'  and  'Alia  Stanga.'  Orisons:  still 
deeper  studies  of  nature,  alternated  with  a  few  symbolic 

'  Communicated  by  Signoia  Ncera. 
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and  fantastic  compositions.  The  final  goal  of  my 
constant  study  is  thoroughly  to  master  the  whole  of 
Nature  in  all  her  gradations,  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  with  the  relative  structure 
and  form  of  all  things,  of  men,  of  animals,  and  of 
insects,  and  finally  to  create  a  powerful  and  vigorous 
work  that  shall  be  wholly  ideal.  I  shall  also  send 
you  a  note  of  the  pictures  I  have  painted,  with  their 
dates,  and  some  photographs."  * 

The  outcome  of  these  confessions  was  an  article  by 
Signora  Neera,  which  appeared  in  the  Emporium, 
on  the  painter  and  his  work.  He  was  much  pleased 
at  it.  "I  have  read  the  Eniporiuin  again  and 
again,"  he  wrote,  "  with  the  same  interest  with  which 
I  read  everything  of  yours.  I  find  the  biographical 
sketch  excellent.  You  have  made  a  thorough  and 
conscientious  criticism  of  my  art,  explaining  my  ideal 
and  the  reason  of  things.  In  this  article  you  have 
produced  a  piece  of  work  which  is  at  once  critical, 
philosophical,  and  moral.     I  am  most  grateful  to  you."t 

It  would  be  important  to  know  something  of  his 
views  and  ideas  on  purely  literary  subjects,  as  the 
work  of  his  last  phase  was  much  influenced  by  books. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  seldom  wrote  about  such 
matters.  His  reading  was  extensive  and  varied,  but, 
save  for  a  few  remarks  dropped  here  and  there,  we 
do  not  know  what  he  thought  of  the  different  writers 

'-'  Unpublished  letter  communicated  by  Signora  Neera.  f  Idem. 
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whose  works  he  read.  He  was  an  ardent  bibliophile, 
and  filled  his  house  with  books  of  all  sorts,  many  of 
which  must  have  been  somewhat  beyond  his  compre- 
hension. In  a  letter  to  Signer  Martinelli,  he  expresses 
his  views  on  Zola,  of  whose  books  he  was  an  admirer  : — 
"  And  why  should  Zola  be  wrong  in  trying  to  see 
Rome  as  it  really  is  ?  It  is  in  this  way  that  he  will 
be  able  to  produce  a  work  that  will  be  truly  Zolian.  I 
do  not  wish  to  inquire  whether  Zola's  work  be  artistic 
or  scientific,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a  work  of  infinite 
value  for  history  ;  and  I  think  that  from  this  point  of 
view  his  w^ork  will  be  immortal,  even  as  the  human 
soul.  For,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  who  has  succeeded 
better  than  he  in  materialising  the  spirit  of  our  society, 
and  in  animating  the  matter  with  w^hich  it  is  clothed. 
It  may  be  that  he  is  only  a  reporter,  but  he  is  the 
reporter  of  his  own  age  for  all  future  ages.  For  the 
sake  of  art,  of  science,  of  the  whole  progress  of 
humanity,  it  were  desirable  that  in  each  generation  such 
a  reporter  should  arise,  who  would  reproduce,  with  as 
much  feeling  and  love  of  truth,  all  the  different  kinds 
of  souls  of  that  particular  generation,  and  ^\■ould  con- 
centrate them  in  himself.  And  if  this  wish  be  not 
realised,  it  will  at  least  be  possible  to  say  that  in 
those  few  volumes  of  Zola's  we  can  live  through  fifty 
years  of  nineteenth  centuiy  life  in  a  month.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  spiritual  and  moral  value  of 
Zola's  work." 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  such  a  lover  of  fair  ideals 
as  Segantini  should  admire  the  writings  of  the  great 
French  realist,  with  his  brutal  outspokenness,  and  his 
terrible  insistence  on  the  seamiest  sides  of  life.  But  if 
Segantini  was  an  idealist,  he,  too,  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  truth,  and  Zola's  vivid  descriptions,  and  splendid 
if  lurid  colouring,  appealed  even  to  the  painter  of  the 
"  Ave  Maria  a  Trasbordo." 

Another  writer  who  at  one  time  exercised  a  certain 
influence  on  Segantini  was  Nietzsche.  The  only  allusion 
to  him  which  we  have  come  across  is  in  a  letter  in 
which  he  mentions  a  design  for  a  binding  for  the 
German  philosopher's  works,  on  which  he  was  engaged. 
But  some  of  his  remarks  on  Christianity,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  suggest  unmistakably  that  he  had  been 
inspired  by  Nietzsche.  In  the  last  phase,  however,  that 
philosopher's  teachings  on  that  question  were  discarded. 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  Segantini's  letters  in 
which  he  expresses  admiration  for  the  Signora  Neera's 
novels   and    short   stories  : — 

"  You  ask  me  for  my  opinion  of  your  story.  Well, 
here  is  my  candid  judgment.  When  one  reads  it,  one 
feels  a  strong  sense  of  the  emotion  and  passion  with 
which  it  is  inspired  ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  serious 
study  of  material  and  human  atmosphere.  It  is  a 
great  pity  in  so  original  a  work."*  Later  he  added: 
"  Do   you    know   that    I    still    feel    a   sort   of    remorse 

*  Unpublished  letter  communicated  by  Signora  Neera. 
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for  my  criticisms  on  your  story?  I  still  remember 
them  quite  well — 'absence  of  material  and  human 
atmosphere.'  My  remorse  comes  from  the  fear  lest 
those  words  should  be  interpreted  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  which  I  intended,  i.e.,  that  I  should  have 
preferred  your  story  to  be  more  materially  realistic. 
It  is  not  so ;  your  story  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  Chateaubriand's  '  Atala  * 
or  '  Rend ' ;  but  it  is  of  a  purely  symbolic  character, 
hence  the  atmosphere  should  be  symbolic,  veiled,  and 
mystic,  something  that  should  be  felt  instinctively,  but 
not  seen  save  in  broad  and  rapid  flashes  of  light  like 
lightning  in  the  darkness  of  a  storm.  Now  I  shall 
explain  what  I  mean  by  the  absence  of  human  atmos- 
phere. The  symbol  is  the  thought;  all  the  parts,  both 
in  the  individuals  and  in  the  masses,  should  represent 
its  quintessence. ""^^ 

This  letter  is  of  especial  interest  inasmuch  as  it 
heralds  the  symbolism  which  was  soon  to  be  the  chief 
feature  of  the  artist's  work.  The  symbolic  tendency 
manifested  itself  in  his  writings  earlier  than  it  did  in 
his  painting.  He  evolved  it  and  elaborated  it  in  thought 
before  attempting  to  put  it  into  his  canvases. 

Signor  Grubicy  had  many  times  written  and  spoken 
to  Segantini  about  music,  and  advised  him  to  devote 
his  attention  to  it  and  even  to  study  it,  thinking  that 
it   might   serve   to  inspire  him   in  his  work.     He  also 

"  Unpublished  letter  communicated  by  Signora  Neera. 
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wished  him  to  write  down  some  suggestions  for  the 
plot  of  an  opera,  for  he  felt  sure  that,  with  his  originality, 
he  would  even  in  that  line  produce  something  out  of 
the  common.  Segantini  was  fond  of  music,  and  he 
kept  quite  a  little  collection  of  musical  scores  in  his 
house  for  his  friends.  He  had  no  time  to  study  it, 
but  he  accepted  his  friend's  proposal  and  sketched 
the  following  scheme  for  an  opera,  or  rather  the  ground- 
work on  ^vhich  to  construct  a  plot : — 

"Act  I. 

"  Some  days  ago,  while  on  a  journey,  I  stopped  at  an 
inn  in  the  Engadine,  where  I  noticed  a  hurry  and  scurry 
unusual  in  these  parts,  and  many  kelbterinnen  bedecked 
in  fresh  flowers  and  gala  attire.  I  asked  the  landlord  in 
Romanisch  if  a  wedding  party  was  expected.  '  No,'  he 
replied,  '  it  is  the  singers  from  St.  Moritz,  Samaden,  and 
Pontresina,  who  are  having  a  sledge  ride  ;  they  have 
come  here  for  dinner,  and  are  giving  a  concert  for  their 
own  amusement.  You  will  like  it,  for  they  are  the  best 
singers  of  the  Canton.' 

"  Shortly  after  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  could 
see  what  looked  like  a  black  snake  coming  rapidly  down 
the  mountain  side  :  it  was  a  procession  of  sledges  follow- 
ing each  other  in  quick  succession  at  short  intervals. 
The  sun  was  shining  in  its  full  purity  on  the  white, 
glistening  snow  ;  the  deep  blue  sky  was  reflected  in  the 
shadows.     Then  the  snake  dissolved,  and  we  could  make 
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out  the  single  sledges  quite  distinctly  :  they  were  large, 
square,  open,  two-horse  vehicles,  built  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  We  could  already  hear  the  cracking  of  the 
whips  jumbled  up  with  the  tinkling  of  the  horses'  bells. 
Suddenly  there  arose  something  like  a  sacred  hymn  sung 
softly  ;  I  was  filled  with  emotion  ;  the  cracking  of  the 
whips,  the  tinkling  of  the  bells,  the  hissing  sound  of  the 
sledges,  and  the  song  formed  a  single  harmony  with  the 
sun,  the  sky,  and  the  earth. 

"When  the  first  sledge  was  at  the  end  of  the  last 
turn,  they  all  instantly  formed  up  in  line  before  the  hotel, 
and  everyone  descended.  The  landlady  came  out  to 
welcome  the  singers,  and  they  answered  her  in  groups. 
On  the  doorstep  the  kellnerinnen  were  drawn  up  in  a 
row  to  receive  the  guests,  greeting  them  with  compli- 
ments and  handshakes.  They  knew  each  other,  being 
nearly  all  of  the  same  district,  and  in  many  cases  related. 
The  whole  party  thereupon  entered  the  inn. 

"  Then  from  the  other  side  we  hear  the  other  pro- 
cession arrive,  with  the  same  cracking  of  whips.  The 
first  party  hears  them,  and  issues  forth  ;  they  meet,  and 
exchange  greetings.  Then  the  leaders  give  out  the  parts, 
and  there  on  the  piazza,  in  the  sunlight,  they  all  begin  to 
sing,  including  the  women.  After  the  song  they  re-enter 
the  inn,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

"  Act  II. 
''Scene  I. — A  parlour  in  a  Swiss  inn;  evening;  lights, 
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Supper  is  over.  Kellnerinneii  bustling  about.  A  few 
tipsy  men  singing  on  their  own  account :  tliey  are  made 
to  stop.  The  singers  who  are  still  sober  start  singing 
once  more.  During  the  song  bells  are  heard  at  various 
distances.  The  singers  do  not  notice  it,  and  their  song 
joins  the  sound  of  the  bells.  Someone  leaves  the  room 
hurriedly,  and  then  returns  crying  '  Fire  !  '  and  naming 
a  neighbouring  village.     Everyone  rushes  out  shouting. 

''Scene  II. — The  hotel  scene  is  raised,  disclosing 
white  mountains  reddened  with  the  glow  of  fire ;  the 
sky  is  dark  and  stormy,  heavy  and  leaden  ;  a  furious 
wind  makes  the  firs  crackle,  and  shrieks  threateningly  ; 
the  bells  continue  their  sad  lament  from  afar ;  a  wailful 
murmur  is  heard  coming  from  where  the  fire  is  raging. 
From  the  opposite  side  the  bells  of  a  large  sledge  are 
heard  in  the  distance  ;  the  sound  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  yet,  then  the  sledge  crosses  the  stage  noisily, 
and  disappears  like  a  flash  of  lightning;  as  it  draws 
further  away  the  bells  and  the  horn  become  fainter. 
Then  another  distant  sound  answers  it.  There  are  two 
large  sledges,  then  several  horns  at  various  distances, 
together  with  the  bells  of  the  horses  and  the  cracking 
of  whips.  A  fire-engine  flashes  past  and  some  mounted 
firemen  ;  then  another  sledge  full  of  firemen,  with  torches 
and  buckets,  crosses  the  stage  and  away. 

"  N.B. — All  the  villages  up  here  have  their  own 
fire-engines  and  squads  of  experienced  firemen,  and 
everybody  is  obliged  to  come  and   help  when  a  village 
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is  on  fire.  This  year  I  witnessed  t\\-o  fires  :  the  first,  at 
Centers,  began  at  eleven  at  night,  in  midwinter ;  the 
whole  valley  was  filled  with  a  lurid  glow  ;  the  burning 
barns  shot  forth  columns  of  smoke  and  flame,  which 
towered  up  to  the  heavens.  I  was  there  until  morning, 
working  and  making  others  work.  I  was  also  present 
at  a  fire  at  Castiel,  but  merely  as  a  spectator.  This 
place  (do  you  know  it?)  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  Albula 
region :  in  less  than  two  hours  it  was  completely 
destroyed,  owing  to  the  high  wind.  Not  even  the  church, 
which  was  on  a  height,  was  spared  ;  the  wind  carried 
the  flames  up  there,  and  the  door  of  the  organ  loft,  and 
even  the  scaffolding  from  which  the  bells  were  suspended, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  of  wood,  were  burnt,  so  that  the 
bells  fell  one  after  another  down  the  sides  of  the  steeple 
to  the  ground,  making  strange  sounds  ;  these  continued 
for  some  seconds  and  blended  with  the  weird  harmony  of 
the  fire.  During  this  fire  I  witnessed  the  most  heart- 
rending episodes  ;  here  is  one  of  them.  Let  us  return 
to  the  stage. 

"  A  woman  rushes  forth  from  the  fire,  half  naked, 
her  hair  down  her  back  ;  she  is  canying  two  children 
in  her  arms,  but  one  has  been  injured  by  the  fire  ;  she 
kneels  down  before  a  little  chapel  by  the  road-side, 
and  sighs,  prays,  and  lifts  up  her  children  towards 
the  image;  then  she  lays  them  on  the  ground  in  utter 
weariness.  The  burnt  child  is  dead  ;  she  gazes  at  it 
half    stupefied,    understands,    utters   a   cry    of   anguish, 
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rises  up,  shakes  her  fist  at  the  heavens,  and  falls  back- 
wards.    Curtain. 

"  As  you  see,  I  have  not  sought  a  subject,  but  I  have 
tried  to  give  you  a  free  groundwork  for  music,  clear 
and  open,  unexpected,  with  no  confidences  or  secrets  sung 
to  the  footlights  ;  no  plot,  simply  a  vivid  and  realistic 
situation.  It  is  the  only  rustic,  or  rather  Alpine,  scene 
which  I  can  offer  to  Leoni.*  If  he  understands  it  and 
likes  it,  you  will  let  me  know,  and  I  shall  write  it  out  in 
detail,  and  design  the  costumes  and  the  scenery.  If 
not,  amen." 

There  is  in  this  sketch  a  strong  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque ;  the  scene  which  Segantini  had  witnessed  is 
described  in  a  vivid  and  sympathetic  manner.  But  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  exigencies  of  the  stage, 
nor  of  the  elements  which  constitute  a  dramatic  plot.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  plot  at  all  could  have  been  evolved  out 
of  these  suggestions.  Signor  Leoni,  in  fact,  did  nothing 
with  it,  and  Segantini  himself  afterwards  admitted,  in  a 
letter  in  which  he  also  expresses  his  opinions  on  opera  in 
general,  that  his  idea  was  of  no  use  for  the  stage  : — 

"  I   am  sorry  to  have  written   something  for  music 
which    is    not    easily    understood.       The    mistake   is 
partly  due  to  my  not  having  expressed  myself  clearly, 
and  partly  to    the    fact   that  I   omitted  to   make   a  few 
preliminary  remarks  of  my  own  on  music, 

"  In   my  opinion  nothing  is  more  incomprehensible 

^  All  Italian  composer,  a  friend  of  the  artist's. 
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than  a  musical  drama  ;  it  is  absurd  ;  music  has  no  need 
of  words  to  express  itself,  it  has  them  already  in  the  notes; 
I  think  that  there  is  no  language  more  expressive,  more 
sweet,  more  penetrating  than  that  of  music.  When  I  go 
to  the  theatre  to  hear  an  opera,  I  never  by  any  chance 
buy  the  libretto  ;  I  retire  into  the  back  of  the  box  and 
shut  my  eyes.  Music  is  an  art  which  should  be  heard 
and  felt,  but  not  seen.  With  these  ideas  I  wrote  that 
sketch  full  of  jingling  bells,  cracking  whips,  and  echoes 
of  distant  sorrow.  .  .  .  The  crackling  of  the  fire,  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  the  bells  and  horns  answering  each 
other  at  various  distances,  all  this  I  wrote,  not  that  it 
should  be  acted  on  the  stage,  but  that  it  should  be  set  to 
music."*  Evidently  Segantini's  taste  for  music  lay  in 
the  direction  of  cantatas  and  symphonies  ;  but  he  must 
have  had  only  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  opera 
and  of  the  stage.  When  asked  by  his  friend  for  another 
subject  he  sent  the  following  sketch  : — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  have 
glanced  rapidly  through  history  to  satisfy  you  ;  but 
partly  because  I  detest  such  subjects,  and  partly  on 
account  of  my  dislike  for  the  drama  in  general,  and  above 
all  for  opera,  which  owing  to  its  length  is  always  boring, 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  putting  together  a  really  serious 
and  possible  human  motif;  hence,  although  I  am  sorry 
to  be  unable  to  co-operate  in  a  musical  idea,  I  must  give 
it  up.     But  I   shall   first  make  my  declaration  of   faith, 

*  p.  Levi's  "  Giovanni  Sef».intini,"  p.  ^6. 
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which  is  that  the  music  drama,  as  it  exists  to-day  and  as 
it  has  always  existed,  is  bound  to  die.  It  is  too  long  for 
the  neurotic  character  of  modern  society ;  our  activity 
does  not  permit  us  to  apply  ourselves  for  three  hours 
at  a  stretch  to  the  same  subject  without  our  attention 
wandering.  .  .  .  An  opera  should  be  determined  on  a 
particular  framework  ;  if  it  exceeds  it  or  falls  short  of 
it,  the  harmony  of  the  whole  is  destroyed.  A  musical  per- 
formance should  be  all  of  one  piece,  i.e.,  it  should  consist 
of  a  single  act.  In  this  way  in  one  evening  the  music  of 
three  or  four  composers  could  be  performed,  as  is  done 
at  concerts,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  tastes.  The 
composer  would  thus  enjoy  the  advantage  of  concen- 
trating his  talent  without  tiring  himself  or  his  audience, 
or  wasting  his  energy  on  useless  decoration.  Music, 
poetry,  painting,  aided  by  dramatic  and  physical  art,  we 
might  almost  say — welded  together  and  harmonised 
both  in  the  whole  ensemble  and  in  the  separate  parts, 
might  arouse  that  deep  emotion  which  we  may  call  the 
voluptuousness  of  sentiment.  But  above  all,  music,  or 
rather  poetry,  must  be  separated  from  the  drama,  whether 
it  be  historical  or  modern,  and  must  enter  into  the  land 
of  dreams  and  be  free  in  form  and  conception.  To 
explain  myself  better  I  shall  give  you  another  sketch.  I 
do  not  know  if  I  shall  succeed,  but  at  any  rate  you  will 
understand  my  idea. 

"  A  knight  is  in  search  of  love.      A  witch  shows  him 
a  dark  and  difficult  path   at   the   end   of  which    is   an 
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enchanted  garden.  It  is  a  garden  of  roses  ;  white 
roses,  red  roses,  blending  into  a  harmony  of  fleshy  lips, 
whence  a  perfumed  freshness  of  youth  and  love  exhales. 
Among  the  roses  there  is  the  one  that  has  been  waiting 
for  the  knight  for  years.  The  petals  of  the  roses  are  as 
large  as  human  faces  ;  the  thorny  branches  are  like  arms, 
the  leaves  like  those  of  the  acanthus. 

"  How  will  the  knight  find  his  rose  among  so  many  ? 
It  has  a  hypnotic  force  that  attracts  him  ;  when  he 
gets  near  it  he  will  hear  it  sighing.  He  will  pluck  off 
the  petals,  and  it  will  come  to  life. 

"The  scene  changes:  there  is  the  enchanted  garden 
lit  up  by  the  moon.  Optical  and  phonetic  description. 
The  knight  finds  his  rose,  plucks  off  the  petals,  and 
discovers  a  golden-haired  head  inside  ;  he  kneels  down 
and  sings  a  hymn  to  the  Queen  of  the  Roses.  She 
rises  up,  her  golden  hair  reaches  down  to  her  feet. 
Tableau.  A  fair  face,  smiling  sadly ;  she  is  attired 
in  pale  blue  with  silver  streaks.  Duet  (which  I  do  not 
write  lest  even  the  swans  in  the  pond  should  laugh). 

"  The  rose-maiden  breaks  off  a  branch  from  the 
tree  and  throws  it  down  on  the  ground.  The  spell  is 
broken,  and  a  splendid  palace  arises.  Palace  described. 
Chorus  of  children.  The  knight  and  the  lady  knock  at 
the  door,  which  is  opened.  Tableau.  Pages  ;  black 
slaves.  All  the  flowers  in  the  rose-garden  open  out, 
and  singing  maidens  come  forth  from  them. 

"A  wizard  pronounces  a  curse.     The  witch  reappears, 
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and  causes  the  palace  to  sink  into  the  earth.     A  general 
groan  from  the  whole  throng  and  the  curtain  falls. 

"  I  have  tried  to  add  a  little  colour  to  this  sketch, 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  not  succeeded.  I  have  put 
down  all  these  ideas  to  give  some  life  and  movement  to 
the  scene.  I  recommend  you  to  burn  it.  I  hear  the 
morning  hours  striking." 

The  influence  of  Wagner  and  of  the  German 
romantic  school  is  unmistakable  in  this  fantastic 
jumble.  It  suggests  reminiscences  of  the  flower  maidens 
in  "  Parsifal  "  and  of  German  fairy  tales,  with  a  touch 
of  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  thrown  in.  The  idea  of  human 
faces  inside  roses  was  one  that  seized  Segantini's 
imagination.  He  refers  to  it  more  than  once  in  his 
letters,  and  he  aftenvards  portrayed  it  in  a  little  picture 
called  "A  Rose-leaf." 

Concerning  music  he  again  wrote :  "  You  may 
publish  my  ideas  on  music ;  but  think  well  if  it  be 
worth  your  while,  and  if  they  be  any  good  ;  and  do 
not  forget  that  I  only  wrote  at  your  own  request.  I 
think  that  you  have  let  Leoni  read  my  sbrodolata*  on 
the  "  Queen  of  the  Roses."  If  that  is  the  case  it 
means  that  you  yourself  have  not  read  the  whole  of 
it,  because  I  believe  I  told  you  to  throw  it  into  the 
fire."  As  might  be  easily  imagined,  nothing  came  of 
this  musical  project  either,  and  the  opera,  "The  Queen 
of  the  Roses,"  remains  yet  to  be  written. 

*'  Untranslatable  word  meaning  a  contused  medley  of  ideas  without  cohesion. 
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Segantini's  opinions  on  political  and  social  questions 
are  neither  very  original  nor  very  profound.  But  his 
proposed  solution  of  the  labour  problem  is  decidedly 
curious,  and  characteristic  of  the  artist's  eminently 
unpractical  mind.  The  letter  in  which  he  discusses 
this  question  was  inspired  by  the  economic  crisis 
caused  by  the  expulsion  of  a  large  number  of  Italian 
workmen  from  France. 

"When  I  read  about  the  return  of  the  workmen  in 
the  Rifornia  I  had  an  idea.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
measures  are  not  taken  in  time,  this  trouble  may  do 
serious  harm  to  the  countr}-,  and  to  the  workmen  who 
are  in  Italy,  for  there  will  be  the  competition  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  dishonest  practices  of  the  manu- 
facturers, who  think  of  their  own  immediate  profits 
rather  than  of  the  good  of  their  country  ;  the  honest 
capitalists  will  be  obliged  to  take  measures  to  protect 
themselves,  or  they  will  succumb  to  the  competition 
of  the  dishonest  ones,  and  he  who  bears  the  cross  in  the 
end  is  always  the  working  man.  We  know  that  he 
cannot  work  alone  any  longer ;  the  good  old  days  when 
each  artisan  thought  with  his  own  mind  and  when  each 
one  might  truly  be  called  an  artist  are  past  and  gone. 
Nowadays  the  working  man  is  a  slave ;  machinery, 
that  spectre  of  modern  civilisation,  has  arisen  and  says 
to  mankind:  'I  am  strength,  I  am  skill,  I  absorb  your 
brain,  do  not  attempt  to  kill  me,  I  am  invulnerable.  I  repre- 
sent wealth,  and  I  shall  sow  misery  ;  I  represent  union, 
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equality,  and  peace,  and  I  shall  sow  the  seeds  of  discord, 
inequality,  and  war.  Every  working-man  knows  this 
by  now,  no  one  can  ignore  it.'  The  Government,  then, 
should  take  measures  to  prevent  the  discord  that  may 
arise.  Who  knows  but  that  France  may  not  have 
done  this  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion  on  the  territory 
of  neighbouring  Powers.  At  any  rate,  Italy,  a  young 
and  vigorous  nation,  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  helms- 
man who  holds  the  helm  of  the  State,  and  who  has 
shown  so  much  energy,  tact,  and  prudence,  will  surely 
not  fail  to  find  a  solution  even  in  this  emergency. 

"May  I  dare  to  suggest  a  remedy?  I  should  like 
to  bring  about  two  advantages  and  remove  one  evil." 
Here  follows  the  passage  about  the  uselessness  of 
teaching  art  which  we  have  already  quoted.  He 
concludes  thus : — 

"  You  see,  then,  here  are  these  large  buildings  (the 
academies  of  art)  going  a-begging  ;  why  does  not  the 
Government  set  up  factories  and  establishments  for 
decorative  art  in  them,  thus  reviving  a  great  part  of 
those  arts  which  made  Italy  so  great  and  so  fair?" 

This  hatred  of  machinery  and  of  modern  "  improve- 
ments "  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Ruskin. 
The  idea  of  solving  the  labour  question  by  closing 
the  art  schools,  and  turning  all  the  unemployed 
workmen  into  them  to  make  artistic  furniture  and 
house  decorations,  is  charmingly  simple  and  ingenuous. 
It  reminds  one  of  Marie   Antoinette's    recommendation 
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to  the  people  of  Paris,  who  had  no  bread,  that  they 
should  eat  cakes.  Two  years  later  (the  above  letter 
was  written  in  1889),  he  wrote  in  a  very  difterent 
strain,  evincing  tendencies  of  an  almost  Socialistic 
character. 

"  The  ideas  of  Umano"  (the  pseudonym  of  an  Italian 
journalist)  "are  truly  humane,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  possible,  or  at  least  practicable.  And  these 
are  my  reasons  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  ever  obtain  peace 
and  abolish  war  while  there  is  a  National  Parliament. 
A  National  Parliament  implies  a  fatherland,  a  father- 
land implies  a  flag  to  be  respected,  and  therefore  to 
be  defended  ;  and  so  long  as  a  rag  of  whatsoever 
colour  of  this  relic  of  barbarism,  of  this  symbol  of 
brutal  arrogance  and  conquest,  continues  to  fly,  we 
shall  be  unable  to  prevent  ourselves  or  our  brethren, 
by  the  mere  force  of  argument,  from  rushing  to  destroy 
each  other  barbarously,  bestially.  Men  are  made  like 
this,  and  we  must  take  them  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
we  should  like  them  to  be.  Consequently,  all  flags  to 
the  stake,  and  down  with  every  national  party. 

"  Moreover,  I  think  that,  to  obtain  peace,  freedom 
for  all  parties  is  necessary  ;  and  the  autonomy  of  com- 
munes and  provinces,  so  that  they  may  live  according 
to  their  own  laws,  suited  to  their  economical  necessities, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  They  should 
be  free  (by  means  of  universal  suft"rage)  to  be  monarch- 
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ists,  republicans,  socialists,  anarchists,  or  even  clericals  ; 
freedom  and  room  for  all  tastes  and  all  parties.  An 
international  federation  for  each  single  party,  with  a 
parliament  of  its  own.  An  international  federation  of 
all  the  communes  and  provinces  for  each  party,  with  a 
single  parliament,  to  which  every  commune  might  send 
one  or  more  members,  according  to  its  population. 
This  would  be  the  Parliament  of  Reason,  the  arbitrator, 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  justice,  of  the  questions 
that  might  arise  between  one  commune  and  another, 
or  even  in  the  case  of  internal  troubles,  and  it  would 
have,  if  necessary,  a  small  army  to  secure  peace."* 

The  political  ideal  is  further  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Signor  Martinelli : — 

"  I  have  been  reading  your  paper  regularly  for  about 
a  year.  I  always  find  interesting  articles  and  sketches  in 
it,  but  I  have  not  yet  found  anything  that  answered 
unequivocally  to  an  individualistic  liberal  idea.  When  I 
first  saw  the  title  of  your  paper  {L' Idea  Liberate),  think- 
ing over  it  in  my  solitude,  I  imagined  a  reunion  of  all 
ideas  that  are  not  destructive  tending  to  a  single  object. 
The  organisation  of  all  of  them  for  the  freedom  of  each 
one.  No  national  party,  but  an  international  party. 
This  is  the  programme  I  evolved  :  autonom)-  of  the 
communes,  a  small  council  for  each  region — call  it 
province,  canton,  or  kingdom,  as  you  like  best.  Free- 
dom,    through     universal     suffrage,    for     monarchists, 

Levis  "Giovanni  Segantini." 
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socialists,  communists,  or  clericals.  An  international 
federation  of  each  party,  each  federation  having  its  own 
parliament,  or  a  single  grand  international  council. 
Those  parties  who  will  not  feel  the  need  of  a  parliament 
may  do  without  one."* 

Segantini's  political  views  certainly  evinced  a  ten- 
dency towards  Socialism  at  this  time.  Several  writers 
have  in  fact  called  him  a  Socialist.  Among  others, 
Signor  Claudio  Treves,  a  Socialist  himself,  claimed  the 
artist  as  a  member  of  that  party.  Signor  Bermani  in  a 
lecture  on  Segantini  expressed  the  same  view.  "  For 
Giovanni  was  a  Socialist  of  the  most  convinced  type.  It 
was  natural  and  logical  that  a  man  who  felt  intuitively 
that  art  was  the  instrument  of  such  a  holy  and  sound 
revolution  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soul,  should  turn 
to  a  doctrine  which  offered  in  itself  all  the  outward 
signs  and  contained  potentially  all  the  germs  neces- 
sary, in  appearance  at  least,  for  the  union  with  that 
spiritual  capacity  and  that  external  finality  which  he  had 
imagined."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
possible  to  regard  Segantini  as  an  out-and-out  Socialist. 
He  had  a  very  genuine  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  was  ready  to  welcome  any  change  that 
would  have  brought  about  an  improvement  in  that 
direction.  But  he  was  not  a  revolutionist,  and  he  was 
not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  writings,  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  property,  nor  of  any  other  more  or  less 
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veiled  confiscation.  Moreover,  he  was  above  all  things 
tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  would  have 
allowed  each  political  or  social  party  to  regulate  its  affairs 
on  its  own  lines  ;  whereas  the  Socialist  admits  but  of  one 
party  and  one  form  of  society,  to  whose  laws  eveiyone 
shall  be  forced  to  conform,  whatever  his  opinions  may 
be.  In  any  case  Segantini's  views  of  these  questions 
must  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  as  he  had  not  the  time 
to  think  them  out  logically.  But  we  should  always 
respect  his  motives  ;  his  opinions  were  entirely  derived 
from  commiseration  of  those  who  suffered  and  were 
unhappy.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  emotions  and  of  deep 
enthusiasms,  and  he  loved  his  fellow  men. 

He  was  much  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
position  of  woman,  and  alludes  to  it  in  two  letters  to 
Signora  Neera.  "  I  thank  you  for  having  sent  me  your 
article.  What  would  you  say  to  me  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  read  it  eight  or  ten  times,  that  I  have 
been  constantly  thinking  about  it  until  this  moment, 
and  cannot  decide  whether  I  think  you  are  right  or 
wrong?  I  like  woman  when  she  is  man's  faithful 
companion  ;  man  feels  the  need  of  this  his  second  soul, 
that  understands  his  own,  that  flatters  his  ideal,  and 
urges  him  onward  towards  honesty  and  duty ;  but  if 
man  is  to  be  attracted  towards  his  companion,  and  to 
transmit  his  sentiments  to  her,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  respect  and  esteem  her ;  and  this  the  woman 
may   obtain    if  she  be  faithful   to  him  and   sensible  in 
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her  conduct.  Love  born  of  respect  and  goodness  is 
more  enduring  than  that  born  of  mere  physical  beauty. 
But  if  such  women  are  to  arise,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them,  by  means  both  of  good  example  in  the  family 
and  of  words  and  books,  a  sound  and  well-ordered 
moral  and  intellectual  education,  and  above  all  to  take 
care  of  the  health  of  the  child  and  of  the  girl  ;  this 
contributes  more  than  anything  to  the  development 
of  a  character  which  is  spiritually  and  physically  sound. 
But  the  present  bourgeois  education,  on  the  other  hand, 
produces  neurotic  women,  who  instead  of  being  good 
mothers  and  good  companions  to  man  make  first-class 
flirts.  Whose  fault  is  it?  In  my  opinion  bad  example 
is  the  cause.  A  rotten  tree  cannot  bear  good  fruit  ;  the 
fault  lies  not  with  the  fruit  but  with  the  tree.  Is  it 
not  so  ? "  * 

Later  he  wrote :  "  I  am  following  with  interest 
your  struggle  in  favour  of  future  humanity,  although  I 
am  convinced  of  the  futility  of  your  noble  efforts. 
Woman  is  instinctively  preparing  for  the  struggle  in 
the  near  future  against  man's  brutal  egotism.  Woman 
possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than  man  certain  qualities 
common  to  both  sexes,  such  as  memory,  taste,  and 
activity.  Physical  strength  and  creative  genius  are 
produced  mechanically,  and  to  man  remains  the  divine 
instinct  of  creative  work.  The  best  men  will  help  woman, 
the  others  will  let  themselves  be  kept  by  her. 
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"  Up  here  in  a  little  place  called  Soglio,  where  I 
work  for  half  the  year,  the  mothers  have  very  pretty 
cradles  which  they  fix  on  to  their  shoulders  by  means 
of  cross  straps,  canying  their  children  in  them  up 
and  down  the  mountain  side  and  to  the  fields  where 
they  work,  and  there  they  suckle  their  darlings  and 
kiss  them  in  the  pure  air  beneath  the  bright  sun."  * 

The  life  led  by  Segantini  was  a  curious  one.      Until 
1894  he  lived  almost  the  whole  year  round  at  Savognino 
and  in  the  neighbourhood.      He  always  painted  out  of 
doors,  save,  of  course,  when  he  was  engaged  on  an  interior 
scene  or  a  portrait.     He  seldom,  if  ever,  worked  at  his 
landscapes  in  his  studio.      He  really  lived  with  nature, 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  his  greatness  as  a  colourist  and  a 
luminist.      Afterwards,  at  the  Maloja,  he  led  a  still  more 
outdoor  life.      Admirers  who  visited  him   in  his  house 
were  surprised  at  seeing  hardly  any  signs  that  they  were 
in   an  artist's  house,   for,   save  for  a  few  sketches  and 
drawings,   there   was    not   a   picture   to   be   seen.       His 
canvases  were  put  into  iron  cases  with  doors  opening 
out  like  those  of  certain  medieval  altar-pieces,  and  carried 
up  the  mountain  side  to  the  spot  where  he  wished   to 
paint.     He  would  work  now  at  one  composition,  now  at 
another,    according   to   the   different    lights   and    effects. 
When  he  had  done  his  day's  work,  he  would  shut  up  the 
iron  case  and  lock  it,  and  leave  it  there  until  the  next  day, 
or  until  the  effect  he  desired  returned.      In  the  coldest 
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weather  he  would  be  found  in  the  midst  of  ice  and  snow, 
painting  those  grand  Alpine  panoramas  which  he  loved 
so  well.  Sometimes  it  was  so  cold  that  the  colours  froze 
as  he  laid  them  on,  and  the  brush  left  wrinkly  ruts  on  the 
canvas.  To  protect  himself  from  the  weather  he  wore 
the  thickest  furs  and  cased  himself  in  tin  plates  filled 
with  coals.  The  only  thing  he  feared  was  the  mist,  for 
when  it  arose  it  blotted  out  the  whole  landscape,  and  the 
artist  was  condemned  to  forced  inactivity.  Then  perhaps 
he  would  do  a  little  work  in  his  studio — some  black  and 
white  studies,  perhaps  a  portrait,  or  occasionally  an  orna- 
mental design. 

Segantini  lived  alone  with  his  family — he  had  now 
four  children — and  only  saw  a  few  friends  from  outside, 
who  in  turn  would  now  and  again  bring  some  enthusiastic 
visitor  from  one  of  the  hotels  to  see  the  artist  in  his 
home. 

The  artist's  successes  in  his  later  years,  and  the 
startling  originality  of  his  works,  aroused,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  considerable  amount  of  opposition,  to  which 
was  added  the  jealousy  of  some  of  his  less  successful 
confreres.  On  one  occasion  he  was  accused  in  a 
newspaper  article  of  having  established  himself  at  the 
Maloja  simply  with  the  object  of  selling  his  pictures 
to  the  wealthy  foreigners  who  congregate  there  during 
the  summer  months.  He  was  furious  at  the  accusation, 
and  wrote  a  spirited  reply.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
never   sold    any    pictures    save    through    his    friend    the 
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dealer,  Signor  Alberto  Grubicy  (the  brother  of  the 
painter).  He  did  this,  not  because  he  was  bound  to 
do  so,  but  because  Signor  Grubicy  had  always  bought 
his  pictures  when  he  was  poor  and  unable  to  make 
any  money  ;  he  now  continued  to  sell  through  him 
even  when  he  was  famous  and  successful.  He  only 
made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a  drawing  for  the 
central  panel  of  the  Triptych,  which  he  sold  directly 
to  Princess  Bibesco.  He  wrote  to  Signor  Grubicy : — 
"  I  took  this  occasion  to  put  things  in  their  proper 
light,  both  for  you  and  for  me.  You  must  know 
that  you  are  supposed  to  buy  my  works  for  next  to 
nothing  and  sell  them  at  high  prices,  and  to  spend 
more  in  advertising  me  than  you  gave  for  the  pictures 
themselves.  Others  add  that,  in  spite  of  all  your 
tricks,  you  are  ruining  yourself,  and  that  I  lend  myself 
to  this  game  because  I  am  bound  by  a  contract.  The 
artists,  as  it  suits  their  purpose,  say  even  worse  things, 
and  create  round  you  a  hostile  and  diffident  atmosphere, 
which  is  odious  for  me.""  Segantini  also  sent  his 
friend  a  written  statement  for  the  latter  to  publish 
over  his  own  signature,  in  he  which  he  declared  that 
Signor  Grubicy  had  done  nothing  to  advertise  his 
pictures  or  get  them  written  up  in  the  papers,  that  he 
had  always  paid  the  prices  which  Segantmi  asked, 
and  had  even  lost  on  the  sales  on  more  than  one 
occasion.     This   declaration   proves  that  Segantini  was 
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always  on  excellent  terms  with  Signer  Grubicy.  He 
alludes  to  their  long  and  unbroken  friendship  in  the 
following  letter,  written  in  reply  to  a  telegram  of  good 
wishes  sent  to  him  on  his  birthday : — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  much  just  now,  as  I  am  about 
to  enter  my  fortieth  year,  and  I  see  that  we  have 
been  through  many  storms,  and  that  often  our  boat 
has  been  full  of  water  and  on  the  point  of  sinking  ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  danger,  and  there 
was  a  little  favourable  wind,  we  rigged  up  a  sail, 
which  we  lowered  the  moment  the  wind  changed. 
And  how  many  proud  ships  have  we  seen  sink,  both 
financially  and  artistically,  and  we  are  still  afloat, 
although  as  regards  money  matters  our  boat  is  still 
leaking.  But  what  does  it  matter  ?  We  have  developed 
our  muscles,  and  have  become  strong,  and  if  we  continue 
to  work  with  confidence  and  hope,  as  we  have  always 
done,  we  shall  reach  port  safe  and  sound."* 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  part  of  the  winter  at  Soglio,  a  little  village 
above  Promontogno  in  the  Val  Bregaglia,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Italian  frontier.  He  generally  paid  a  short 
annual  visit  to  Milan,  to  see  some  of  his  friends,  to 
arrange  for  exhibiting  his  pictures,  and  to  give  himself 
a  little  change  and  rest.  But  from  his  hermitage  he 
sent  down  picture  after  picture  into  the  cities  of  men — 
Alpine  scenery,  peasants  and  cattle,  winter  snow  scenes, 
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and  lastly  weird  symbols  and  fantasies.  These  were 
discussed,  admired,  and  criticised  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  New  York,  from  London  to  Adelaide.  But  Segantini 
remained  indifferent  to  the  comments  of  his  critics, 
whether  they  were  favourable  or  otherwise.  Here  is 
his  own  description  of  how  he  took  one  of  his  pictures 
("The  Home-coming")  down  to  Milan  from  the 
Engadine : — 

"  How  I  longed  for  my  thick  nailed  boots  in  the 
descent  from  the  Maloja!  To  have  to  walk  on  a  layer 
of  ice  on  a  pitch  dark  night,  without  being  able  to  see 
an  inch  before  you,  is  not  particularly  amusing.  At 
Vicosoprano  everything  was  ready ;  the  only  thing  that 
remained  was  to  harness  the  horses,  and  that  was  soon 
done.  The  post-master  would  not  take  the  money, 
so  you  will  have  to  get  Signor  Torriani  to  pay  it.  At 
the  frontier  the  card  for  Signor  Schuhmacher  proved 
very  useful,  and  I  was  allowed  to  pass  without  much 
trouble.  At  the  customs,  however,  there  was  a  group 
of  people  who  wished  to  see  the  picture  ;  as  the  case 
was  already  unscrewed  I  let  them  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  It  was  taken  out  and  put  down  by  the 
roadside  in  the  sunlight.  The  impression  it  made  was 
one  of  astonishment,  which  displeased  me  ;  I  should 
have  preferred  to  see  them  indifferent.  At  Chiavenna, 
too,  the  card  for  Signor  Dolcini  was  very  useful,  for 
he  came  to  the  station  with  four  porters  and  had  the 
picture  at  once  placed  in  the  luggage   van,    so   that    it 
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went  by  the  same  train  as  I  did.  There  I  received 
many  good  wishes  and  congratulations,  as  usual  '  for 
the  honour  of  Italian  art.'  ....  Here  in  Milan,  when 
I  unpacked  the  picture,  I  received  the  impression  of 
having  produced  an  ugly,  brutal,  horrible  piece  of  work, 
but  then  it  was  carried  out  into  the  courtyard,  and  it 
appeared  again  as  we  had  known  it  before.  I  think  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  this  painting  in  doing  that  which 
I  have  always  tried  to  do,  i.e.,  to  infuse  into  my  work 
a  fascination  which  carries  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  out  of  himself  and  away  from  his  own  affairs, 
so  that  he  remains  absorbed  in  the  ideal  ;  for  I  noticed 
in  those  who  were  looking  at  it  the  eft'ort  they  made 
to  draw  themselves  away."  * 

Segantini  was  a  most  devoted  husband  and  father, 
and  was  worshipped  by  his  family.  Of  his  three  boys, 
two  soon  began  to  show  that  they  had  inherited  some 
of  their  father's  artistic  talent,  and  he  began  to  give 
them  a  few  lessons.  "I  have  enclosed  the  drawings," 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "executed  by  my  children  in 
their  first  week's  lessons,  in  which  I  have  left  them 
to  do  what  they  liked,  to  see  what  most  impressed 
them :  you  will  judge  of  the  result.  Of  course  I  have 
only  sent  you  the  best ;  but  this  system  is  of  no  use. 
To-day  I  have  attempted  a  method  which  I  think  is 
the  most  natural  ;  it  consists  in  projecting  shadows 
on  to  the  wall  by  means  of  a  lamp ;  the  shadow  fixes 
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the  outlines  of  objects  such  as  I  have  sent  you  ;  in 
a  few  minutes  there  is  a  drawing,  which  makes  them 
jump  for  joy."  * 

He  wished  his  children  to  have  a  more  thorough 
and  regular  education  than  he  had  had  himself,  and 
he  kept  a  tutor  for  them  in  the  house.  His  choice 
fell  on  a  hard  -  working,  studious  young  man,  an 
excellent  Latin  scholar.  He  also  provided  for  their 
being  taught  music,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
was  very  fond.  He  sent  his  daughter  to  a  boarding- 
school  in  Milan,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance  to  lose 
her  even  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  This  is  how 
he  describes  a  visit  to  her,  after  a  separation  of  many 
months  : — 

"  I  have  just  arrived  from  Maroggia.  I  reached  this 
last  night  in  the  rain,  and  it  is  still  raining.  I  was 
in  the  salon  (of  the  boarding  school),  the  one  in 
which  they  receive  visitors,  with  settees  all  round, 
and  photographs  on  the  walls  :  you  know  it  well. 
When  Bianca  (his  daughter)  entered  she  stopped  still 
on  the  threshold,  smiling  radiantly  ;  we  gazed  at 
one  another  for  an  instant  and  then  I  embraced  her,  and 
sat  down  with  her  on  my  knees,  holding  her  close  to  me. 
We  were  overcome  by  emotion,  we  did  not  speak  lest 
we  should  burst  into  tears  ;  I  never  realised  as  I  did  at 
that  moment  how  alike  extreme  joy  and  extreme  sorrow 
are.     The  Director  talked  to  me  about  art,  and  drew  me 
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on  to  the  balcony.  Bianca  has  grown  tall  and  very 
strong ;  in  the  school  she  is  loved  by  everyone.  .  .  I  have 
seen  Madame  Solischon,  who  is  a  charming  and  highly 
cultivated  old  lady  ;  she  told  me  that  Bianca's  readiness 
of  wit  and  clearness  of  mind  are  astonishing  for  a  girl  of 
her  age  ;  she  says  that  her  arguments  are  so  sensible  that 
she  is  like  an  old  woman  of  great  experience."  * 

Besides  being  a  good  husband  and  father,  he  was 
the  truest  of  friends.  All  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  preserve  the  pleasantest  memories  of  his  goodness 
of  heart,  of  his  kindness  and  helpfulness,  of  his  gentle 
though  strong  and  manly  character.  His  was  a  most 
loviner  and  lovable  nature.  Not  a  harsh  or  un- 
kind  word  is  recorded  of  him.  His  sympathies  were 
most  wide  and  liberal.  He  was  of  all  men  the  most 
simple  in  mind,  and  the  most  pure  of  heart.  He 
had  no  vices,  and  seemed  hardly  to  know  what  evil 
was.  The  great  charm  of  his  letters  and  writings  lies 
in  the  purity  of  feeling  and  the  simplicity  of  nature  to 
which  they  bear  witness.  He  was  especially  kind  in 
giving  advice  to  young  artists  and  others  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  careers.  Here  is  a  letter  to  a  painter 
who  had  written  to  ask  his  advice  : — 

"  I  have  received  your  nice  letter.  I  thank  you  for 
your  confidence.  I  love  souls  that  are  simple,  sincere, 
and  good  :  if  you  persevere  in  these  qualities  throughout 
your  life  and   in  your  art,  you  will  succeed  in  all  you 
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desire.  This  world  of  ours  is  a  forest  of  roses.  You 
do  well  not  to  enter  it.  Any  little  village  to  which 
you  may  be  sent  will  be  beautiful  for  the  enamoured 
soul  of  an  artist.  Nature  requires  to  be  loved.  The 
more  circumscribed  your  village  is,  the  more  fortunate 
you  will  be.  As  soon  as  you  are  out  with  .free  nature, 
you  will  begin  to  interpret  the  earth  under  your  feet, 
the  little  springs,  the  grass  and  the  flowery  bushes,  the 
stones,  and  then  the  trees  in  relation  to  the  things 
which  surround  them,  then  the  animals  in  relation  to 
the  things  which  surround  them,  then  man  in  relation 
to  the  things  of  nature,  and  to  the  animals  :  thus  you 
will  proceed  gradually  from  the  beautiful  interpretation 
of  particular  objects  in  relation  to  light  and  colour  to 
fair  and  expressive  forms,  to  noble  lines  which  express 
a  thought,  to  noble  sentiments. 

"  You  say  that  your  motto  will  be  sadness  ;  that  is 
the  most  beautiful  feeling  in  art,  because  sorrow,  when 
it  is  expressed  with  highly  artistic  sentiment,  is  the 
sweetest  pleasure  of  the  soul.  As  you  see,  I  approve 
of  your  decision,  and  I  hope  that  you  may  realise  your 
noble  dream."* 

We  subjoin  a  letter  to  Signora  Neera  on  the  death 
of  their  mutual  friend  Alberto  Sormani  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  : — 

"  From  an  Alpine  hut,  my  temporary  abode. 

"  It  were  mere  presumption   to  try  to  tell  you  how 

*  Unpublished  letter  communicated  by  Signora  Seg.intini. 
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your  brief  piece  of  news  has  surprised,  stupefied,  and 
pained  me.  Sorrows  of  this  kind  arise  like  mists  from 
the  lake  of  the  soul  to  the  brain  which  is  the  rocky 
summit  of  all  our  sorrows  ;  there  they  dissolve  to 
materialise  and  gush  forth  from  our  eyes  like  glittering 
dewdrops,  leaving  in  our  being  no  more  an  agonising 
pain,  but  a  sense  of  emptiness,  a  grey  undefined  solitude. 
When  the  first  sensation  is  overcome  and  the  lost  friend 
is  called  back  to  mind,  we  listen  to  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
we  see  him  moving  in  his  accustomed  manner  which  we 
know  so  well  ;  the  vision  is  short-lived  and  faint,  but  it 
is  the  first  balm.  Were  it  not  for  our  selfish  anger  at  the 
loss  of  one  so  dear  and  precious  to  us,  what  intense  and 
sad  tenderness  there  would  be  in  these  sorrows,  by  means 
of  which  our  soul  is  permitted  to  commune  wath  one  who 
is  materially  lost  to  us,  but  who  in  our  memory  lives 
spiritualised  by  the  mystery  of  death. 

"  It  is  a  snowy  day."  * 

On  the  same  painful  topic  he  wrote  to  Signor  Grubicy: 

"  The  news  you  have  given  me  has  made  a  most 
painful  impression  on  me.  Poor  young  life  of  flowers  I 
All  his  words  exhaled  the  perfume  of  serious  intellect. 
Thanks  for  the  photograph,  a  reminder  of  an  event 
recalling  the  times  which  are  no  more."  t 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  last  phase  of  Segantini's 
art,  with  which  his  life  closes,  and  examine  his  symbolic 
work. 

*  Unpublished  letter  communicated  by  Sifinora  Nceia. 
•f  P.  Levi's   "  (iiovanni  Scgantini." 
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CHAPTER    V 

SEGANTINl'S    SYMBOLISM  :     HIS    DEATH 

WHEN  Giovanni  Segantini  had  been  but 
a  few  years  in  the  Alps,  while  still  at 
Savognino,  the  symbolic  note  of  his 
character  began  to  manifest  itself. 
There  was  doubtless  a  certain  amount  of  symbolism  in 
his  earlier  pictures  :  not  to  mention  the  first  attempts  in 
this  line,  like  "  II  Prode,"  such  compositions  as  the 
"Ave  Maria,"  "  Uno  di  Piu,"  and  the  "  Mothers  "  series 
may  be  regarded  in  a  sense  as  symbolical.  But  what  is 
termed  his  symbolism  proper  is  that  peculiar  character  of 
the  works  of  the  last  phase  in  which  some  abstract  idea  is 
represented  by  purely  fantastic  figures.  Although  these 
pictures  are  very  difterent  from  his  other  ones,  the  ten- 
dency did  not  appear  all  of  a  sudden  ;  his  symbolism  was 
evolved  gradually  in  a  series  of  progressive  stages. 
Segantini  first  painted  nature  pure  and  simple,  with 
figures  of  men  and  animals.     Then  he  would  occasion- 
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ally  make  his  figures  represent  certain  ideas,  such  as 
motherhood,  religious  devotion,  or  love,  the  landscape 
harmonising  with  them  so  as  to  bring  the  idea  home  to 
the  spectator  with  more  force.  Then  he  went  up  into  the 
Rhaetian  Alps  and  for  a  time  continued  to  paint  nature, 
but  a  very  different  and  wilder  nature  than  that  of 
Lombardy.  The  beauty  of  this  nature  so  captivated  him 
that  the  human  figures  become  gradually  less  important 
in  his  compositions.  Then  his  imagination,  always  a 
vivid  one,  makes  him  see  strange  visions  among  the 
rocks  and  snows  of  the  Alps.  The  human  figures  return, 
but  they  are  no  longer  the  peasants  and  mountaineers  of 
real  life  ;  they  are  weird  creatures  of  fancy,  representing 
abstract  thoughts. 

His  first  allegories  were  those  of  flowers.  Of  them 
he  makes  fairy-like  figures  representing  no  definite  object, 
but  merely  a  fantasy  of  nature.  Then  his  figures  become 
wilder  and  more  weird  yet,  and  the  Alpine  scenery 
suggests  visions  of  angels,  Madonnas,  and  mysterious 
flying  women. 

Finally  he  combines  the  two  methods,  and  paints  real 
human  figures  and  fantastic  allegories  together  in 
the  same  pictures,  the  latter  materialising  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  and  beliefs  of  the  former. 

Sometimes  he  takes  some  particular  legend  for  his 
subject,  as  in  "  The  Wicked  Mothers  "  or  "The  Punish- 
ment of  Luxury."  Or  else  he  will  jjaint  a  figure 
representing  nothing  but  an  allegory,  in  the  midst  of  an 
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Alpine  landscape — thus  in  "The  Source  of  Evil."  At  the 
end  he  evinces  a  tendency  to  return  to  his  older  methods, 
and  in  the  large  Triptych  the  fantastic  element  is 
somewhat  less  prominent.  Not  so,  however,  his 
symbolism,  for  that  tendency  is  at  its  height  in  this  work, 
which  is  instinct  with  allegorical  ideas  and  mysticism. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Segantini's  sym- 
bolism is  that  the  natural  objects  and  the  scenery  are 
always  thoroughly  real  :  to  use  a  paradox,  he  is  a  realist 
in  his  idealism.  The  study  of  nature  never  ceases,  but 
proceeds  apace  with  the  development  of  his  more  fan- 
tastic ideas.  His  mountains  become  ever  more  grand 
in  composition  and  more  perfect  in  technique,  his  flowers 
more  decorative,  his  colouring  more  brilliant.  However 
strange  and  unintelligible  his  symbols  may  sometimes 
appear,  he  always  paints  nature  as  she  is.  The  great 
solitudes  and  mystic  atmosphere  of  the  high  Alps, 
combined  with  ideas  suggested  by  books  which  he  had 
read  but  not  entirely  understood,  evoked  those  weird 
imaginings  in  his  brain,  and  he  felt  forced  to  portray 
them  on  his  canvas  ;  but  nothing  ever  distorted  his 
view  of  nature.  Alpine  nature  and  natural  beauties 
were  ever  the  main  groundwork  of  his  pictures,  and 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  them  in  his  long  residence 
among  them.  It  was  only  in  his  figures  that  he  let 
his  fancy  run  away  with  him,  and  he  sometimes  painted 
spectral  beings  and  angels  with  huge  wings.  But 
even   among   his    figures,   only  a  few  w^ere   purely   fan- 
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tastic.     Hence  it  is  an  error  to  regard   Segantini  only 
as  the  painter  of  fantastic  vision.    He  was  a  symbolist, 
unquestionably,  but  his  symbolism  lies  in  the  harmony 
of  his  landscapes  and  his  figures,  which  together  suggest 
the  abstract  idea.     Very  different  is  this  symbolism  from 
that   of   Bocklin.     The  latter  artist  frequently  indulged 
in    the   wildest    flights   of  fancy,  and   painted   not  only 
the    most    monstrous   and    hideous    creatures — Tritons, 
satyrs,    syrens — but  he  frequently  made  his   landscapes 
utterly   unlike   anything   in    nature.     Segantini,   on    the 
other  hand,  was  first  and  foremost  a  painter  of  nature, 
and   he  never  allowed  his  symbolism  to  interfere  with 
its  reality.     With  him  the  symbolic  tendency  was  not 
a  deviation  from  the  true  path  of  artistic  development ; 
it  was  not  a  research   after  originality  for  originality's 
sake  ;  nor  was  it,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  many  painters, 
a  cloak  for  insufficiency  of  knowledge  and  weakness  of 
technique.      It   was   only   evolved   after   many   years   of 
hard   and    unremitting   study   of  nature,    when    he   had 
penetrated    into    her    innermost   secrets.     After    such    a 
course  of  training,  he  could,  without  danger,  sometimes 
allow  his  fancy  to  take  flights.     Some  of  his  works  of 
the   last    phase   have  been  criticised  as  impossible   and 
unreal.     Such  a  stricture  on  paintings  in  which  Alpine 
nature  is  rendered  to  perfection,  is  manifestly  an  exaggera- 
tion.    The  unreality  of  the  symbol  adds  a  note  of  poetry 
and  sentiment  to  the  absolute  reality  of  his  landscape. 
How  did  Segantini's  allegorical  style  develop?    We 
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have  seen  from  many  of  his  writings  that  an  analogous 
tendency  in  his  character  had  begun  to  appear  even  before 
it  began  in  his  art.  From  his  correspondence  and 
from  the  writings  of  his  friends  we  shall  attempt  to 
reconstruct  its  growth.  No  part  of  his  work  has  been 
so  much  discussed  as  this  phase,  none  more  admired 
by  his  devotees,  none  more  criticised  by  his  opponents, 
and  among  the  latter  must  be  reckoned  some  of  his 
former  friends,  who  regarded  this  new  tendency  as 
an  error. 

"When  through  inexperience  in  my  earliest  studies," 
he  wrote,  "  I  made  an  attempt  with  '  II  Prode,'  I  failed  ; 
but  I  did  not  fail  irretrievably,  for  when  we  are  twenty 
years  old  and  we  are  feeling  our  way  for  the  first  time, 
a  fall  is  but  a  form  of  sport  for  showing  off.  The 
second  attempt  of  this  sort  I  made  ten  years  ago  with  my 
'  Flower  of  the  Alps,'  a  timid  piece  of  w^ork  which  only 
made  me  realise  my  own  incapacity.  Finally  this  year 
I  have  striven  with  greater  courage,  and  sent  to  Berlin 
a  picture  called  '  Luxury '  (which  vice  I  condemn  to 
the  Nirvana  of  ice  and  snow) — wingless  figures,  sorrow- 
fully resigned,  being  wafted  about  in  the  empty  space 
towards  the  setting  sun.  This  as  regards  the  sense 
of  form  ;  the  colour  is  a  symphony  of  blues  and  whites, 
of  silver  and  gold.  I  am  now  at  work  on  a  picture 
of  maternity,  which  I  shall  call  '  The  Mother  Goddess  '  ; 
it  reminds  one  of  the  '  Flower,'  but  there  is  a  dance 
of  cherubs." 
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Segantini's  object  as  a  symbolist  was  to  inculcate 
moral  ideas  by  means  of  his  pictures.  He  did  not 
accept  the  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake,  but  he  strove 
after  something  higher  and  more  noble.  Just  as  he 
had  tried  to  inculcate  the  love  of  animals  by  means 
of  his  pictures  of  men  and  animals  leading  the  same 
life  of  toil  and  hardship,  and  helping  each  other  to  bear 
their  common  burden,  in  his  new  style  he  tries  to 
teach  virtue  by  painting  vanity  as  "  The  Source  of  Evil," 
"The  Wicked  Mothers,"  and  "The  Punishment  of 
Luxury."  The  purity  of  his  life  and  his  intense 
uprightness  of  character  led  him  to  paint  with  the 
object  of  improving  himself  and  others.  A  friend  wrote 
of  him  to  the  author  "that  he  regarded  his  art  not 
only  as  a  means  of  showing  how  his  eye  saw  nature, 
but  also  as  a  means  to  make  men  better,  and  to  produce 
in  them  what  religion  ought  to  do  in  a  larger  sphere, 
i.e.,  to  give  joy  and  consolation,  to  shed  light  on  darkness, 
to  give  warmth  to  what  is  cold,  to  purify  feelings  and 
passions,  removing  what  is  low  and  degrading  and 
preserving  what  is  high  and  noble." 

In  none  of  his  pictures  is  there  an  immoral  tendency, 
an  unwholesome  idea.  As  his  life  was,  such  was  his 
art.  "  He  had  great  ideas,  and  he  wished  to  teach 
them  through  his  art." 

Many  of  his  thoughts  and  opinions  were  influenced  in 
a  very  marked  degree  by  his  reading.  He  was,  as  we 
have   said,   a   great  bibliophile,  and  he  bought   a  great 
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number  of  books.  But  his  want  of  education  and  of 
serious  mental  training  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  under- 
stand all  he  read,  and  he  often  only  partially  grasped  the 
writer's  ideas.  In  some  cases  they  must  have  been  quite 
incomprehensible  to  him.  He  saw  what  was  picturesque 
and  poetic  in  the  books  he  read,  and  this  he  tried  to 
portray  by  means  of  his  art  ;  but  the  ideas  were  not 
always  clear  to  him.  A  vague  vision  of  misty  forms 
floating  on  the  wind,  of  spirits  rising  from  the  clefts  in 
the  rocks  and  from  the  crevasses  of  the  glaciers,  struck 
his  imagination.  Song  and  legend  and  stoiy  made  him 
see  new  variations  of  the  scenes  among  which  he  lived. 
Here  is  a  passage  relating  to  his  symbolism  and 
characteristic  of  his  occasional  lapses  into  obscurity: — 
"  Everything  starts  from  the  simple,  reaches  the  complex, 
and  returns  again  to  the  simple.  We  have  in  our  hands 
a  grain  of  wheat ;  we  know  that  that  grain  was  born 
from  an  ear  of  corn,  and  that  the  ear  of  corn  was  born  in 
its  turn  from  another  grain,  and  thus  it  is  with  all 
things  :  the  ear  of  corn  is  the  intermediate  beauty,  the 
spiritual  beauty,  so  to  speak  ;  when  it  has  disappeared 
utility  reappears  multiplied  ;  hence  we  can  deduce  that 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things  is  utility." 

Segantini's  subjects,  and  above  all  his  treatment  of 
them,  was  everything  that  is  most  unconventional  and 
unorthodox.  He  never  painted  classical  legends  and 
myths,  his  nearest  approach  to  a  subject  of  this  sort  being 
a  drawing  called   "  The  Pagan  Goddess,"  of  which,  how- 
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ever,  he  never  made  a  picture.  Such  compositions  were 
too  alien  to  his  nature  and  to  his  surroundings  to  suggest 
themselves  as  suitable.  In  "  The  Source  of  Evil  "  he 
made  use  of  a  popular  legend,  but  as  a  rule  his  symbols 
were  inspired  by  his  own  imagination  or  by  some  purely 
abstract  idea. 

Segantini  did  not,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
change  his  style  or  his  subjects  all  of  a  sudden.  There 
are  many  features  in  the  new  phase  which  exist  also 
in  his  earlier  work.  The  groundwork  is  essentially 
the  same.  There  are  the  same  Alpine  panoramas,  the 
same  stately  mountain  ranges,  the  same  glistening  blue 
glaciers,  as  in  "  Ploughing  the  Engadine  "  or  in  "Spring 
Pastures,"  sometimes  a  little  village  with  its  pointed 
steeple,  sometimes  no  sign  of  human  habitation.  He 
now  resorts  to  snow  effects  more  often  than  before,  and 
some  of  his  winter  scenes  are  most  wonderfully  real  and 
full  of  poetic  charm.  Few  painters  have  attained 
Segantini's  skill  in  painting  vast  expanses  of  snow. 
Although  there  is  but  a  single  tone,  with  hardly  any 
accidental  details,  he  succeeds  in  throwing  back  his 
distances  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  the  most  palpable 
reality. 

Another  feature  which  comes  to  the  fore  in  these 
pictures  is  the  great  abundance  of  flowers,  and  the  use 
he  makes  of  them  as  a  decorative  element  ;  it  is 
from  them  that  he  derived  his  first  symbolical  ideas. 
Roses  and  alpenrosen  were   his   favourites,  particularly 
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the  latter.  His  trees  are  very  peculiar,  and  they  acquire 
an  allegorical  meaning  in  many  of  his  compositions — 
strange  twisted  trees,  zembra  pines,  Scotch  firs,  forming 
the  most  complicated  contortions  and  jumbles  of  curved 
lines,  like  creatures  in  torment.  He  is  rather  more 
lavish  in  his  colouring — the  masses  of  brilliant  hues  on 
the  mountains  in  "  Love  at  the  Fountain  of  Life,"  and 
in  the  two  medallions  of  the  Triptych,  are  cases  in 
point — and  he  now  evinces  a  greater  preference  for 
sunset  effects  and  sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
than  in  the  works  of  the  Savognino  period.  He  paints 
rays  of  sunlight  pouring  into  black  crevices  of  rock, 
glimpses  of  ice-cold  pools  reflecting  uncanny  sights, 
bits  of  bright  gold  on  mountain  summits.  And  over 
all  he  portrays  the  wonderful  Alpine  atmosphere,  instinct 
with  life  and  shimmering  with  light.  Amid  these  sur- 
roundings he  places  his  symbols  of  life  and  death,  and 
of  the  undying  life  beyond  the  grave,  of  reward  and 
punishment,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  the  love  of 
human  beings  for  each  other,  and  of  the  loves  of  the 
angels.  At  times  they  are  obscure,  not  fully  under- 
stood, perhaps,  by  the  artist  himself;  at  others  they 
are  clear  and  human.     They  are  always  beautiful. 

The  note  of  sadness  is,  as  a  rule,  not  absent  in  the 
work  of  the  last  phase.  It  is  there  in  the  "Angel  of 
Life,"  a  gentle  sadness,  as  in  the  Brianza  work  ;  in 
"The  Punishment  of  Luxury,"  and  in  "The  Wicked 
Mothers,"    it   is   a   wild,    despairing   misery,   caused   by 
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the  punishment  of  sin,  and  by  the  painful  expiation 
which  alone  can  lead  to  forgiveness.  It  is  intense, 
poignant  sorrow,  which  only  belief  in  another  life  can 
partially  console,  in  "  Sorrow  Comforted  by  Faith,"  and 
in  "  The  Home-Coming."  It  is  the  sadness  of  the 
mystery  which  envelops  our  whole  existence  in  the 
Triptych — the  pageant  of  birth,  life,  and  death.  In  a 
few  pictures,  such  as  "  The  Child  of  Love  "  and  "  Love 
at  the  Fountain  of  Life,"  it  is  not  there,  and  these  are 
among  the  least  successful  of  the  artist's  compositions. 
The  religious  element  now  reappears  after  having 
been  somewhat  in  abeyance  during  the  more  realistic 
period  of  nature  study,  but  it  is  of  a  different 
character  from  that  of  the  "  Ave  Maria,"  and  of 
the  other  Brianza  pictures.  The  religious  feeling  of 
his  earlier  work  was  the  simple  and  unquestioning 
belief  of  the  humble  contadini,  who  were  the  actors 
in  his  pictorial  dramas.  It  was  a  purely  objective 
study  of  religion  as  he  saw  it  in  others.  In  the 
symbolic  phase  it  is  an  infinitely  more  ethereal  and 
subjective  faith,  the  religion  in  which  the  artist  himself 
believed,  of  the  harmony  and  the  eternal  laws  of  Nature, 
a  dim  and  undefined,  but  nevertheless  unswerving 
confidence  in  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  God, 
and  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  Hence  there  are  no 
dogmas,  no  cut-and-dried  rules,  but  a  vague  aspiration 
after  something  higher  and  purer  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  world.     He  thoroughly  realised  the  importance 
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of  religious  belief  for  the  masses,  and  so  he  tried  to 
teach  it  by  means  of  his  art.  He  attributed  many  of 
the  evils  of  society  to  the  absence  of  it,  and  he  once 
said  to  a  friend  when  speaking  of  the  Milan  riots  of 
1898:  "They  have  taken  from  the  people  their  religion: 
what  consolation  then  is  left  to  the  poor?"  Hence 
such  pictures  as  "  Sorrow  comforted  by  Faith." 

The  great  Triptych  too  is  instinct  with  religious 
feeling,  although  some  of  the  lunettes  in  which  the 
religious  idea  was  to  be  more  clearly  portrayed  were  never 
finished,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  them  by  the  drawings. 
Segantini  also  intended  to  paint  other  pictures  of  a 
religious  character,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out 
his  project  by  death.  One  of  his  projects  was  to  paint 
a  series  of  works  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  but  it  was  never  achieved.  He  made  some  draw- 
ings for  the  Amsterdam  Illustrated  Bible,  and  began  a 
picture  to  be  called  "  Christianity  "  (possibly  a  part  of  the 
intended  series),  which  likewise  remained  unfinished. 
He  felt  impelled  to  portray  in  a  concrete  form  the  ideas 
and  emotion  which  nature  awoke  in  him,  not  merely  the 
flights  of  poetic  imagination,  but  the  deeper  sense  of  an 
unseen  Power  that  works  for  mysterious  ends  which  it  is 
not  given  to  mortals  to  unravel.  Gottardo  Segantini, 
one  of  the  artist's  sons,  wrote  of  him  that  "his  soul 
yearned  for  spiritual  purity  and  for  serene  freedom ;  in 
body  he  was  sound  and  strong,  his  hand  absolutely 
obedient  to  the  commands  of  his  spirit,  and  his  life,  his 
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works,  and  his  dreams  were  all  blended  together."  He 
himself  wrote  that  he  was  tired  of  the  exaggerations  of 
vulgar  realism,  and  that  his  spirit  was  "  moving  towards 
new  horizons  of  art  where  the  ideal  rises  with  the  soul 
in  the  midst  of  green  and  flowery  valleys,  filled  with 
songs  of  birds  and  flights  of  angels  grouped  harmoni- 
ously, who  lightly  tread  on  the  blades  of  grass  and  the 
flowers.  That  is  my  dream."  From  the  point  of  view 
of  his  art  his  religion  may  be  thus  divided  into  three 
periods.  In  the  first,  he  paints  religion  as  he  sees  it 
in  others,  in  the  peasants  of  the  Brianza.  In  the  second, 
he  passes  through  a  phase  of  purely  natural  studies  and 
of  nature  worship,  in  which  outward  religion  is  somewhat 
less  prominent.  He  paints  nature  in  a  realistic  manner 
without  giving  much  thought  to  the  power  by  whom  she 
is  ruled.  But  love  of  nature  was  too  deep  for  him  to 
forego  for  long  inquiring  into  her  laws  and  moving 
causes,  and  from  the  worship  of  nature  he  returns  to 
religion,  but  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  religion 
than  before,  for  it  now  subjective  and  not  merely 
external. 

The  first  sign  that  Segantini  gave  of  a  new  direction 
in  his  art  is  a  picture  which  he  called  "  From  a  Flower  of 
the  Alps,"  and  which  he  afterwards  changed  to  "  The 
Child  of  Love."  He  tells  the  story  of  how  the  idea  of 
the  picture  came  to  him,  and  how  it  was  evolved  from 
nature  into  a  symbol.  Having  climbed  on  to  the  top- 
most ridge  of  a  high  peak,  when  he  had  almost  reached 
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the  summit  he  suddenly  saw  above  him  a  large  flower, 
beautiful  and  glorious  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  seen 
before.  While  he  was  gazing  at  it  lost  in  wonderment  it 
changed  in  his  imagination  to  a  fair  human  form.  The 
stalk  became  a  curved  tree-trunk  on  which  a  rose-like 
figure  of  a  woman  lightly  rested,  her  blond  tresses  falling 
over  her  shoulders  ;  she  was  holding  a  little  smiling  child 
on  her  lap.  Of  this  vision  he  painted  his  first  symbolic 
picture.  "  The  Child  of  Love  "  is  typical  of  what  may 
be  called  Segantini's  natural  symbolism.  From  con- 
stantly drinking  in  the  beauties  of  Alpine  scenery  his 
imagination  evolved  an  allegorical  idea,  at  first  vague  and 
hazy,  then  more  definite.  This  composition  is  but  a  new 
version  of  his  old  motif  of  motherhood.  The  strange 
twisted  tree  appears  here  for  the  first  time.  The  mother 
is  seated  on  one  of  its  branches,  her  head  is  bent  forward 
and  she  is  looking  at  her  child.  She  is  something 
between  an  earthly  mother  and  a  Madonna.  Her  face  is 
more  carefully  painted  than  is  usual  in  Segantini's  work, 
and  it  has  much  charm  of  expression.  But  there  is  in  the 
figure  a  suggestion  of  stoutness  which  prevents  it  from 
being  truly  graceful.  The  hand  and  arm  are  somewhat 
heavy  and  clumsy.  The  child,  moreover,  has  nothing 
ethereal  about  it.  It  is  much  too  sleek  and  well  fed  ;  it 
is  merely  a  jolly  fat  baby.  The  modelling  of  the  arms 
and  legs  is  careless  and  the  attitude  anything  but  pretty. 
The  best  part  of  the  picture,  as  usual,  is  the  landscape, 
this    time   an  extremely  simple  one — ^just  a  green  fore- 
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ground  studded  with  flowers,  low  hills  in  the  distance, 
some  cattle  and  a  blue  sky.  But  the  grass  and  flowers 
are  painted  in  a  most  brilliant  manner,  and  form  a  highly 
decorative  and  attractive  milieu  for  an  otherwise  un- 
satisfactory picture. 

The  same  theme  was  utilised  later  in  a  decorative 
panel  called  "The  Angel  of  Life."  Here  the  idea  is 
not  that  of  the  mother's  love  for  her  child,  but  that  of 
the  Guardian  Angel  protecting  the  helpless  waif  that 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  world.  The  angel,  like  the 
mother  in  "  The  Child  of  Love,"  is  sitting  on  a  bare 
tree  trunk  ;  it  is  hugging  the  child  closely  to  its  breast  as 
though  to  protect  it  from  all  harm.  The  drawing  of  both 
the  figures  is  more  delicately  executed  than  in  the  former 
work,  and  the  drapery  falls  in  graceful  folds  about  the 
angel.  The  composition  marks  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  first  version,  the  tree,  which  is  more  twisted  and 
gnarled  than  ever,  forming  a  sort  of  framework  round  the 
figures.  The  landscape  is  delightful,  and  slightly  more 
elaborate  than  in  the  other.  There  is  the  same  fore- 
ground of  flowery  meadows  ;  a  small  mountain  lake  is  in 
the  background,  and  beyond  it  a  low  range  of  dark  purple 
hills.  The  general  scheme  of  colour  is  pale  and  subdued, 
for  the  picture  is  painted  to  look  like  tapestry ;  the  colour 
is  laid  on  in  thin  strata,  so  that  in  places  the  canvas  is 
seen  through  it.  Divisionism  and  Segantini's  peculiar 
technique  are  resorted  to  only  in  the  painting  of  the 
distant  mountains,  which  is  executed  with  thicker  colour. 
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Their  deep  purple  tone  stands  out  well  against  the  pale 
sky  and  the  light  hazy  colouring  of  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
It  is  altogether  a  more  spiritual  and  truly  symbolistic 
composition  than  "  The  Child  of  Love."  If  there  is  a 
defect  it  is  that  the  figures  are  too  much  in  the  centre, 
which  gives  them  a  slightly  conventional  character.  But 
the  effect  is  pleasing  and  reposeful. 

The  next  picture  in  this  new  style  is  a  little  study 
called  "  A  Rose  Leaf."  It  is  a  very  simple  piece 
of  work — a  girl's  head,  with  round  rosy  cheeks  and 
golden  hair,  and  an  enigmatical  expression,  half  gentle- 
ness and  half  surprise.  The  symbol  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  painting  itself  as  in  the  title,  and  on  this  point 
the  artist's  friend  Vittore  Grubicy  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion, and  indeed  suggested  that  he  should  change  it ; 
he  had  not  grasped  Segantini's  new  tendency.  "  I 
cannot,"  replied  the  artist,  "  change  the  name  of  my 
study  'A  Rose  Leaf  without  destroying  its  meaning, 
for  I  have  intended  to  portray  an  impression  which  I 
have,  and  which  always  fills  me  with  wonder.  When 
I  pluck  the  petals  from  a  rose  I  see  in  it  a  little  fair- 
haired  head,  rosy-cheeked,  plump  and  round,  with  an 
expression  full  of  sweetness  and  goodness.  If  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  rendering  it  I  shall  call  it  simply  '  Study  of 
a  Blonde,'  but  not  '  A  Rose-bud.'  " 

"The  Child  of  Love"  and  "A  Rose-leaf"  mark 
the  beginning  of  Segantini's  symbolism.  As  yet  it 
had  been  merely  an  attempt,  but  it  now  began  to  develop 
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rapidly.  Still  we  should  not  forget  that  even  in  the 
period  in  which  he  painted  his  most  fantastic  and 
allegorical  subjects,  he  continued  to  paint  Alpine 
scenery  without  symbolic  features.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  combined  the  study  of  the  real  with  that  of 
the  ideal.  When  we  divide  his  art  into  realistic  and 
symbolistic  phases,  it  does  not  mean  that  after  having 
painted  nothing  but  realistic  pictures,  he  suddenly 
blossomed  out  into  a  symbolist,  and  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  fantastic  art.  The  two  pictures  we  have 
been  describing  were  both  painted  while  he  was  at 
Savognino,  during  the  same  years  in  which  he  had 
produced  "The  Return  to  the  Fold"  and  "Alpine 
Pastures."  On  the  other  hand,  while  he  was  at  the 
Maloja,  and  his  symbolic  compositions  were  being 
discussed  in  every  artistic  coterie  of  Europe,  he  was 
painting  such  pictures  as  "  Spring  Pastures  "  and  "  The 
Sower,"  in  which  no  symbolism  is  apparent.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  realistic  tendency  was  more 
pronounced  during  the  Savognino  period,  and  the 
symbolic  tendency  at  the  Maloja. 

A  more  fanciful  motif  is  "The  Morning  Hours." 
It  is  a  half-finished  study  of  five  fairy-like  figures 
of  maidens  with  bare  arms  outstretched  and  fluttering 
drapery  on  a  background  of  snow  mountains.  They 
arc  in  graceful,  aiiy  attitudes,  resting  on  the  early 
morning  breezes  and  mists.  There  is  a  mass  of 
uncertain   lines  and  patches  of  colour,  and  suggestions 
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of  objects  rather  than  the  objects  themselves.  Among 
Segantini's  other  better  known  work  this  sketch  passed 
ahiiost  unobserved,  but  it  is  of  interest  inasmuch  as 
it  marks  a  further  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  symbolic 
tendency.  It  is  the  first  study  in  which  purely  fantastic 
figures  are  introduced  to  express  an  abstract  conception. 

Another  series  of  works  was  now  begun  on  the  lines 
indicated  in  former  pictures,  but  with  a  very  much 
more  distinct  symbolic  tendency.  The  subject  chosen 
was  that  of  the  punishment  of  sinful  women  after  death. 
The  idea  was  suggested  partly  by  Hindu  mythology, 
partly  by  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  and  partly  by  the 
artist's  own  imagination.  The  idea  of  motherhood  is  once 
more  brought  forward,  but  it  is  expressed  in  a  form 
very  different  from  that  of  the  "Ave  Maria,"  of  "The 
Mothers,"  or  of  "The  Two  Mothers."  In  that  series 
maternal  love  in  man  and  beast  is  portrayed — the  mother 
watching  over  her  child,  the  cow  over  her  calf,  the 
Guardian  Angel  over  the  little  waif.  In  the  new  series 
(which  is  sometimes  called  "  Nirvana "),  he  paints  the 
punishment  of  women  whose  sin  was  luxury  and  who 
became  barren  in  consequence,  and  of  those  who  had 
children  but  neglected  and  abandoned  them.  "  The 
Child  of  Love"  is  the  apotheosis  of  fruitfulness  ;  "The 
Punishment  of  Luxury "  represents  the  penalty  of 
sterility.  In  this  picture  we  see  the  souls  of  the  women 
who  have  sinned  whirled  about  by  the  ice-cold  \\-ind 
over   a   vast   expanse   of   snow.     They   have   no  wings, 
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but  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  pitiless  elements.  There  is 
no  hope  for  them,  for  on  all  sides  there  is  snow  and  ice, 
and  in  the  distance  rise  the  forbidding  peaks  of  rock. 
The  idea  of  the  souls  being  wafted  helplessly  hither 
and  thither  may  have  been  suggested  by  Dante's  lines  : — 

La  bufera  infernal,  che  mai  non  resta 
Mena  gli  spirti  con  la  sua  rapina, 
Yoltando  e  percuotendo  li  molesta. 

On  the  faces  of  the  lost  ones  there  is  an  expression 
of  hopeless  despair.  There  is  no  sentiment.  "  We 
feel  the  utter  desolation  of  the  absence  of  sentiment," 
as  Signor  Zoccoli  wrote.  The  sky  is  clouded,  and  the 
only  light  is  the  pale  reflection  of  the  moon  on  the 
snow — a  weird  bluish  moonlight  effect.  The  background 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  to  which  Segantini 
has  accustomed  us.  Instead  of  the  usual  range  of 
summits,  all  more  or  less  of  the  same  height,  there  is 
on  the  left,  above  the  wind-^vafted  figures,  a  high  peak 
rising  far  above  the  others  ;  a  pale  cloud  sweeps  across 
it,  and  over  half  the  length  of  the  picture.  This  feature 
adds  to  the  decorative  effect  of  the  composition,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  monotonous,  as  the  figures, 
who  are  in  a  recumbent  position,  lying  on  the  wind 
as  it  were,  form  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  mountains. 
To  the  right  there  is  a  little  group  of  contorted  trees, 
bare  of  leaves,  shooting  up  from  the  snow-field.  Their 
branches  are  more  tangled  and  twisted  than  ever,  as 
though    they    too    were    suffering    from    the    anger    of 
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the  elements  in  harmony  with  the  lost  souls,  and 
their  black  shadows  cast  on  the  snow  make  the 
jumble  of  lines  still  more  confused.  What  the  mean- 
ing of  these  weird  trees,  which  appear  in  so  many 
of  Segantini's  later  pictures,  may  be,  is  not  quite 
clear.  Possibly  they  have  no  especial  significance 
beyond  that  of  adding  a  decorative  element. 

"  The  Punishment  of  Luxury "  was  followed  by 
"The  Unnatural  Mothers"  ("  Le  Madri  Cattive "). 
The  mise  en  scene  is  very  similar — a  wide  snow-covered 
plateau  with  mountains  behind.  There  are  several 
twisted  trees  scattered  about  on  the  snow,  but  here 
they  have  a  more  definite  meaning.  The  children 
who  have  been  neglected  or  abandoned  by  their 
mothers  are  turned  into  trees,  and  the  unnatural 
mothers  themselves  are  obliged  to  wander  forth 
among  the  snowy  and  wind-swept  wastes  of  the 
mountain  region  seeking  for  them.  Their  only 
hope  of  salvation  lies  in  finding  which  trees 
contain  their  offspring,  and  in  giving  them  the  milk 
which  they  had  denied  them  in  life.  Of  this  subject 
the  artist  painted  several  versions :  in  one  of  them 
there  is  a  single  tree  in  the  foreground  to  the  right, 
on  which  the  unnatural  mother  is  resting,  clinging 
with  one  hand  on  to  a  branch.  She  is  attired  in 
thin  draperies  blown  about  by  the  hurricane,  but  her 
breast  is  bare,  and  she  is  suckling  her  child  who 
has  come  out  of  the  tree.     Her  hair  is  dishevelled  and 
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entangled  among  the  branches,  and  her  face  bears  a 
look  of  sorrow  and  repentance  and  suffering.  All 
around  extends  the  bluish-white  expanse,  vast  and 
unending.  To  the  left,  nearer  the  mountain  barrier, 
there  is  another  twisted  tree,  and  a  procession  of 
draped  figures  are  being  wafted  towards  it.  There, 
too,  a  child's  soul  is  imprisoned,  and  the  sinful 
mothers  are  coming  to  seek  their  offspring  there.  The 
composition  is  of  great  boldness,  the  single  black  tree 
in  the  foreground  and  the  draped  figure  standing  out 
most  effectively  against  the  snow,  as  do  the  smaller 
figures  in  the  distance  against  the  mountains.  The 
general  impression  produced  is  one  of  power  and  of 
striking  originality.  The  mountains  rise  up  clearly 
into  the  night  sky,  and  are  painted  with  Segantini's 
usual  skill.  The  snow,  too,  is  a  most  wonderful 
piece  of  work.  Although  there  is  but  one  uniform 
tone  all  over  it,  save  for  the  shadows  of  the  trees, 
we  realise  the  great  distance  which  separates  us  from 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  plateau,  for  the  artist  has 
thrown  back  his  planes  by  means  of  his  peculiar 
technique.  It  was  said  of  his  pictures  that  they  give 
the  impression  of  having  been  painted  with  a  comb, 
but  it  is  just  these  furrows  in  the  masses  of  white 
paint  which  portray  the  distances  on  a  surface  that 
would  have  been  otherwise  absolutely  flat.  In  another 
version  of  the  same  subject,  besides  the  woman  on 
the    tree    in    the   foreground,    two    others    are    coming 
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towards  her,  their  black  draperies  blowing  about  like 
hers.  They  scarcely  tread  the  ground,  but  are  carried 
along  by  the  wind,  not  quite  helplessly,  as  in  "  The 
Punishment  of  Luxury,"  for  they  have  the  power  to 
direct  their  course  to  the  spot  where  they  think  they 
will  find  their  children.  In  the  distance  there  is  another 
tree,  with  a  woman  resting  on  it.  In  both  versions  the 
figures  on  the  trees  are  in  most  curious  attitudes. 
The  one  in  the  foreground  is  not  quite  convincing. 
It  is  too  fanciful,  and  the  inward  curve  of  the  back 
forming  a  letter  O  with  the  branch  of  the  tree  is 
awkward.  But  the  landscape  is  so  beautiful,  and 
executed  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  it  makes  up 
for  any  slight  defect  of  the  details.  These  pictures 
bear  witness  with  especial  force  to  the  fact  that  the 
artist  never  allowed  his  symbolism  to  interfere  with 
the  reality  of  his  landscape.  For  in  them  the  figures 
are  among  the  most  fantastic  which  he  ever  painted, 
while  the  landscape,  although  full  of  poetic  feeling  and 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  main  idea,  is  essentially 
a  true  piece  of  nature. 

"  Love  at  the  Fountain  of  Life  "  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  vaguest  and  most  obscure  of  Segantini's  fancies, 
and,  as  regards  the  composition  and  general  motif, 
one  of  the  least  beautiful.  An  angel  is  seated  on 
a  bank  near  a  spring,  in  the  midst  of  a  flowery 
meadow ;  from  under  its  enormous  wings  a  stream 
of  clear  water  is  flowing  forth.     A  pair  of  white-robed 
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lovers    are    coming    down    the    path    to   drink    at    the 
fountain    of   life.      The    foreground    is    remarkable    for 
the   profusion  of  alpenrosen    with   which   it  is  covered. 
As  usual,   there  is  a  range  of  snow  mountains  in  the 
distance,  but  lower  than  usual,  as  though   further   off, 
or  partly  hidden  by  the  rising  ground.     There  is  also 
the   twisted   tree.      The   angel    is   wanting   in   grace   as 
regards  both  the  attitude  and   the  drawing.     Segantini 
has  been  criticised  for  being  too  fantastic   in    some  of 
the  works  of  this  period,  but  in  this  particular  one  the 
fault  lies  in  his  being  too  realistic.     He  has  made  the 
angel's   wings    of   a    size    exactly   proportionate    to   the 
weight  of  the  body.     Now  our  idea  of  an  angel  is  not 
that  of  a  being  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  with 
wings   in    the   same   proportion  to  the  body  as   in    the 
case  of  a  bird.     The  wings  we  have  been  used  to,  and 
that  form  in  our  eyes  a  graceful  appendage  to  a  celestial 
being,  would  doubtless  prove  inadequate  to  bear  a  human 
being  of  that  size  ;  but  an  angel  is  not  a  human  being, 
and    the   artist    should  try  to  make  it  as   ethereal   and 
idealised  as  possible.     Segantini,  by  making  the  wings 
so  enormous,  has  produced  a  strange  monster,  and  the 
effect    is   almost    ridiculous.     The   figures  of  the  lovers 
are  small,   and  do   not   call    for  any  particular    remark, 
save  that  their  creamy  white   robes    form  an  agreeable 
detafl   against   the  green   background.     But  the  saving 
grace    of   the    picture    lies    in    the    mountains   and    the 
flowers.     In  the  latter,  Segantini  has  surpassed  him.self 
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as  a  painter  of  flowers,  and  has  made  of  them  a  perfect 
decoration.  The  low  line  of  mountains  are  glowing  with 
colour,  orange,  red,  and  gold  predominating,  and  they 
are  suffused  with  shimmering  light.  It  really  seems  a 
pity  that  the  picture  was  not  painted  without  the  figures. 
It  would  have  thus  been  a  beautiful  bit  of  Alpine  scenery, 
and  would  have  taken  its  place  in  the  "  Spring  "  group. 
As  a  figure  picture,  it  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  "  The  Source 
of  Evil."  The  idea  is  taken  from  a  popular  legend, 
according  to  which  vain  women  ^vho  constantly  look 
at  themselves  in  the  glass  end  by  seeing  the  Devil. 
It  is  told  to  children  to  make  them  afraid  of  vanity, 
and  is  illustrative  of  the  danger  and  ruin  which,  on 
account  of  vanity,  may  be  incurred.  This  is  another 
of  Segantini's  "  moral  "  pictures,  for  he  has  tried  to 
chastise  vanity  by  means  of  his  art.  He  has  repre- 
sented it  as  "  The  Source  of  Evil,"  a  nude  figure  of 
the  most  exquisite  grace  and  charm,  bending  forward 
over  a  little  pool  of  water,  leaning  with  one  hand  on 
an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock,  and  with  the  other 
spreading  out  her  masses  of  wavy  hair,  so  as  to  see 
them  better  reflected.  Segantini's  figures  have  often 
been  criticised  as  careless,  and  rightly  so,  but  he  has 
proved  here  that  he  could  draw  a  figure  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  and  impart  to  it  the  greatest  fascin- 
ation and  beauty  when  he  liked  to  do  so.  The  pool 
into  which  she  is  gazing  is  of  a  dark  blue-green  colour, 
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and  as  she  complacently  looks  at  her  own  fair  form 
reflected  in  its  depths,  the  glistening  coils  of  a  serpent 
rise  to  the  surface.  She  has  not  yet  seen  it  ;  her  ex- 
pression betokens  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  strange 
presence,  and  of  the  danger  with  which  she  is  threatened. 
The  landscape  is  no  less  beautiful  than  the  figure.  It 
is  painted  on  a  still  higher  level  than  most  of  the  other 
Alpine  pictures,  for  we  see  a  world  of  rocks,  with  only 
a  few  patches  of  rhododendrons  and  other  Alpine  plants 
here  and  there,  instead  of  the  grassy  fields  covered  with 
brilliant  flowers.  There  is  no  sky,  the  mountain-side 
sweeping  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  frame.  The  different 
features  of  the  scenery  are  sketched  out  in  lines  of  deep 
shadow,  and  every  detail  is  rendered  with  the  minutest 
care.  Here,  too,  the  landscape  alone,  without  the  figure  and 
the  symbol  it  represents,  would  make  a  charming  picture, 
but  in  this  case  the  figure  adds  to  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  whole  composition,  instead  of  detracting  from  it, 
as  in  "  Love  at  the  Fountain  of  Life."  The  artist  him- 
self regarded  it  as  "  the  most  delicate  piece  of  work  I 
have  as  yet  painted."  "  This  picture,"  wrote  Herr  Fred, 
"  bespeaks  scorn  and  wrath  ;  that  is  why  the  woman  is 
in  such  sharp  contrast  with  the  hard,  clear  landscape." 

The  ne.xt  development  which  the  artist  made  was  to 
add  some  religious  composition  to  his  symbolic  series. 
He  did  not,  of  course,  pass  at  once  from  what  we  may  call 
the  secular  symbols  to  the  religious  ones.  Such  works 
as  "  The  Angel  of  Life,"  and  a  black  and  white  drawing 
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called  "  The  Annunciation,"  mark  the  transition.  In 
both  there  is  the  same  sentiment  of  vague  religion.  In 
the  former  the  Guardian  Angel,  representing  Providence, 
protects  the  weak  and  helpless  child.  In  the  "Annun- 
ciation "  the  angel  announces  to  the  woman  that  she  is 
about  to  become  a  mother.  It  is  not  the  annunciation  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  but  to  a  woman  of  the  earth.  Still  the 
artist's  idea  was  to  enforce  the  analogy  between  the 
woman  and  the  Madonna.  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
this  composition  is  the  angel.  The  girl  is  seated 
on  a  stone  bench  in  a  garden  gazing  straight  before  her, 
her  hands  folded  across  her  lap,  in  an  attitude  of  almost 
Byzantine  rigidity.  Behind  is  a  curious  view,  not  of 
Alpine  meadows  closed  in  by  snow  peaks,  but  of  a  flat 
landscape  crossed  obliquely  by  a  row  of  stone  pines,  a 
level  horizon  with  the  sun  sinking  behind  it.  From  the 
heavens  an  angel  has  descended  and  is  whispering 
the  words  of  the  annunciation,  which  are  also  sjraven 
on  the  wall  :  "  May  the  sons  of  thy  body  be  beautiful 
for  love,  strong  for  the  fray,  and  intelligent  for  victory." 
The  figure  of  the  angel  is  most  curious.  The  body 
is  poised  horizontally  in  the  air,  but  the  head  and 
shoulders  are  bent  lower  than  the  rest,  and  the  right 
hand  is  placed  on  the  mouth.  Its  hair  and  draperies 
are  fluttering  about  in  the  breeze.  It  has  no  wings. 
The  attitude  is  altogether  so  strange  that  at  first  sight 
it  seems  almost  out  of  drawing,  and  it  is  not  until 
we  have  looked    at    it    carefully    for    some    time   that   it 
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gradually  convinces  us  of  its  correctness.  It  is  somewhat 
suggestive  of  those  apparently  impossible  attitudes  which 
we  see  in  instantaneous  photographs  of  horses  galloping 
or  leaping.  Segantini  may  have  got  his  inspiration  to 
draw  such  a  curious  attitude  from  Tintoretto's  "  Miracle 
of  St.  Mark."  That  he  regarded  it  with  satisfaction  may 
be  assumed  from  the  following  letter : — 

"  '  The  Annunciation  of  the  New  Word  '  is  finished, 
and  it  has  proved  worthy  of  us.  .  .  .  These"  (the  words  of 
motto  on  the  wall)  "are  the  words  which  the  spirit  of  the 
ideal  of  life  whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  maiden  sitting  in 
the  garden.  If  you  think  that  this  allegory  may  help  to 
illustrate  Nietzsche's  idea,  tell  me  so  at  once,  and  I  shall 
place  it  at  your  disposition."* 

From  these  semi-religious  fancies  Segantini  now 
proceeds  to  paint  some  pictures  of  a  more  definite 
religious  tendency,  of  which  the  two  most  important  are 
"Sorrow  comforted  by  Faith  "  and  "The  Home-coming." 
They  are  both  deservedly  among  the  artist's  best  known 
works,  for  in  both  his  most  striking"  characteristics  and 
his  highest  powers  are  seen  at  their  best.  "Sorrow  com- 
forted by  Faith"  is  essentially  a  religious  picture.  A  man 
and  a  woman  are  weeping  over  their  dead  child's  grave  in 
a  lonely  little  mountain  churchyard.  All  around  a  snowy 
waste  extends  far  away  in  an  undulating  expanse.  Here 
and  there  are  a  few  clumps  of  stunted  black  firs  ;  a  small 
procession  of  mourners  who  have  attended   the  funeral 

•  Unpublished  letter  communicated  l)y  Signoi  Martinclli. 
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is  crossing  the  snow  on  its  way  back  to  the  village. 
Behind  rises  the  eternal  range  of  peaks,  standing  out 
clear  against  the  dull  wintry  sky.  In  a  corner  of  the 
graveyard  on  a  cross  there  is  St.  Veronica's  handkerchief, 
the  symbol  of  the  greatest  of  all  tragedies,  of  the  sorrow 
of  Him  who  said,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 
High  above,  as  in  a  lunette  over  the  door  of  a  cathedral, 
is  the  resurrection  itself — two  white  angels  carrying  the 
soul  of  the  child  up  to  heaven. 

Trattando  1'  acre  con  1'  eterne  penne 
Che  non  si  mutan  come  mortal  pelo. 

That  is  the  one  consolation  offered  to  the  heart-broken 
parents,  the  idea  of  the  happier  life  their  lost  one  is 
leading. 

The  technique  of  this  painting  is  as  masterly  as 
anything  Segantini  has  ever  produced.  The  bluey-white 
snow,  as  in  the  "  Nirvana"  series,  gives  us  an  impression 
of  endless  space,  while  the  frowning  mountain  wall 
marks  the  limits  of  the  prison.  The  two  figures  over 
the  freshly-made  grave  express  by  their  attitude  (their 
faces  are  hidden)  the  most  heart-rending  grief.  The 
father  is  utterly  broken,  and  is  kneeling  down  with 
his  hands  dropped,  leaning  on  the  cross.  The  mother, 
stronger  perhaps  in  her  faith,  is  standing  up,  and  has 
placed  one  hand  on  her  husband's  head,  while  with 
the  other  she  has  covered  her  face.  With  his  usual 
startling  audacity,  Segantini  has  painted  the  wall  so 
that   it   forms   an    absolutely   straight    line    across    the 
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picture,  broken  only  where  the  little  black  gateway  of 
the  cemetery  stands  open,  but  the  effect  has  answered 
to  his  expectation,  for  the  very  rigidity  of  the  dark  line 
serves  to  heighten  the  feeling  of  the  remorselessness  of 
fate.  The  iron  gate  too  is  a  useful  element,  and  shows 
up  the  high  lights  on  the  snow  behind.  The  angels  in 
the  lunette  are  faint  and  mysterious,  and  more  graceful 
by  far  than  in  "  Love  at  the  Fountain  of  Life,"  although 
even  here  their  wings  are  a  little  too  large.  The  feeling 
of  sorrow  and  misery  portrayed  in  this  composition  is, 
of  course,  very  different  from  that  of  the  "  L^nnatural 
Mothers"  or  the  "Punishment  of  Luxury."  There  it 
was  the  wretchedness  caused  by  sin  and  by  repentance 
for  having  offended  against  God's  law  ;  whereas  here  it  is 
sorrow  caused  by  relentless  fate,  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike.  The  child  in  its 
pure  innocence  has  been  carried  away,  and  the  father 
and  mother  are  left  to  mourn  through  no  sin  of  their 
own.  It  is  ever  the  eternal  myth  of  nature,  who  is  now 
a  mother,  now  a  step-mother,  to  the  living  things  of  the 
world. 

Another  picture  of  sorrow  and  death  is  called  "The 
Home-coming"  ("II  Ritorno  al  Paese  Natio").  It 
illustrates  a  custom  prevalent  among  the  Engadine 
peasantry  :  when  one  of  the  numerous  emigrants  who 
yearly  leave  their  inhospitable  native  valleys  dies  abroad, 
his  relatives  endeavour,  when  it  is  possible,  to  bring  back 
the  body  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  his  birth.     Segantini 
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has  painted  the  humble  funeral  cortege  wending  its 
sorrowful  way  up  the  valley  towards  the  village.  The 
father,  bare-headed  and  overcome  with  sorrow,  is  leading 
the  horse,  and  the  mother  sits  crying  on  the  coffin  ; 
behind  follows  the  sheep  dog,  sad  and  dejected  as  though 
he  too  were  conscious  of  the  great  loss.  All  is  sadness 
and  sorrow,  caused  here  too  by  the  death  of  a  beloved 
child.  It  is  spring  time,  but  bright  colours  do  not  make 
the  scene  gay,  for  the  sense  of  tragedy  pervades  every- 
thing, and  even  nature  seems  to  be  in  mourning  for 
the  young  life  that  has  passed  away.  Only  the  mountains 
remain  the  same;  they  lie  "outside  all  these  little  miseries 
of  man's  daily  life,  unmoved  tokens  of  the  beauty  and 
might  of  nature."  *  Still,  as  in  the  former  picture,  one 
consolation  remains  to  the  bereaved  parents.  On  the 
left,  almost  lost  among  the  rocks,  is  the  pointed  steeple 
of  a  little  church.  In  the  churchyard  the  dead  will  be 
buried,  and  then  the  hope  of  a  future  meeting  beyond 
the  tomb  will  to  some  extent  console  the  living.  "  The 
Home-coming"  was  exhibited  at  Venice  in  1895,  and 
the  artist  received  the  gold  medal  for  it. 

The  last  two  paintings  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned 
among  Segantini's  masterpieces  ;  in  them  his  art  is  at 
its  highest  development.  The  beauty  of  his  sentiment, 
his  feeling  of  harmony  between  nature  and  man,  his 
poetic  imagination,  and  his  skilful  technique  are  seen 
to   perfection.     The  figures  too  are   most   characteristic 

■■=  W.  Fred's  "  Giovanni  Segantini,"  p.  20. 
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of  the  artist :  the  bare  outlines  are  given,  and  a  sign 
of  sadness  is  produced,  not  by  their  expression,  for 
we  can  hardly  see  any  faces  in  either  picture,  but  by 
their  attitudes.  The  two  compositions  possess,  more- 
over, a  melancholy  interest  for  Segantini's  friends  and 
admirers,  for  they  seem  almost  prophetic  of  another 
sad  event  which  was  so  soon  to  occur,  of  another  funeral 
procession  through  the  valley,  of  another  burial  in 
an  Alpine  cemetery'.  But  instead  of  the  parents  mourn- 
ing for  their  dead  child,  the  wife  and  the  children 
would  mourn  for  their  dead  father — the  artist  himself. 

During  this  period  of  his  symbolical  compositions, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  he  continued  to  paint 
a  number  of  purely  realistic  studies  as  well.  However 
much  hfe  may  appear  to  have  mastered  nature,  he 
himself  felt  that,  as  it  was  from  nature  that  his  best 
inspiration  came,  he  must  continue  to  study  her. 
Without  that  study  he  could  make  no  progress,  so 
he  studied  without  ceasing.  "Spring"  and  "Spring 
Pastures,"  which  are  among  his  most  beautiful 
landscapes,  were  painted  during  these  last  years,  and 
among  his  minor  pictures  "The  Sower,"  the  "Girl 
in  the  Sun,"  and  "Mid-day  on  the  Alps"  may  be 
mentioned.  "The  Sower"  (a  black  and  white  study) 
is  almost  a  return  to  the  Brianza  manner ;  it  is  a 
single  figure  of  a  man  walking  with  firm  and 
measured  step  across  the  furrowed  ground,  and  casting 
the    seed    around    him    with    the    air    of    one   who    is 
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performing  a  religious  rite.  "  Mid-day  on  the  Alps " 
is  a  bright  effect  of  sunlight  and  wind.  "  Cows  in  a 
Farmyard  "  is  one  of  the  usual  animal  pieces. 

Segantini's  last  portraits  should  not  be  omitted  from 
a  record  of  his  work.  We  have  seen  from  his  correspon- 
dence how  highly  he  esteemed  this  particular  form  of 
art,  but  it  is  curious  that  he  was  so  little  given  to  it 
himself.  Such  portraits  as  he  did  paint  are  excellent,  but 
most  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  symbolical  or  allegori- 
cal pictures  rather  than  as  portraits  pure  and  simple. 
The  most  striking  of  all  is  that  of  Carlo  Rotta,  the 
philanthropist.  It  was  painted  about  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  the  latter's  death,  by  order  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Milan  Hospital.  Carlo  Rotta  had  given  large  sums 
of  money  to  that  institution,  and  consequently  a  portrait 
of  him  was  required  to  be  placed  together  with  those  of 
its  founders  and  other  benefactors.  There  is  a  little 
gallery  attached  to  the  Hospital  in  which  all  these 
portraits  are  kept,  and  every  two  years  they  are  exhibited 
in  the  courtyard  and  loggia,  forming  a  very  curious  chain 
of  paintings  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the 
present  day.  As  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  the  contrast 
between  the  dark  barocco  work  of  obscure  seicento 
artists  is  in  startling  contrast  with  Segantini's  brilliant 
divisionist  colouring  and  ultra-modern  technique.  His 
conception  for  this  picture  was  most  original.  The 
figure  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  kindly-looking  old 
man  seated  on  a  chair  before    an    open   safe,  his   head 
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leaning  on  his  iiand,  lost  in  thouglit.  It  is  night,  and 
the  room  is  lit  up  by  a  small  reading  lamp.  Behind 
the  man's  head  through  an  open  window  we  see  a  hazy- 
vision  of  houses,  roofs,  and  towers.  In  a  dark  street  a 
couple  of  men  are  bearing  a  sick  person  on  a  litter  to  the 
Hospital.  On  this  group  a  faint  yellow  light  is  cast  by  a 
gas  lamp.  A  streak  of  pale  natural  light  is  across  the 
sky.  No  more  fitting  and  poetical  setting  for  the  portrait 
of  a  philanthropist  could  have  been  devised.  The  old 
man's  expression  suggests  sadness  at  the  thought  of 
all  the  suffering  that  goes  on  in  the  great  city.  He  is 
thinking  of  how  he  can  use  his  wealth  to  alleviate  it. 
The  sick  poor,  of  which  his  imagination  conjures  up 
a  vision,  seem  to  him  the  most  suitable  objects  for  his 
charity.  As  Herr  Fred  remarks,  it  is  "  not  a  good 
portrait  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  here  again  a  noble 
effect  is  produced  by  the  harmony  which  binds  every- 
thing together  :  the  good  man  sitting  in  his  room,  seen 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  outside  the  windows  lies  the 
world."  Another  portrait  worthy  of  mention  is  the  one 
entitled  "  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lad),"  a  \eiy  clever  and 
realistic  study,  but  unfinished.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
powerful  colouring  and  intensity  of  expression.  He  also 
painted  some  other  portraits  of  himself,  the  last  of  which, 
e.xecuted  a  short  time  before  his  death,  is  stranger  and 
more  fantastic  than  ever. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  great  work  of  all,  the  large 
Triptych,  which  was  to  l)e  the  summing  up  of  the  life  of 
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all  things  in  the  Alps.  Segantini  intended  it  as  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  of  the  high  mountains,  a  glorification  of  their 
power,  a  hymn  of  praise.  It  proved  the  indirect  cause  of 
his  death.  His  first  idea  had  been  to  paint  a  v^ast  pano- 
rama of  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Engadine  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
who  regarded  him  as  their  own  especial  glory,  were 
very  anxious  that  he  should  execute  this  work.  It 
was  to  be  a  circular  edifice  with  a  dome,  84  metres 
in  height,  220  metres  in  circumference,  and  70  metres 
in  diameter.  The  size  of  the  canvas  was  to  be  of  4,400 
square  metres.  The  first  estimate  of  the  expense 
was  1,500,000  francs  (;^6o,ooo).  Segantini  travelled 
through  the  Engadine  trying  to  raise  the  necessary 
sum  by  subscription,  and  collected  half  a  million 
francs,  with  promises  of  more.  This  was  his  idea  for 
the  character  of  the  panorama  : — 

"  For  the  last  fourteen  years  I  have  been  studying 
among  the  high  mountains  the  harmonies  of  an 
Alpine  work,  composed  of  sounds  and  colours,  which 
shall  contain  in  itself  the  different  chords  of  the 
high  Alps,  and  comprehend  them  in  a  single  whole. 
Only  those  who,  like  myself,  have  lived  for  months 
at  a  time  above  the  high  luminous  pastures  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  azure  days  of  spring,  listening  to  the 
voices  rising  from  the  valleys,  the  faint  indistinct 
harmonies  of  distant  sounds  wafted  up  by  the  winds, 
making  around  us  a  harmonious  silence,  which  extends 
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upwards  into  the  infinite  blue  space,  shut  in  at  the 
horizon  by  chains  of  rocky  mountains  and  by  snowy 
glaciers,    can    feel    and    understand    the    high    artistic 

meaning    of   these    harmonies I    ha\e    always 

tried  to  render  this  feeling,  in  part  at  least,  in  my 
pictures  ;  but  as  only  a  very  few,  for  various  reasons, 
can  understand  it,  I  think  that  our  art  is  incomplete 
and  represents  only  some  details  of  beauty,  and  not 
the  whole  harmonious  beauty  which  lives  and  gives 
life  to  nature.  That  is  why  I  thought  of  composing 
a  grand  work,  in  which  I  could  include,  as  in  a 
synthesis,  all  the  great  feelings  of  Alpine  harmony, 
and  I  chose  as  my  theme  the  Upper  Engadine,  as 
that  which  I  had  studied  most,  and  is  the  most  varied 
and  the  wealthiest  in  beauties  which  I  understand.  Here 
the  ranges  and  the  eternal  glaciers  blend  with  the 
tender  green  of  the  meadows  and  the  dark  green  of 
the  fir  forests,  the  blue  sky  is  reflected  in  the  lakes 
and  tarns  which  are  a  hundred  times  bluer  than  the 
sky,  the  rich  open  pastures  are  everywhere  intersected 
with  veins  of  crystal  waters  descending  from  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks  to  make  all  things  green  and  fresh  where 
they  flow ;  everywhere  the  rhododendrons  bloom,  and 
all  is  full  of  different  harmonies,  from  the  twittering 
of  the  birds  to  the  joyous  warbling  of  the  larks,  from 
the  gurgling  of  the  streams  to  the  bells  of  the  distant 
herds,  even  to  the  humming  of  the  bees."  ' 

^'-  Unpublished  letter  communicated  l>y  Sijjiior  Pico. 
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But  a  second  estimate  was  made,  and  it  was  found 
that,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  soil  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  an  erection  of  this  sort  in  the  Alps, 
the  expense  would  be  3,000,000  francs  (;;^i20,ooo) ;  and 
so  the  project  fell  through.  This  was  not  perhaps 
altogether  a  loss,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  even  Segantini 
with  his  great  powers  could  have  made  of  a  panorama 
a  really  fine  work  of  art.  He  consequently  decided  to 
limit  himself  to  painting  two  triptychs,  one  of  which 
he  had  almost  finished  when  he  died  ;  the  other  was 
barely  sketched  out. 

To  carry  out  this  project  he  went  to  work  for  a  time 
on  the  Schafberg,  where  he  could  see  the  whole  of  the 
Upper  Engadine,  the  wide  glaciers  and  giant  peaks 
of  the  Rosegg,  the  Morteratsch,  and  the  Bernina. 
"  Now,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  my  field  of  action  has 
been  brought  up  here  above  the  pretty  village  of  St. 
Moritz,  which  is  the  central  point  of  the  Upper 
Engadine  ;  here  in  a  narrow  space  the  greatest  beauties 
of  the  high  mountains  are  collected,  and  of  these  I  wish 
to  compose  two  large  triptychs.  I  am  already  working 
at  them  might  and  main.  They  will  comprise  every  sort 
of  beauty,  from  the  beautiful  forms  to  beautiful  sentiment, 
from  the  grand  lines  to  the  beautiful  lines,  from  human 
sentiment  to  the  Divine  sense  of  nature,  from  the  fair 
naked  human  forms  to  the  fair  forms  of  the  animals, 
from  the  humble  sentiments  to  the  ennobling  sentiment 
of    the    symbols,    from    the    rising   of  the   moon   to  the 
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sinking  of  the  sun,  from  the  lovely  flowers  to  the  lovely 
snow."  He  worked  desperately  hard,  utterly  absorbed 
and  fascinated  by  the  love  of  his  art  and  of  nature. 
"  For  the  last  few  months  I  have  been  working  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain,  in  storm  and 
snow." 

The  Triptych  is  a  large  composition  consisting  of 
three  principal  panels,  with  three  lunettes  above  them 
and  six  medallions  in  the  angles.  Above  the  two  side 
panels  is  a  decorative  frieze  with  a  quaint  design  of 
chamois  on  peaks.  Each  section  is  surrounded  by  a 
highly  elaborate  frame.  Of  the  three  panels  the  left- 
hand  one,  called  La  Vita,  was  practically  finished, 
and  the  central  one,  La  Natiira,  was  also  nearly 
completed.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  remained 
yet  to  be  done  in  the  right  hand  panel.  La  Morte. 
The  lunettes  are  all  in  a  more  or  less  unfinished 
state,  and  so  are  the  medallions.  But  the  artist, 
making  for  once  an  exception  to  his  usual  practice, 
left  complete  designs  of  nearly  all  the  parts  of  this 
work,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  understand  what 
he  intended  to  do.  The  left-hand  panel,  which  is 
the  most  nearly  finished  of  the  three,  is  called  "  Life  " 
{La  Vita).  The  central  ))wtif  is  the  beginning  of 
things,  represented  by  his  favourite  theme  of  mother- 
hood. The  mother  is  sitting  under  a  pine  tree, 
hugging  her  child  to  her  breast.  The  tree  faintly 
recalls  the  strangely  contorted  trees  of  "The  Unnatural 
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Mothers,"  but  it  is  no  longer  so  fantastic  ;  the  excite- 
ment and  passion  of  some  of  the  wilder  symbolic 
pictures  have  calmed  down,  and  Segantini's  soul  is 
once  more  at  peace.  Groups  of  cattle  are  scattered 
about  the  meadows,  grazing  or  lowing,  and  there  are 
a  few  human  figures  in  the  middle  distance.  It  is 
spring-time,  and  everything  is  covered  with  bright 
flowers  ;  there  is  a  little  pool  in  the  foreground.  The 
magnificent  range  of  mountains  in  the  distance  is 
that  of  the  Val  Bregaglia  ;  one  particularly  fine 
snowy  group  is  seen  through  an  opening  in  the 
nearer  hills.  The  snow  and  ice  are  painted  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  produce  an  effect  of  the  most 
powerful  realism,  even  though  here  and  there  some 
details  are  unfinished.  All  things  betoken  hope  and 
happiness.  The  mother  is  happy  with  her  child,  the 
day  promises  to  be  a  perfect  one,  the  spring  promises 
a  fine  summer.  Nature  and  men  and  animals  are 
all  blended  in  one  harmony  of  joyous  song.  Still, 
even  here,  there  is  a  certain  note  of  sadness — not  the 
sadness  caused  by  sorrow,  but  the  sadness  of  peaceful 
happiness,  like  the  tears  which  are  caused  by  a  happy 
meeting  after  a  long  separation.  There  is  always 
the  feeling  that,  however  happy  one  may  be  in  the 
present,  and  however  bright  may  be  the  promise  of 
the  future,  still  there  may  be  dangers  and  sorrows 
that  we  know  not  of  to  come.  This  idea  is  suggested 
in   the    unfinished   lunette    above — a    vague    vision    of 
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figures  floating  about   on    the   clouds,  one  of  which  is 
pursued  by  the  Angel  of  Death. 

The  middle  panel,  La  Natura,  is  in  itself  a 
general  view  of  all  the  Upper  Engadine.  It  is  on 
the  lines  of  this  picture  that  the  great  panorama 
would  have  been  painted.  It  represents  the  sunset  in 
the  high  Alps.  A  group  of  cattle  are  being  driven 
home  by  a  man  and  a  girl.  The  latter  is  dragging 
an  unwilling  calf  along.  The  bent  heads  of  the  two 
figures  suggest  fatigue  after  the  day's  toil  and  a 
longing  for  rest.  The  cows,  too,  are  tired,  and  wish 
to  get  home.  There  is  the  usual  brilliantly  painted 
foreground  and  the  usual  barrier  of  rocks  in  the 
background.  The  mountains  are  mostly  in  deep 
shadow,  a  few  patches  of  glistening  snow  showing 
out  brightly  against  the  dark  masses.  The  valley  in 
the  centre  is  the  Engadine,  with  its  chain  of  blue- 
green  lakes,  and  the  fir  forests  coming  down  to  their 
shores,  and  the  little  white  villages  on  the  hill-side. 
The  view  is  that  seen  from  the  Schafberg.  In  colour 
the  picture  is  a  harmony  of  blues  and  greens,  lit  up 
by  the  golden  rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  The  main 
idea  is  toil,  and  rest  after  toil.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  Segantini's  works.  Just  as 
the  landscape  contains  the  whole  of  his  field  of  action, 
at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
this  composition  includes  the  whole  of  his  thought. 
The  note  of  sadness  is  more  pronounced  in  this  panel 
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than  in  La  Vita,  for  it  shows  us  that  man  must 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  while  in 
nature  the  most  perfect  day  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  night  even  now  approaches.  In  the  lunette 
above  w^e  see  that  darkness  has  arrived  ;  it  represents 
St.  Moritz  at  night  in  winter.  The  lunette  itself  is 
unfinished,  but  the  drawing  is  complete.  It  is  a 
poetic  and  fantastic  moonlight  effect ;  heavy  clouds 
are  low  down  on  the  mountains,  and  the  pale  rays 
of  the  moon  are  reflected  in  the  still  waters  of  the 
lake.  The  foreground  is  all  snow,  and  the  trees  are 
bare.  A  covered  sleigh  is  the  only  sign  of  waking 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  ethereal  and  poetical 
even  such  hideous  buildings  as  the  monster  hotels  of 
the  Engadine  can  become  when  sketched  by  Segantini. 

The  third  panel  is  "  Death."  It  is  once  more 
winter,  and  a  snowy  mantle  covers  everything.  This 
picture  was  the  least  finished  of  the  three,  but  there 
is  much  fine  work  in  it.  The  planes  of  the  snow 
are  thrown  back  so  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  vast 
space.  We  feel  that  we  can  walk  on  that  snow,  and 
that  we  shall  have  to  go  very  far  before  we  reach  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  at  the  end  of  the  expanse.  This 
effect  is  enhanced  by  a  wooden  barrier  which  marks 
the  road.  A  round  heavy  cloud  is  in  the  sky,  and 
although  it  is  not  actually  snowing,  we  feel  that 
another  snowstorm  is  coming  on.  To  the  left,  from 
a   little   hut,    a   dead    body   is    being   brought  out  to  a 
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sledge,  which  is  waiting  to  bear  it  to  its  last  home.  A 
little  group  of  figures  are  standing  by,  their  heads  bent 
down,  and  their  faces  buried  in  their  hands,  mourning 
for  the  loss  of  their  dear  one.  In  the  lunette  we  see  the 
soul  being  carried  up  to  Heaven  by  angels.  We  have 
"  Sorrow  comforted  by  Faith  "  once  more.  The  sadness 
here  is  a  deep  poignant  grief  for  a  definite  sorrow — 
the  death  of  the  father  and  husband — and  not  merely 
the  vague  sense  of  the  sadness  of  life  which  is  in  La 
Natura,  and  in  many  other  works.  The  general 
wintry  feeling  in  the  air  and  the  sense  of  deathly 
cold  are  rendered  to  perfection.  Never  has  the  artist 
succeeded  in  a  similar  attempt  as  he  has  done  here. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  the  least  finished  of 
the  three  panels,  and  there  is  little  of  Segantini's 
marvellously  detailed  workmanship,  for  he  died  while 
he  was  engaged  on  it.  We  can  merely  grasp  his 
idea,  we  cannot  quite  understand  every  word  of  his 
pictorial  language.  Of  the  six  medallions  only  two 
are  even  partially  finished.  One  of  these  is  called 
"Alpenrose,"  and  the  other  "Edelweiss."  The  figures 
in  both  cases  are  barely  outlined,  but  we  can  reconstruct 
them  from  from  two  black  and  white  drawings.  The 
landscapes  are  highly  finished.  The  "  Alpenrose "  is 
represented  as  a  naked  female  figure,  standing  by  a 
spring  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  growth  of  rhodo- 
dendrons. Behind  is  a  bit  of  mountain.  The  colours 
are    most    brilliant,    the   effect    most    decorative.      The 
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"  Edelweiss  "  is  also  a  female  figure  in  a  rocky  landscape. 
Behind  her  head  rises  a  peak  lit  up  by  vivid  light 
and  of  intense  colouring,  red  and  gold  being  the  pre- 
dominant hues.  To  the  right  there  is  a  narrow  cleft 
in  the  rocks,  through  which  we  can  see  far,  far  below 
the  same  colours  and  high  lights  as  in  the  peaks 
above.  It  is  an  extremely  bold  idea,  almost  startling 
in  its  originality,  but  fascinating  and  full  of  interest. 
The  three  panels  of  the  Triptych,  unfinished  as  they 
are,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
effective  of  Segantini's  works.  They  contain  all  that  is 
best  in  his  symbolism,  without  any  of  those  too  fantastic 
flights  of  imagination  which  alarmed  and  bewildered 
even  his  most  devoted  admirers.  It  also  contains 
some  of  his  most  perfect  realism.  As  Alpine  landscapes, 
nothing  has  ever  approached  them,  for  in  them  we 
see  the  whole  life  of  the  high  mountains.  To  them 
might  be  applied,  fuutatis  mutandis,  that  line  in 
"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac "  which  alludes  to  the  Gascon 
popular  airs : — 

Ecoutez  les  Gascons,  c'est  toute  la  Gascoigne  ! 

They  show  us  the  Alps  from  end  to  end  far  more 
truly  than  any  panorama,  however  extensive  and 
elaborate,  could  have  done. 

From  the  decorative  point  of  view,  the  Triptych 
is  somewhat  imperfect.  The  details  are  beautiful,  but 
taken  altogether  there  is  one  serious  defect.     The  three 
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panels  are  of  the  same  design  and  exactly  like  one 
another  in  form.  They  only  differ  in  size,  the  middle 
one  being  larger  than  the  other  two.  This  is  a  pity, 
as  it  produces  an  impression  of  monotony.  Had  the 
pictures  been  all  of  the  same  size,  and  had  there  been 
no  attempt  at  a  general  decorative  effect  with  the  lunettes, 
medallions,  and  elaborate  frames,  there  would  have  been 
no  fault  to  find.  The  three  compositions  would  be 
separate  pictures  only  united  by  a  symbolic  connection, 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  idea  is  seen  in  each  work 
in  a  different  stage  of  development.  But  Segantini 
undoubtedly  wished  them  to  be  connected  by  the 
decorative  element  as  well,  and  this  he  failed  to  achieve, 
or  at  least  his  Triptych  as  a  piece  of  decorative  art  is 
wrong.  Had  he  studied  the  old  masters,  especially 
the  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  he  would  not  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake. 

While  he  was  engaged  on  this  great  work  two 
thoughts  were  in  his  mind.  He  wished  to  return  to  his 
native  village  of  Arco,  and  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood. "I  am  now  working  hard,"  he  wrote,  "at  the 
Triptych  for  Paris,  and  when  I  shall  have  finished  it  I 
have  decided  to  reward  myself  with  a  prize,  which  shall 
consist  in  revisiting  my  native  village."  His  other 
desire  was  to  see  France.  We  have  seen  how,  when 
he  was  a  little  boy,  he  had  been  fired  with  a  longing 
to  go  to  France  on  foot,  and  had  actually  run  away 
from  home  to  do  so,  and  although  he  did  not  then  get 
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further  than  the  environs  of  Milan,  the  desire  never  left 
him  again.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1899,  a  luncheon 
party  was  given  in  honour  of  the  painter  of  the  Alps, 
at  Pontresina,  by  a  number  of  art  critics  from  various 
countries.  There  he  made  a  speech  to  the  assembled 
guests,  of  which  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  has  preserved  a 
record  : — 

"  I  do  not  regret  life.  Life  is  good.  My  childhood 
was  sad,  and  my  youth  also  was  full  of  sorrow,  but 
now  I  am  happy.  With  my  wife  and  children  in  my 
little  chalet,  I  do  not  wish  for  anything.  I  do  not 
know  what  illness  is.  I  have  never  suffered — save 
from  hunger.  I  have  ne\'er  any  sorrow — save  when 
at  evening  I  see  the  sun  leaving  us.  In  the  fine  days 
of  spring,  when  the  alpenrosen  creep  out  of  the 
fissures  of  the  moss-grown  rocks,  and  the  tender  green 
grass  shoots  forth  in  the  meadows,  and  the  delicate 
blue  of  the  sky  is  reflected  in  the  clear  eyes  of  the 
earth,  then  I  am  filled  with  an  immense  joy,  and  I 
feel  my  heart  beat  louder.  .  .  .  But  there  is  still  one 
thing  for  which  I  long.  It  is  to  see  France.  I  am 
painting  a  picture  for  the  Exhibition  of  1900.  I  shall 
accompany  it  to  Paris  myself;  so  I  am  learning  French, 
and  all  my  family  is  learning  it  with  me.  Then  I  shall 
make  a  tour  round  Europe,  and  see  the  museums  which  I 
have  never  seen.  I  shall  see  the  great  masters  of  whom 
I  have  heard  so  much,  and  the  great  cities  whence  the 
books  and  the  newspapers  come.      I  shall  see  the  faces 
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of  unknown  friends  who  have  written  to  me,  and  the 
houses  which  shelter  my  pictures.  But  above  all,  I  shall 
visit  France.     That  is  my  dream  !  " 

That  was  his  dream,  a  dream  which  appeared  so  easy 
for  him  to  realise,  had  not  death  prevented  him.  This  is 
how  it  all  came  about. 

He  had  been  working  for  many  months  at  the 
Triptych.  Part  of  it  was  ready.  But  he  wished  to 
give  the  last  finishing  touches  on  the  Schafberg.  He 
had  begun  the  pictures  up  on  that  mountain  ;  he  had 
then  taken  them  down  to  his  chalet  and  worked  at 
them  there  for  some  time.  Now  he  wished  to  return 
to  the  mountain  for  an  effect  of  light  and  clouds.  A 
snow-storm  had  come  on — it  was  the  middle  of 
September — and  he  was  advised  not  to  go.  But  he 
would  not  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  the  weather. 
So  on  the  i8th  of  the  month  he  set  forth  with  a  body 
of  labourers  bearing  his  inagnttyn  opus,  and  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  Schafberg.  There  was  no  house  for 
him  to  sleep  in,  only  a  little  deserted  shepherd's  hut, 
where  he  rigged  up  a  camp  bedstead  and  a  portable 
stove ;  that  was  to  be  his  home  while  he  worked  at  the 
Triptych.  Before  him  he  could  see  the  whole  panorama 
of  the  Engadine,  with  its  lakes  and  streams  and  villages  ; 
the  massive  peaks  of  rock,  the  great  blue  glaciers 
creeping  down  to  the  valley,  the  eternal  snows.  He 
might  well  feel  himself  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed, 
for  he,  and  he  alone,  could  paint  that  view,  and  send  it 
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forth  far  away  so  that  men  could  see  it  who  had  never 
seen  the  Alps.  There,  at  work  all  day  in  the  midst  of 
the  scenes  he  loved  so  well,  he  was  happy. 

The  first  night  he  passed  in  the  hut  he  saw  a  falling 
star,  and  he  said  to  a  friend,  "That  augurs  misfortune." 
A  day  or  two  later  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  As  there 
was  no  spring  near  he  had  drunk  melted  snow,  and 
this  brought  on  a  chill.  A  fever  came  on,  and  feeling 
himself  to  be  seriously  unwell,  he  sent  a  shepherd 
down  into  the  valley  to  summon  assistance.  His  friend 
Dr.  Bernhard,  of  Samaden,  came  up  the  mountain  to 
his  aid,  and  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  artist's 
wife  and  children,  and  by  two  German  doctors  who 
were  still  in  the  Engadine.  All  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  was  done,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Peritonitis 
set  in,  and  an  operation  attempted  as  a  last  resort 
proved  useless.  On  September  28,  1899,  he  died. 
The  body  was  carried  down  the  mountain  side,  and 
then  along  the  valley  to  the  Maloja  cemetery,  where 
it  was  buried.  The  whole  of  the  Engadine  mourned 
for  the  death  of  its  great  artist,  and  his  fellow  artists 
and  the  lovers  of  art  throughout  Europe  were  sad. 

Segantini  left  a  widow  and  four  children  behind 
him.  Of  the  sons,  the  eldest,  whose  name  is  Gottardo, 
is  devoting  himself  to  decorative  art.  The  second, 
Alberto,  is  preparing  for  a  business  career.  The 
youngest,  Mario,  studies  painting  and  .sculpture,  and 
he  seems  to  have  inherited  much  of  his  father's  talent. 
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The  daughter's  name  is  Bianca.  All  four  are  bright 
and  intelligent.     Their  home  is  still  the  Maloja. 

Thus  died  the  painter  of  the  Alps  up  among  his 
own  well-beloved  peaks,  the  visions  of  snow  and  ice, 
the  mountaineers  and  shepherds,  the  cattle  and  the 
sheep,  the  forests  and  the  streams.  What  mark  has 
his  art  made  ?  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  say.  He  has  left 
a  few  pupils  behind  him,  such  as  Signor  Grubicy  (who, 
however,  did  not  follow  him  in  his  last  developments), 
and  Signor  Giacometti,  who  lives  at  Stampa  in  the 
Val  Bregaglia,  and  is  devoting  himself,  like  his  master, 
to  the  study  of  Alpine  nature.  Several  others  have 
been  more  or  less  influenced  by  him,  and  the 
teaching  which  he  initiated  will  doubtless  bear  fruit. 
To  have  discovered  a  new  world  for  art  in  the  very 
midst  of  civilisation,  although  raised  above  it,  is  surely 
a  great  achievement. 

Then  in  the  field  of  technique  he  made  many 
important  discoveries,  and  awoke  a  new  feeling  in 
symbolism.  Harmony,  powerful  technique,  and  poetic 
imagination,  these  are  his  three  great  qualities.  On  the 
debit  side  there  is,  of  course,  something  to  record.  His 
chief  defect  was  lack  of  education  of  mind.  He  had  in 
him  the  foundation  for  a  great  thinker,  but  his  mental 
training  was  imperfect.  Perhaps  this  want  might  have 
been  supplied  by  the  study  of  the  old  masters  to  which 
he  intended  to  devote  himself  in  his  journey  through 
Europe.      But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  run 
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the  risk  of  being  spoilt,  especially  by  some  of  the  modern 
schools  which  he  would  have  seen  also.  For  a  man  of 
his  age — he  was  forty-one  when  he  died — the  sudden 
sight  of  a  host  of  different  art  schools  might  have 
proved  a  serious  danger,  and  perhaps  would  have 
unbalanced  his  mind  without  improving  him.  He  was 
better  as  he  was,  for  in  his  own  field  he  was  supreme 
and  unique. 

Our  task  is  now  ended.  We  have  told  the  stor)-  of 
Segantini's  life,  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be  induced 
to  study  his  works. 


THE    END 


The  illustrations  for  tins  volume  were  executed 
by  the  Art  Kcpro<luction  Company,  and 
printed    by  Bradbury,  Agnew    &    Co.,  Ltd. 
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